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A case for 


SE TNA LIFE’S 
BUSINESS PLANNING 
SERVICE 





genial partners, Stu ites and Jay Cox. Pe 
haps you provided the needed insurance cover- 
ages for their business PrP: ee as 
They used foresight then . . . but have hie 


planned for the future of the business should — 
death strike? They are perfect prospects for an 


_ Etna Life Business Insurance Plan. The Business — 


Planning Department of a nearby Aitna Life” 
General Agency stands ready to help’ aici 
insurance men develop and sell these 
substantial cases. 


Check your files for companies 
(and men) like these, 
today! 


Service to General Insurance Men 
“Compass” is a monthly Aitna Life service pub- 
lication written especially for general insurance, 
men and brokers. It points out unusual opportu- 
nities for building commissions and for cementing 
relationships with your clients and their attorneys 

and accountants. To receive your copy regularly . 
= write: “Compass”, Actna Life Insurance Company, 
ss Hartford 15, Conn. 8 


LE TNA LI F E INSURANCE oubibany 


Affiliates: ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY @ STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY @ Hartford, Connecticut 
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4 sales-making letters that feature your name. MONY pays 
half their cost, handles all the details...and you get all the replies! 





This program consists of 4 separate letters three months for one year. You receive all 
(as above). They’ve been tested for selling answers, all leads. Full-year campaign of 
power. And they’re personalized — yours’ these brokerage business-getters costs you 
from letterhead to signature to reply cards. pennies per letter. Free booklet gives 
MONY prints and mails a set for you every details. Send for your copy now! 
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FREE BOOKLET 
DESCRIBES MAIL CAMPAIGN, / §"=> / 
SHOWS ACTUAL LETTERS a 


MONY, B’way at 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me MONY’s free 
MONY-MAILINGS booklet for brokers. 


Moa 0. No. York 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N. Y. 








Sales and service offices located throughout the United States and in Canada | Name 
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ife sale 
CENTURY’S I Ss 
Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
INSURED acquired. 195 
SAVINGS THRIFT PLAN In millions (000,000 omitted) i 
165 
And HIGHLY COMPETITIVE TOTAL INSURANCE * 10 
135 
Month 1958 1959 %o Change Fix 
Whole Life Policies peta estas $5,640 $4,791 —I5%, 
e oricie RN Co 5,064 5,154 £2, 1 
RRS ES eerie 5,914 5,896 0% 90 
— together with our new Manager's Contract and ee | Ee ee 5,681 5,718 +1% % 
Agent’s Financing Plan are paving the way for MOY oo. ses ev cence. 5,574 5,593 0% 60 
CENTURY Managers and Agents to “Earn a Fortune” JUN@ severe ee eee es 5,264 6,097 +167, 4 
, PU tee tives oak CES 5,290 5,492 +49, 0 
IN OUR 20th YEAR -- First seven months .... 38,427 38,741 +1% 8c? 
a OE, Ua earner 5,188 0 
— we exceeded $100,000,000.00 in ee Se re 5,153 ” 
force ... Assets, $15,555,506 ... Pitan vice. 5,614 
Capital and Surplus, $1,351,000 .. . November <.......0: 5,326 
Over $9,000,000 paid to Policyholders Focemer 2k. 7,169 Fudan 
since organization. 
ye ie ee ee $66,877 bee 
ebruar 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE | ee 
gens eo. soos cs as $3,543 $3,574 +1 May : 
February ............ 3,566 3,731 +5% 1a” 
- WN Kicxenntn es eas 3,984 4,529 +14% B uly 
DRONE ( Wandaticneswecne 4,095 4,404 +8%, August 
WEE Soa Aca slivers Se 3,976 4,274 +7% Septem! 
INSURANCE PURO eis oisese wees 3,923 4,521 +15% October 
COMPANY DOI So Gat ens 4,176 4,348 4%, Gavan 
CENTURY LIFE BLDG. FORT WORTH, TEXAS First seven months... 27.263 29,381 4% 
EE a ahve ee vee ‘ 
W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. W. J. LAIDLAW, JR. Scaueahas ee waits wots 3,957 Bars 
Chairman of the Board President Cee ee is 4,298 P et 
NGVONIOE 6.500 6 cc ce 4,040 
DOCOMEOT “ssccsencc 4,559 
WO ian seras eA as $47,895 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
DEES EA a ae. $498 $490 —2% 
WON ite. n on eee 532 567 +7% 
WN Sisco Sw wwicGarsta 590 636 +8%, 
MR arietc kas ss dxtaats 584 575 —2% 
MOE celine os meee anc 637 633 —I% 
Ber eee Pele 600 598 0% Fur 
(> . SOS Se ae 569 541 snl 
LOCAL 4 ; a First seven months .... 4,010 4,040 +1% 
ey PNR (alia's-9'> 245%» 2 t's 588 Lite Com 
MAILE Pe GS ee ene eee 597 : 
IER che Piss sins ss 621 ovine Li 
November ........... 631 sng 
tere Bankers | 
DOCOMNOF ©. 2 oes... seo 535 Business 
calitoral 
Wier Si eee Rk $6,982 Connecti 
Continen’ 
Franklin 
. and this is only one of the TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE oy | Governm: 
Bn EE EES: $1,599 $727 —55% | Gulf Life 
scores of ways we help you to np SE Roe 966 856 —Il% gifterson 
write and keep new business. Get MMNER casita eeu ks 1,340 731 —45% Liberty 4 
full details now about United Life, PGE SNe Mei siesies's eo is a os sc 
-mi | REAL ar eae —29 
the agent-minded company. yan IR me ee 74\ 978 432% | on! 
OU Is ks hao ea Ree Ble ee 545 603 +11 % | Monumer 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT : ‘ — rapes or te op 3 
irst seven months .... , : _ Phil 
INSURANCE COMPANY on te ee ee eee 822 : Republic 
ESTABLISHED 1913 Secmember . /.. 25545. 599 Southlanc 
Southwes' 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE pe ean ee edenceteres = Travelers 
: . . WONT kN tas nited § 
a nie ee eee ae Management V. Pres., United arsine image ilatadaa 2,075 West Co 
STATES a a 1, © Del., D.C., *ind., La., Me., Md., Mass., A) Adju: 
*Mich., J ” N.C. "Ohio," *Pa., Ri. Vt. Va. 6 a Year S wens 0 oh 60:0 864-08 $12,000 8) Adj 
* General pone Oppaitestins Available Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 5} ro “ 
poe Soon ne aval bi + sans wen credit life insurance. E) Adju: 
i] 
Sin ADNAN 2 ESR 1 1958 and 1959 figures have been revised to include Alaska. (5 es a 
P aie 1 i . Columb Adlu 
Best’s Insurance News—Life Edition  favhe! SB Reandce, "i. ¥" Sete” nd" euea Ofc en Caden | © Adi 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. Second-Class ‘pais at Rensselaer, N. Y. Subscription Boo United States and Canada, $4.00 (two years $6); 
Foreign, $5.00 (two years $8). ‘Single Copies 50 cents 


Postmaster: Please send change-of-address notices to: Best's Insurance News—Life Edition, Best Building, 75 Fulton St., New York 38, New York. For Se 
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life stock index 


195 
180 
165 





41 42 43 44 45 4 47 48 49 50 52 


End of 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
An, See 134.7 158.5 147.4 144.0 191.5 
February ....... 137.1 161.7 142.7 142.3 186.3 
RRP 137.4 168.1 142.5 142.6 184.5 
ON ER eae res 142.1 149.6 148.2 142.3 188.7 
Se Se eos 148.0 148.7 156.9 146.2 183.4 
MMI ge ea 172.4 153.4 154.5 147.8 180.3 
BP telah ct wie oe 181.2 160.2 162.3 159.2 198.0 
a eee 171.8 150.5 153.5 160.9 
September ..... 166.2 136.2 149.7 163.0 
October ....... 162.4 142.6 134.7 170.7 
November ...... 166.6 140.5 138.9 187.8 
December ...... 163.1 140.9 134.2 191.0 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


insurance stocks 
Over-the-counter Market 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 






‘ 1959 Range Bid Price 
Lite Companies High Low 7/31/59 
Re sic ck cots sauce babs édeOeenee 268 211 247 
PUROTIORR TURTIONEE TEINO onic cc cccctscccvssecccccceves 125% 834 W, 
nS Re eee 30%, 23 24'/2 
Business Men's Assurance .............cccccccccceses 44\/, 39, 40'/ 
California-Western States Life (G) ................. 120 100 116'/2 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) .................... 29/2 20 2674/5 
Connecticut General Life ....................ceceeee 393 312 387 
Continental Assurance (A) ...............0-ececeees 176 135 157 
CT MNS 95 On occ cules acakecnes cette bie ca codbuews oadek 85!/ 67%, 83 
| ea apenas: LIB. TEP ooo csvccvcs cash ice 53//, él 
NS Me ea he a eslng cS US kU Coe a eeceeshhen 22'/, 23%, 
Selioren, ag) BEE i sestieia is rhcinscks vadebiplaatinte-o tat BI, 91%, 
Kansas City Life ............ 1450 1475 
Liberty National Life (A) . 58\/, 38 HG 
Sw ME aca ciuisensaccctnvwe vanced seec éaehde 26\/, 20% 23 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia (C) ........... 60 50!/2 53, 
TS 2 eee eee 256 192 243 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life .................... 58!/2 43 45 
SII NE a cork sos bc yep ade ovicesh<cscades 77 60 67 
ee re ere re 126 105 110, 
North American Life (Chicaga) (D) ............... 20 15'/2 1634 
SPAM HR UND 5 Foose. hve doc 'nc'sschcvseives ess 20% 58!/, 
SOPUTIE POMONONN (LBEG,” o5c0sccbicdccvescsccacscwaves 80 63 73 
Soe ee ie te eee 108 8! 97 
MOROR SENN 2 Soi ase S. cb pbsWh im ch ebakaGuts 159 136 143 
WVQME asic asi cea te aes > Spdcesidecnences sien taecas oe 101! 80 96%, 
MtGer INR RENO SON Sas Ucoccnysveah Cree deccesey 51! 39 48\/, 
| es 4” clea ae tah Ret eRe an ane oa re} 43 


(A) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
18) Adjusted for 33!/3% stock dividend. 
C) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend. 
D) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. 
E) Adjusted for 20%, stock dividend. 
(6G) A Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
(H) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 22% stock dividend. 
(I) Aan for 100% stock dividend 
(K) Adjusted for 2 for | split. 


For September, 1959 











LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


AMONG THE MOST attractive 
investments in today’s market, in our 
opinion, are twelve life insurance com- 
pany stocks which are discussed in our 
latest report. It’s free. Just write or 


phone: 


LIFE STOCK DEPT. 


WM. H. TEGTMEYER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


39 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE TELETYPE 
FInancial 6-7400 CG 625 




















WALTER G. GOREY COMPANY 


Russ Building San Francisco 4 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 
YUkon 6-2332 


Specialists 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES | 
LIFE 


WEST COAST LIFE 


Report available upon request 


ALL LIFE STOCKS 
BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED 


Wire System 


John C. Legg & Company 
Baltimore and New York City 
Troster Singer & Co. 
New York City 
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and peace of mind depends on protection too — adequate insurance 
coverage against all kinds of unforeseen emergencies. 

The Security-Connecticut Group offers this kind of complete, multiple- FEL 
line service to its representatives and their clients — has withstood 2 
the test of conflagrations, earthquakes, hurricanes, and other major 





disasters for over 118 years. - 
In the days ahead, Security-Connecticut will continue to provide the 

same sound protection and service which have been its hallmark. Roe 

; 

. . . . . . . . RIC 

& This fascinating booklet contains every important missile in the Ky 





U.S. arsenal — each one in full color, identified by name, 
mission and manufacturer. And it’s a treasure-trove of facts 
about up-to-date, streamlined insurance for every need, too! 
Your clients will want this dramatic, useful booklet — tuned 12 
to our times, tailored to their needs — send for it now! 


all forms of insurance 





SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE GROUP 


SECURITY NEW HAVEN 5, CONNECTICUT, Dept. 149 | 
ME 























. Please send me ________ copies of “Insurance Protection 
e@ in the Missile Era” at no cost or obligation. 
INSURANCE : isu: 
GROUP © AGENCY v ey 
~ STREET Siaghe’ 
OF NEW HAVEN © CITY OR TOWN STATE Bs 
SCOHOHHHOHOHHHHHHHOOHHOHHOOEOOOS? 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 

Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Co. ...........- Philadelphia, Pa. 
ARIZONA Admitted 

Provident Life Insurance Company .............. Bismarck, N. D. 
ARKANSAS Admitted 

Government Employees Life Ins. Co. .......... Washington, D. C. 


Great States Life Insurance Company ........... Bloomington, Ill. 
Insurance City Life Company .................. Hartford, Conn. 


Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Ins. Co. ............ Boston, Mass. 
Monarch Life Insurance Company .............. Springfield, Mass. 
Oil Industries Life Insurance Co. ................ Houston, Texas 


Licensed 
American Western Life Ins. Co. ...............- Fort Smith, Ark. 
Central Investors Life Insurance Co. .......... N. Little Rock, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 
University Life Insurance Co. of America ........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
COLORADO Admitted 


Family Life Insurance Company ......:........... Seattle, Wash. 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. ....Minneapolis, Minn. 


Provident Life Insurance Company ............... Bismarck, N. D. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Examined 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company ........ Washington, D. C. 
Electrical Workers' Benefit Association ........ Washington, D. C. 
HAWAII Admitted 
All American Life & Casualty Company ........... Park Ridge, Ill. 
ILLINOIS Licensed 
Pilavim Life tns. Co, of America 3. 6.565 toc aes dete Chicago, Ill. 
INDIANA Admitted 


American Heritage Life Insurance Co. ......... 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America 


LOUISIANA Admitted 
University National Life Insurance Co. ............ Norman, Okla. 
Licensed 


American Standard Life Insurance Co. 
Bankers Life of Louisiana 
Bayou State Life Insurance Co. ........... 
Evangeline Life & Casualty Ins. Co. 

Lie ae tne Soult... 5.5... 2+ eee ee Metairie, La. 
National Savings Life Ins. Co. .-.............40-- Shreveport, La. 
Rockett Life Insurance Company ... 
MAINE Admitted 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. ... 
National Life Assurance Co. of Canada ........... 
Old Security Life Insurance Company ... ...Kansas City, Mo. 
NEW YORK Examined 


Confederation Life Association ..................-- Toronto, Can. 


Polish National Alliance of Brooklyn ............ New York, N. Y 
NEVADA Admitted 
Provident Life Insurance Company ............... Bismarck, N. D 
NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 
North State Life Insurance Company ...........Burlington, N. C. 
Admitted 
Palmetto State Life Insurance Company .......... Columbia, S. C 
Examined 
c 


Durham Life Insurance Company ................. Raleigh, N. 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 


Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Co. ............ Hammond, Ind. 


Srageas Wilmington, Del. 


sta nleaice Bee Baton Rouge, La. 
Pic ALR AA A EMER Syed PE eR yea PE Ruston, La. 


eeteaa Shreveport, La. 


tid » ehisbc eae pete Ringgold, La. 


.Minneapolis, Minn. 
.Ontario, Can. 
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OHIO Admitted 

National Old Line Insurance Company .......... Little Rock, Ark, 
N Admitted 

All American Life & Casualty Co. ................ Park Ridge, |I. 

PENNSYLVANIA Examined 


American Union Polish Brotherhood of St. Joseph... 


. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Industrial Life Insurance Company 


See ea eet tae Philadelphia, Pa. 


State Mutual Benefit Society ................... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ukrainian National Aid Assn. of Am. .........:.... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND Examined 

Puritan Life Insurance Company ................ Providence, R. |, 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. ................-. Boston, Mass. 
Federated Life Insurance Company ............. Owatonna, Minn, 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 


Riverside Insurance Company of America 


2 Pirie ee Little Rock, Ark. 


Examined 
National Reserve Life Insurance Company ...... Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Licensed 
Prairie States Insurance Company .................. Huron, S. D. 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ............ Boston, Mass. 
Federated Life Insurance Company ............. Owatonna, Minn. 
National College & University Life Ins. Co. .......... Atlanta, Ga. 
UTAH Admitted 
Provident Life Insurance Company ..............- Bismarck, N. D. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Sturdivant Life Insurance Co. ........... North Wilkesboro, N. C, 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 


Indianapolis Life Insurance Company ........... Indianapolis, Ind. 


WISCONSIN Admitted 

Capitol Life Insurance Company .................. Denver, Colo. 
Constitution Life Insurance Company ............... Chicago, Ill. 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company ............ New York, N. Y. 
Valley Forge Life Insurance Company .............. Reading, Pa. 
WYOMING Admitted 

Bankers National Life Insurance Company ........ Montclair, N. J. 
Central Life Assurance Company ............-. Des Moines, lowa 
Independence Life and Accident Ins. Co. .......... Louisville, Ky. 
Pacific Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ............ Los Angeles, Calif. 


econventions ahead 


All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 


SEPTEMBER 

11-12 gg Area Genl. Agents and Mgrs. Conf. of NALU, 
Dallas. 

14-18 Assn. of Superintendents of Ins. of the Provinces of Canada, 
Algonquin, St. Andrews, New Brunswick. 

18-19 American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, annual, 
Brd. of Directors, Bellevue-Stratford, Phila. 

19-23 oo gaa College of Life Underwriters, Bellevue-Stratford, 
Phila. 

20-25 — Agents & Mgrs. Conf., annual, Bellevue-Stratford, 

ila. 

20-25 Natl. Assn. of Life Underwriters, Bellevue-Stratford, Phila. 

20-25 Women Leaders Round Table, Bellevue-Stratford, Phila. 

21-23 Natl. Fraternal Congress of America, Sheraton, Phila. 

27-30 Internatl. Claim Assn., annual Americana, Bal Harbour, 


Miami. 
27-1 Internati. Assn. of Industrial Accident Brds. & Commissions, 
Sheraton Plaza, Boston. 
Life Office Management Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


28-30 


OCTOBER 


1-2 National Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, French Lick, |nd. 


12-13 Conference of Actuaries in Public Practice, Drake, Chicago. 

12-16 American Life Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

13 Insurance Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

20 Canadien Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., seminar, 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

21-23 Assn. of Life Ins. Medical Directors, Statler-Hilton, N. Y. C. 


23 Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club, 25th anniv., home office 
Equitable Life, Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 


26-28 Life Ins. Advertisers Assn., Drake, Chicago. 

28-29 Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 

28-30 Institute of Home Office Underwriters, Statler, St. Louis. 

29-30 Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Huntington-Sheraton, 


Pasadena. 
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Future sales opportunities are a built-in 
feature of State Mutual’s Guaranteed Insur- 
ability . . . the Rider which guarantees 
the policyholder the right to purchase addi- 
tional amounts of life insurance in the 
future, without evidence of insurability and 
at standard rates. 


Every three years, from ages 25 through 
40, the policyholder has a guaranteed option 
to buy an additional amount equal to the 


face value of the basic policy or $10,000 if the 
face amount is greater. For the “under 25” 
group, this means six option dates. It is thus 
possible to add as much as $10,000 at each 
option period for total extra sales of $60,000. 


Rider is ideally suited to the young market 
— young doctors, interns, college seniors, 
young executives, juveniles. Here’s a practical 
up-to-the-minute idea to help you sell, today, 
and grow along with this market tomorrow. 


Mail coupon today for full informa- 
tionon State Mutual’s new Guaranteed 
Insurability Rider. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ike, Chicago. 
tel, Chicago. 
swater Beach 


Please send me full information on your new 


ia aetna client-building Guaranteed Insurability Rider. 
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One of Gershwin’s best programs 
came from The Man from Equitable 


Gershwin’s insurance program was composed by 
The Man from Equitable—a man who's been ap- 
plauded a hundred years for insurance writing. This 
year, during the Hundredth Anniversary, there’s 
even more to applaud. New graded premiums, for 
example. New lower rates for women on larger size 


policies. Or the guaranteed insurability option. And 
more. It’s all being explained regularly on poucas 
EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS, over nationwide CBS-TV. 
No wonder so many top underwriters enjoy being}, 
The Man from Equitable! Applause is good for the}s 
ears. Doesn’t hurt the pocketbook, either. 


a00 Living Insurance from EQUITABLE 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States ©1959 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 





















































eee Owing to the many changes 
taking place in the aviation picture 
today, there have been, of necessity, 
new developments with regard to 
aviation underwriting. There are 
certain aspects of aviation, such as 
passenger flying, which have long 
since ceased to present a serious un- 
derwriting problem. But new prob- 
lems continue to arise, for the most 
part with regard to private pilots and 
military flying. In the article on 
page 14 a few developments in Avia- 
tion Underwriting are discussed with 
reference to the specific ratings of 
one particular company. This author 
deals, also, with the question of the 
future of aviation underwriting. 


®e¢@ Men with incomes of $25,000 
and more a year are the ones who 
require the estate planning services 
of the career life insurance salesman. 
At the other end of the financial scale 
is the man with an income of $5,000 
Or less whose life insurance needs 
are adequately met by the industrial 
agent. Between these two groups is 
the largest segment of our country’s 
population and the segment in which 
it seems the general lines insurance 
agent will function as a life agent in 
the not too distant future. Several 
reasons why he may very well be 
The New Salesman of life insurance 
are developed on page 21. 
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*e° The insurance industry is in 
disagreement over whether life in- 
surance agents should be permitted to 
sell mutual fund shares. Those who 
argue in favor of dual licensing claim 
that it serves the public by providing 
better financial protection for the 
family, promotes price stability and 
increased productivity, and makes 
for better social conditions by per- 
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mitting more people to share in the 
growth and earnings of American 
business. Those opposed to dual li- 
censing feel that most purchasers are 
not in a position to understand or 
assume the risks involved in secu- 
rities investments; that the best in- 
terests of both life insurance compa- 
nies and the securities business could 
not be served by agents handling 
both types of business ; and that the 
insurance industry’s fight against in- 
flation would be impaired if their 
agents were to sell mutual funds. 
The companion articles, Dual Li- 
censing of Agents and A Full Time 
Job, on page 25 are the texts of 
statements made at a hearing held 
recently in Ohio on a proposed bill 
which would prohibit the dual licens- 
ing of agents. 


eee In the present day competitive 
race for employees, there is all too 
often a tendency to select the best 
of the current crop of applicants but 
not always the man or woman best 
suited for the available position. In 
the long run, a careful search for 
truly qualified personnel will pay off 
in terms of output and responsibility. 
Once hired and trained, the em- 
ployee as well as the employer, can 
benefit from continuous appraisal of 
performance. By doing this periodi- 
cally, both employer and employee 
can be assured that the employee’s 
talents are properly channeled and 
that he is utilizing his time to the 
highest degree of productivity. The 
system of the training and appraisal 
of statistical and Data Processing 
Personnel in one company is dis- 
cussed in the article on page 43. The 
author explains how the careful se- 
lection, training, supervision and ap- 


praisal of employees have brought 
about not only a truly productive 


working force but amicable em- 
ployer-employee relations as well. 


eee There is a great need at the 
present time for thorough explora- 
tion of the various complex problems 
having to do with planned electronic 
applications. This need is partic- 
ularly urgent and, because the prob- 
lem is a relatively new one, compa- 
nies are unable to gauge anticipated 
gains on the basis of reliable com- 
parisons with other companies. It 
must be understood that electronic 
data processing is no magic push- 
button solution to the problem of op- 
erating expenses. Installation alone 
will accomplish nothing without the 
planning and carrying out of an 
all-inclusive economic program, and 
such a program must begin, not with 
consideration of increase in output, 
but with the careful scrutiny and 
simplification of every step of the 
operations from the very beginning. 
In Forces That Feed Automation 
this problem, and steps necessary for 
its solution, are discussed in full. It 
is on page 50. 


eee There are very few skills which 
are so easily learned and yet pay 
off so well in strong friendships and 
profitable business dealings as that 
of knowing how to write a good 
letter. Knowing when to write and 
how to put specific ideas across effec- 
tively can be learned by anyone in 
no time if careful attention is de- 
voted to the problem. The article on 
page 57 shows how a dull, routine 
message, either business or secial, 
may be transformed into one which 
immediately attracts the attention of 
the reader and holds his interest 
through to the end. Using strong, 
vivid words and attractive stationery 
can make writing Better Letters 
Easy as A, B,C. 


eee Sales Philosophy reviews the 
building program of one company 
during the past five years. The arti- 
cle gives the step-by-step procedures 
it used in determining its goals and 
reviews the progress made in achiev- 
ing them. The areas covered in the 
article are : planning objectives ; field 
motivation ; training ; job priorities ; 
new developments ; campaigns; and 
financing. For details see page 77. 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 


point of view 


makes a difference... 


e believe that 


agents can best sell 


what they help to create. 


safeguarding tomorrow 





ORTHWESTERN MUTUAL is run in a uniquely 
democratic way. Every agent is represented 
in the councils of this company. 

Northwestern Mutual agents belong to Agents’ 
Associations. Committees from these associations 
sit down regularly with management to discuss 
problems and opportunities. Over the years there 
has been continuous proof that the fieldman’s 
point of view is important in planning the 
company’s future. There is, therefore, a ‘‘mutual’’ 
relationship between the company and its agents, as 


well as between the company and its policyholders. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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accident & health 
experience 


A: AND HEALTH insurance is underwritten by 
some 905 companies and totals almost $4 billion in 
annual premiums. Experience is reported in five general 
categories of which the largest and fastest growing is 
group, the annual premiums of which now exceed $2 
billion. The following tabulation includes both stock 
and mutual carriers with the experience shown sepa- 
f rately for the life and fire and casualty carriers. Life 
companies which file accident department statements 
(such as The Travelers) are included in the life com- 
f pany aggregates rather than in the fire and casualty. 


The combined loss and expense ratio on the total 
accident and health business written in the life field 
(over $3 billion) is 1.8 points higher than the over-all 
combined ratio reported by the fire and casualty com- 
panies. However, the very large volume of group writ- 
ten in the life field (nearly two-thirds of the total life 
and accident and health business written by such car- 
riers) on a high loss ratio—low expense ratio basis 
brings the over-all life company loss ratio higher (by 
7.9 points) and expense ratio lower (by 6.1 points) 
than for the fire and casualty underwriters. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH AGGREGATES DECEMBER 31, 1958 
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Prem. 
Written 
572 Life Insurance Cos. 
RR ie so, $ 89,983 
Accident and Health: «2... 00.0.0. 6.0% 318,215 
DIGS MICOUAIIE | 55.5.5 a. 0..0-5 0 Sie tv agenesis 219,171 
Hospital and Medical ............ 436,614 
ict cad, in a! clint wy pata ovens SiG iy 9 2,109,688 
SIS: «new tiailece < spninsacared edicts Gane $3,173,671 
333 Fire and Cas. Ins. Cos. 
SEES Gee y eae $ 55,578 
Accident and Health ............. 152,853 
MOR-CANCEHADIC « 6. o.0c5. 556.0 dees ee’ 37,051 
Hospital and Medical ............ 160,863 
sila 4 Susp tie tie hone +nachomntonn ns 371,568 
IIL &: kiee\ocitareal'y- tia-iak Acne aban $ 777,913 
905 Companies 1958 Aggregates 
CE aac in, dic aclu hileeg kta a6 $ 145,561 
Accident: and Health 4.3.5.5... >... 0%. 471,068 
Not-cancellable .....65..6ssse0es. 256,222 
Hospital and Medical ............ 597,477 
a aS eater Pete ba Se ae eae 2,481,256 
po aU aah Ree tet en aera rece $3,951,583 
875 Companies 1957 Aggregates 
CI Bie ie ca nh esha hace aid $ 141,800 
Accident and Health ............. 446,408 
Non-cancellable ...............%. 218,435 
Hospital and Medical ............ 548,567 
i STE SRR ERPS Neely eae a 2,292,646 
TR ars ok Ba Sieh eee ean as $3,647,856 


*Last 000 omitted. t+ Incurred to premiums earned. 
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* + x 
Prem. Loss me Comb. Undr. 
Earned Ratio Ratio Ratio Poor. 
$ 89,115 41.3 47.5 88.8 $ 9,560 
313,352 48.9 45.5 94.4 15,613 
206,414 46.4 52.1 98.5 —3,551 
426,321 57.3 38.6 95.9 13,369 
2,095,432 88.6 10.5 99.1 17,145 
$3,130,634 76.3 21.8 98.1 $ 52,137 
$ 55,648 45.2 49.0 94.2 $ 3,242 
149,353 56.4 37.2 93.6 8,213 
34,792 42.1 40.9 83.0 5,001 
155,425 62.1 34.9 97.0 2,787 
365,273 82.0 16.6 98.6 3,837 
$ 760,491 68.4 27.9 96.3 $ 23,079 
$ 144,763 42.8 48.1 90.9 $12,802 
462,705 51.3 42.8 94.1 23,826 
241,206 45.8 50.5 96.3 1,450 
581,746 58.6 37.6 96.2 16,156 
2,460,705 87.7 11.4 99.1 20,982 
$3,891,125 74.7 23.0 97.7 $75,216 
$ 140,466 41.8 48.6 90.4 $12,892 
443,269 52.7 44.1 96.8 12,814 
204,752 44.8 48.3 93.1 7,553 
545,066 wa 38.0 95.7 21,982 
2,305,981 88.3 11.4 99.7 10,257 
$3,639,534 75.1 23.0 98.1 $65,498 


t Incurred to premiums written. 
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FRANK H. DAVID 
Assistant Actuary 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America 


Y FIRST STEP in writing this 
| ie was to review recent 
developments in aviation under- 
writing in my own company. I was 
amazed to discover that a whole 
year had elapsed without our having 
made any changes in our aviation 
ratings. Since we have been get- 
ting few complaints from our agents 
telling us that our aviation under- 
writing is hopelessly out of line with 
that of all other progressive com- 
panies, I conclude that the some- 
what hectic pace at which rating 
schedules were being revised a few 
years ago has slowed down. For 
this, I am sure, we are all grateful. 
It is nice to sit back for a change 
and wait for actual experience to 
catch up with all the anticipated 
improvements, 

The fundamental principles of 
aviation underwriting are well 
covered in Shepherd and Webster’s 
“Selection of Risks,’ and I do not 
intend to repeat them here. I tried 
to avoid overloading this paper with 
statistics, but statistics are neces- 
sary in many places to explain un- 
derwriting practices. Most of the 
figures I shall quote are based on 
the 1958 report of the Committee 
on Aviation of the Society of Actu- 
aries, but I am going to present 
some additional data on general 
business flying and on helicopter 
flying. 

Passenger flying has ceased to be 
a serious underwriting problem, but 
I am going to spend just a moment 
on it. In the years 1954-1957, the 
passenger fatality rate on United 
States scheduled airlines was .09 
per 100,000 passenger hours; this 
means that a net extra premium of 
nine cents per $1,000 is required 
for an applicant who flies one 
hundred hours a year as a pas- 
senger. This low rate justifies 
disregarding passenger flying on 
United States scheduled airlines 
both for life insurance and double 
indemnity. It is interesting to note 
that the rate charged for trip in- 
surance sold at airports is four cents 
per $1,000. 

Passenger fatality rates of other 
countries reporting to the Interna- 
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tional Air Transport Association, 
including Canada, were about four 
times as high as in the United 
States for the period 1954~-1957. 
The passenger hazard is still negli- 
gible, except for the double indem- 
nity benefit in the case of applicants 
who fly a large number of hours. 


Improved Record 


The record of the large non- 
scheduled carriers in the United 
States has improved considerably in 
recent years. There were no fatal 
accidents at all in 1956 and 1957; 
as a result, the passenger fatality 
rate for the period 1954-1957 
dropped to a level about double 
that of United States scheduled 
airlines. In the period 1953-1956, 
however, the rate was about seven 
times that of the scheduled airlines. 

Turning now to pilots of sched- 
uled airlines, government statistics 
show that their annual fatality rate 
in the period 1954-1957 was about 
1 per 1,000 in the United States 
and 4 per 1,000 in Canada. These 
pilots are now generally accepted at 
standard rates. Owing to its smal- 
ler volume, the Canadian experience 
fluctuates considerably more than 
that in the United States. In the 
inter-company study, scheduled air- 
line pilots who were issued standard 
policies also produced a fatality 
rate of 1 per 1,000 in the period 
1955-1957, but so far this is based 
on only two deaths. The rate for 
scheduled airline pilots who were 
paying an aviation extra premium 
was slightly more than 2 per 1,000 
in the same period. This group in- 
cludes pilots who are not eligible for 
standard insurance because they 
engage in other kinds of flying. It 
also includes pilots of scheduled 
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freight lines, who are granted 
standard insurance by some com- 
panies but not by others. 

Except for scheduled airline pilots, 
no government statistics are avail- 
able for any group of pilots on a 
life-year basis. In the inter-com- 
pany study, commercial pilots other 
than scheduled airline pilots have 
been subdivided into two groups: 
those who spend at least half their 
flying time as instructors, and all 
others. The fatality rate for both 
groups has consistently been close 
to 5 per 1,000. These groups are, 
however, far from homogeneous. 
They include pilots engaged in such 
different activities as business trans- 
portation, charter flying, crop con- 
trol, helicopter flying, etc. To 
develop appropriate rates for some 
of these groups, it is necessary to 
turn to Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration statistics which relate the 
number of pilot fatalities in various 
kinds of flying to the estimated 
number of airplane hours flown. I 
shall express the rates in terms of 
the net extra premium per $1,000 
required to cover 100 hours of fly- 
ing. To establish a point of refer- 
ence, this extra premium is ten cents 
for scheduled airline pilots. 


Complicates Situation 


To translate these rates into gross 
extra premiums, it is necessary to 
estimate the average annual flying 
time and add an appropriate load- 
ing for commissions and expenses. 
The situation is complicated by the 
fact that many professional pilots 
engage in several kinds of flying. 
The underwriter must also decide 
whether the aviation picture he sees 
at time of application is likely to be 
a permanent one, 
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For pilots of large non-scheduled 
carriers, the extra premium per 100 
hours was forty cents in the years 
1954-1957. This is based on only 
three deaths; as mentioned above, 
there were no fatalities in 1956 and 
1957. For the period 1953-1956, 
the extra premium was $1. 

For business flying, I am going 
to quote from a study by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board covering the 
period 1951-1956, which recently 
came to my attention, The study 
distinguishes between executive 
flying and flying for personal and 
other business. Executive flying is 
defined as “flying done by corpora- 
tions, companies and other organ- 
izations in aircraft owned or leased 
in connection with the requirements 
of their enterprises, including the 
transport of personnel and cargo, 
not for compensation, and employ- 
ing professional pilots for this pur- 
pose.” Personal and other business 
flying includes ‘flying done by in- 
dividuals (mainly non-professional 
pilots), not for compensation, in 
their own, borrowed or rented air- 
craft in connection with their busi- 
ness activities.” The extra premium 
per 100 hours for first pilots in 
executive flying turned out to be 
sixty-five cents, based on 47 fatali- 
ties. The corresponding extra pre- 
mium in personal and other business 
flying was $1.23, based on 189 
deaths. Many companies are grant- 
ing standard insurante to pilots of 
company-owned planes used for 
business transportation under condi- 
tions comparable to scheduled 
airlines. Though such pilots prob- 
ably fly considerably less than 
scheduled airline pilots, the above 
figures suggest that they must be 
carefully selected to justify standard 
rates, 
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Based on the experience of 1951- 
1954, the extra premium per 100 
hours was $2 for non-scheduled 
passenger and cargo operations, $3 
for patrol, survey and other indus- 
trial flying, $3.50 for flight instruc- 
tion (1952-1954), and $7 for crop 
control. 

For business transportation and 
crop control, there was reason to 
believe that the number of pilots 
closely approximated the number of 
aircraft used principally for that 
purpose. By using the latter num- 
ber as the exposure, the Aviation 
Committee estimated the annual 
fatality rate to be about 2 per 1,000 
for pilots engaged in business trans- 
portation, and 11 per 1,000 for 
pilots engaged in crop control. 


Few Solid Facts 


Increasing use is being made of 
helicopters, but so far there are few 
solid facts on which to base the 
underwriting of pilots who fly them. 
Relatively high rates have been 
noted for Air Force helicopter 
pilots, but it has generally been as- 
sumed that the civilian experience 
would be much better. It is true 
that in the last five years there have 
been no fatal accidents in scheduled 
helicopter passenger operations. 
However, only 2,500,000 revenue 
plane miles were flown in the years 
1953-1957; if a single pilot had 
been killed, the resulting fatality 
rate would have been many times 
that of the other scheduled airlines 
in the same period. In _ general 
aviation, helicopter crashes resulted 
in seven pilot deaths in 1957. These 
crashes occurred when the helicop- 
ters were being used for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 4 contract-charter, 
2 exhibition-demonstration, and 1 
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ferry. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
estimates that there were about 300 
helicopters in active use in the 
United States in 1957, and that 
they flew approximately 8,800,000 
miles in 105,000 hours. On the basis 
of these figures, the required extra 
premium for 100 hours of helicopter 
flying is $7, the same as for crop 
dusting. While this rate is based on 
very limited experience, it does noth- 
ing to support the view that helicop- 
ters are safer than conventional air- 
craft. Apparently, helicopters are 
not easy to handle. It is true that 
an accident is less likely to be fatal 
than an accident involving a con- 
ventional plane. If the engine fails, 
autorotation of the rotor blades is 
supposed to enable the helicopter to 
descend safely. However, I learned 
from an article in the April issue 
of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine that engine failure is dangerous 
when the helicopter is at a height 
of less than 300 feet, because it may 
drop all the way before the rotors 
are free-wheeling fast enough to 
break the fall. Civilian helicopter 
pilots are being set up as a separate 
category in the  inter-company 
study. I am afraid, however, that 
the volume in this category will be 
so small that it will be many years 
before reliable results emerge. 


Private Pilots 


We next come to the classiflca- 
tion of private pilots. This category 
includes pilots flying only for pleas- 
ure, as well as those flying for per- 
sonal business, who were included 
in the Civil Aeronautics Board 
study referred to above. This is 
another area where most companies 
are granting standard insurance to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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YOU may be the man qual- 
ified in Life and Accident 
and Sickness Insurance who 
is ready to step up to the 
General Agent level. 

Old Line Life offers such a 
man Agency Building op- 
portunities... You'll receive 
the sales material, plans, 
commissions, assistance and 
know-how you need to do 
the job successfully. 

Act now — write for full 
details. Learn what we can 
do to make your step a 
rewarding one — 


For full details write F. D. 
GUYNN, VP and Director 
of Agencies. Dept. B-9 


in IN CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA, ILLINOIS, 
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Aviation Underwriting—Continued 


carefully selected applicants. To 
qualify, an applicant must generally 
meet several criteria—minimum 
age, minimum flying experience, 
and maximum annual flying time. 
Recent inter-company _ statistics 
justify standard rates for applicants 
meeting these qualifications. Pilots 
who had at least 100 hours experi- 
ence and who flew less than 100 
hours in the 12 months preceding 
issue produced a fatality rate well 
below 1 per 1,000. The rate in- 
creased as the annual flying time 
went up. 

The most recent inter-company 
experience on student pilots was 
published in the 1957 report. The 
aviation death rate was 1.4 per 
1,000 in the first policy year, 3.3 in 
the second, and negligible in the 
third. Undoubtedly, many of these 
policyholders did not keep up their 
flying. Since a student pilot has 
not yet established a consistent pat- 
tern, it seems reasonable to charge 
him at least the maximum rate for 
private pilots, and most companies 
do so. 


Military Aviation 


Statistics on military aviation are 
collected by the Aviation Commit- 
tee of the Society of Actuaries from 
the Armed Services, as well as 
from the companies contributing to 
the annual aviation studies. From 
these statistics various factors 
emerge which seem to have a bear- 
ing on the risk. These include age, 
type of flying, total piloting experi- 
ence, annual flying time, branch of 
service, and rank. Companies’ rat- 
ing schedules generally take into 
account several of these factors. 
The practical need to keep schedules 
reasonably simple makes it import- 
ant to consider only the most im- 
portant ones, but there is no general 
agreement which they are. 

Available statistics show a 
marked decrease of the aviation 
death rate with advancing age, and 
this feature is reflected in the rating 
schedules of most companies. In the 
years 1954-1957, the annual death 
rate per 1,000 for both Air Force 
and Navy pilots at ages under 30 
was. more than twice the rate for 
those aged 30 and over. In the 
Air Force there was little difference 





between the rate for pilots under 
age 25 and that for pilots aged 
25-29, but in the Navy the former 
rate was almost double the latter. 

In the inter-company study of 
military pilots, which includes only 
policies issued with an aviation 
extra premium, 90% of the experi- 
ence in recent years has been at 
ages 30 and over, and the aviation 
death rate at these ages has been 
about 3.5 per 1,000, which is a little 
better than the Air Force experi- 
ence. At ages under 30, the inter- 
company rates are much lower than 
the Air Force rates, but the volume 
of data is too small to be reliable. 
The small volume at these ages is 
probably due to two factors: less 
need for insurance, and less ability 
to afford it, both because of smaller 
pay and higher extra premiums. 

Air Force statistics make it clear 
that the type of flying assignment 
has an important bearing on the 
risk. Fighter pilots have consistently 
had the worst experience. In the 
period 1954-1957, their aviation 
death rate was 20 per 1,000, com- 
pared with 7 per 1,000 for bomber 
pilots, 4 per 1,000 for transport 
pilots and 8 per 1,000 for helicopter 
pilots. Earlier statistics showed 
even greater differences. Accord- 
ingly, many. companies now con- 
sider the type of flying, as well as 
age, in classifying military pilots 
under age 30. This practice as- 
sumes that a pilot engaged in a 
relatively safe type of flying is not 
likely to be transferred to a more 
hazardous type. At ages 30 and 
over, most companies charge the 
same rate regardless of type of 
flying. As a group, pilots in their 
thirties are more mature and ex- 
perienced, and less likely to take 
chances or to be assigned to dan- 
gerous missions, than those in their 
twenties. These characteristics may 
tend to equalize the risk between 
different types of flying. 


Showed Higher Rates 


For a few years, separate Air 
Force figures were available for 
jet and propeller-driven planes, and 
they showed higher rates for jet 
planes. Some companies considered 
this factor in their rating schedule. 
Recently, however, the figures made 
available to the Aviation Committee 
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are for jet and _propeller-driven 
planes combined. As far as fighters 
and bombers are concerned, the Air 
Force is now largely converted to 
jets, so this breakdown is no longer 
so important as it used to be. 
Some students of the subject be- 
lieve that differences in the experi- 
ence by age chiefly reflect differ- 
ences in the type of flying. 
According to this theory, the high 
fatality rates for pilots under age 
thirty are due to the fact that most 
fighter pilots are in this age group, 
and the experience of a group of 
fighter pilots in their thirties would 
not differ much from that of a 
group in their twenties. If this 
were so, age should not be a factor 
in the rating schedule. To test this 
theory, it would be necessary to 
analyze the experience both by age 
and type of flying. Statistics now 
available do not permit such an 
analysis, but the Aviation Commit- 
tee is asking companies which can 
conveniently do so to maintain their 
records in such a way that this 
point can be investigated in future 
studies. It will be several years 
before sufficient data can be accu- 
mulated to yield significant results. 


Aviation Death Rates 


In the inter-company study, mili- 
tary pilots under age thirty have 
been subdivided into those with at 
least 800 hours of piloting experi- 
ence and others. In recent years Air 
Force aviation death rates in this 
study have been substantially the 
same for these two groups, but in 
the Navy pilots aged 25-29 who 
had flown eight hundred hours at is- 
sue have experienced materially 
lower rates than those who had not. 
Several companies have abandoned 
total flying experience as a criterion. 
This has the practical advantage of 
avoiding applications for reduc- 
tions in ratings when the insured 
has acquired the minimum experi- 
ence required for a lower rating. 

Since annual flying time is not 
believed to vary much for full-time 
military pilots, it is generally disre- 
garded. It has become quite com- 
mon, however, to grant lower rates 
to so-called “proficiency” pilots, i.e., 
pilots whose primary duties are of 
a non-flying nature but who do 
enough flying to maintain profi- 
ciency and qualify for flight pay. 

(Continued on page 62) 








REINSURANCE 


For more than 90 years, 
Connecticut General has been 
progressively active in reinsurance. 


Our long experience in all 
phases of life insurance makes it 
possible for Connecticut General 
to supplement a company’s 
program for issuing 

any type of personal insurance. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
to call at your office 
to explain our facilities in detail. 


“<>. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 
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Ed Hegarty shows you: 








How to boost your sales 
by getting the prospect 
to help sell himself! 


A practical guide to successful selling that 
proves that no one can sell a prospect better than 
himself! Famous sales-trainer Ed Hegarty gives 
you easy-to-use techniques that help you get the 
customer “into the act,” telling you how to have 
him perform the essential jobs of listening, look- 
ing, and taking part. Hegarty clearly shows that 
the customer really wants to help . . . and if you 
guide him properly, he'll do a big part of the 
selling job. How the prospect can help you tell 
the story, explain the visuals, demonstrate the 
product, and close the sale are all covered. 


Just Published 


GET THE PROSPECT 
TO HELP YOU SELL 


By ED J. HEGARTY 
205 pages, 6 x 9, $5.95 


In this highly rewarding approach to sales 
strategy, Ed Hegarty builds his methods and tech- 
niques on a fact that’s been proved in thousands 
of sales interviews—‘“‘anything you can do, the 


prospect can do a. 

He covers everything 
A few of the from the preapproach 
specific aids: and the approach to 
the presentation, dem- 
onstration, close, and 
followup, emphasizing 
what the prospect can 
do to help you make 
the sale. 
Techniques in this vol- 
ume can be used with 


7 ways to build your 
prospect's interest 


4 ways to 
your voice 


improve 


8 pointers for talk- buyers of all types in 
ing wit your selling virtually every 
visual kind of product. They 

are soundly based on 

16 tips on using a the author’s own ex- 
presentation perience in sales train- 


ing and his close 
contact with thousands 
of successful salesmen 
in all parts of the 
country. Here’s dollars 
worth of practical sales 
know-how that you 
can start using today 


10 ways you can get 
the buyer to help 


15 methods for clos- 
ing sales 


4 ways to sum up to boost your income 
benefits . . . and and skyrocket your 
much more! sales! 


r——— 10 Days’ Free Trial -——— 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., DEPT. BEST-9 | 
| 327 W. 41 St., New York 36, N. Y. | 


Send me Hegarty’s Get the Prospect to Help | 
| You Sell for 10 days’ examination on ap- 
| proval. In 10 days I will remit $5.95, plus | 

few cents delivery costs, or return postpaid. 
(We pay delivery costs if remittance ac- 
| companies this coupon; same examination | 
and return privilege.) 


I WED cc vccerecccevevcchctcconcetessestereeesees 1 

| BEEING. 9 occas scevivecedvetqvccvoccesvesebeecee 1 

DOSS SS por Zone...... State........ | 
CO | nos ccemtcecicgccindcavectcesenetsanes l 
PRD © asic vc. ccllbnced ete eaeduanerducectcees ows | 
For price and terms outside U. 


8. 
| write McGraw-Hill Intl, N. ¥. C. 
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How Inflation 


Has Hurt Me 





... This article was declared the 
winner of an anti-inflation letter con- 
test conducted by the Salt Lake City 
Deseret News. The author graduated 
from the University of Utah in 1952 
as a business major and last year won 
his C.L.U. designation. He has three 
children; Cherie Ann, 7, Susan, 5, 
and Brian J., 3. 











JAY B. HORROCKS, C.L.U. 
Agent 
Beneficial Life Insurance Company 


NFLATION HURTS most where it 
hime deepest! The real hurt is in- 
flation’s effect upon our attitudes 
and basic beliefs. Age-old virtues 
are being proved questionable. My 
faith in the doctrine of self govern- 
ment is severely shaken. 

My wife and I have carefully 
saved since we were married nine 
years ago. Our car is an old one, 
our clothing is modest. My insur- 
ance program is permanent and 
adequate, of which I am proud. We 
have believed that through adhering 
to sound financial principles, spend- 
ing less than we made, we could 
accumulate money that would pro- 
vide us a nice home and a good stand- 
ard of living, our children could 
be educated to professional levels, 
and we could afford to be generous 
to those less fortunate. Retirement 
has been planned in terms of today’s 
dollar. 


Proved Wrong 


Has this way of life earned us 
respect? No! Our friends have 
scoffed at our sacrifice and, to this 
point, have proved us wrong. The 
savings that were to have built our 
home three years ago are still in- 
adequate. Our friends say to borrow 
all we can and let inflation pay off 
the bill. We’ve defended ourselves 
by quoting Benjamin Franklin, our 
church leaders, and others who have 
said thrift is a virtue. Our friends 
retort, “Because of inflation, it is 
safer to speculate than to save.” It 
seems almost the truth. 


My father has a favorite saying, 
“My word is as good as my bond.” 
“Bond” has always meant respect, 
sureness, and safety to me. Now 
Uncle Sam is paying off his bonds 
with depreciated dollars. Inflation 
degrades both bonds and Uncle 
Sam. 

Our thoughts suggest that tomor- 
row values may be restored. Again 
our friends point out the campaign 
promises made in the last election. 
Millions and billions roll off their 
tongues as glibly as though they 
were talking about grains of sand at 
the seashore. Reason tells us this 
doesn’t curb inflation. 


Self Respect 


The plight of the pensioned is 
pitiful. Their S-O-$ (Save Our 
Dollars) is desperate. They mind 
not so much the reduced living 
standards as the loss of self re- 
spect that accompanies a dole. In- 
creased social security benefits, 
which weren’t paid for by the re- 
cipients, are a government dole 
forced to be paid by that devil 
inflation. This dole does have a 
terrible price in the misery of our 
oldsters, the confusion of our family 
heads, and the “something for noth- 
ing” attitude it is breeding in our 
younger generation. 

This country grew strong in an 
atmosphere that valued and _ re- 
warded individual initiative, sacri- 
fice, and foresight. 

My wife and I don’t ask for sym- 
pathy. We’re strong and healthy. 
We don’t mind working extra hard 
for a cause we believe in. We'll 
gladly tighten our belts, and widows 
and old people will too, just as they 
did after Pearl Harbor to protect 
our way of life against an insidious 
enemy. 

Inflation is not prosperity. In- 
flation is too heavy a tax to pay for 
new roads, wheat stockpiles, and 
trips to the moon. Get this monster 
“inflation” off our backs. 
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or noth- the limit for a man like Floyd Studer! 


in our 


g in an #40 years ago, this enterprising young man from True, Mr. Studer would have been successful in most any 
und = re- business. But, he says American United helped him get 
sacri- there faster. That's the ‘Partnership Philosophy’ in action 
... the way you'll find it here. 


Amarillo joined American United. From the first day, 


he realized the unusual opportunities for shaping a 
‘or sym- Jcareer. And he took advantage of them. 











grey Advancing from personal producer to agency man- e 

We'll [get Floyd Studer became an outstanding success . . . SSS 
widows fin his company and in his community. He not only > SINCE SGeSEGE 1577 
as they iB : 
: aed placed millions of insurance, he took the time to de- American United 
nsidjous {V¢lop others in his agency. Along the way, he also found . = 

time for ranching and banking interests. And he worked ; | f 

ity. + tirclessly for civic organizations, from Amarillo to all 
mg a ' corners of Texas (and that’s a lot of corners). 
monster 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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: 7 3 OUTSTANDING REASONS 
y WHY YOUR SALESMEN 
je WILL SELL BETTER... 


WITH COLBURN PRODUCED 
M-P* FILMS 


s 


ACCEPTABILITY 


‘.. A film presentation has an interest and 

‘, excitement factor that makes it easier for TH 
the salesman to secure appointments. 

He will find too, that his prospect’s wife ‘ 
is much more likely to become interested, —_ 
attentive, and convinced by a film presentation. ‘ 


BELIEVABILITY AP? 






To the prospect, the film presentation is the voice of an a 
*% authoritative, unbiased third party. As such he will be more ——- 
F&é inclined to believe and act on the facts presented. The film apes 
jp = too, will be more effective than the vast majority of salesmen tateme 
in making use of strong emotional appeals. ion thar 
ral lin 
ery la: 
PRODUCTIBILITY nee bu 
Salesmen will make more calls... more sales. No matter how tired ther | 
or out-of-sorts the salesman may be, he can rely on the film for a gent c 
“letter perfect,’ enthusiastic sales presentation. With the racket 
aid of the film, that “one-more-call” is far easier state 
and more likely to be made. inue t 
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ne wh 
HOW COLBURN ASSOCIATES CAN HELP You. We have produced 21 Motivation-Presentation films for tht, this 


insurance industry that have aided in the sale of over $1 billion of insurance. With this wealth of experience in producingt') sp 
The 
films for the insurance industry, we would welcome the opportunity of discussing with you the possibility of eithe bate th 


sound slidefilms or motion pictures for use in your sales, training or recruiting programs. There’s no obligation . .Bnsurai 


j Some | 
... Why not write or telephone us today Af vias 





JOHN COLBURN ASSOCIATES, INC. 1122 CENTRAL AVE., WILMETTE, ILL, * Alpine 1-8520 * Chicago: BRoadway 3-23l8r,,. §, 
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THOMAS M. BRUCE, JR. 
President 
Puritan Life Insurance Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 















T THE RISK of incurring criticism 
of some life insurance agents, 
ompany presidents and agency su- 
pervisors, I will tee off with the 
statement that it is my sincere opin- 
ion that in the next decade the gen- 
ral lines insurance agents will do a 
ery large per cent of the life insur- 
nce business in this country. On the 
ther hand, the well-trained career 
gent capable of working with upper- 
racket prospects with complicated 
state planning problems will con- 
inue to do a substantial business. 
he industrial debit agent will also 
continue to keep calling on his collec- 
tion route and through this method 
lone hold on to a share of the mar- 
ket. Specifically, it appears the $25,- 
0 and up income people will be the 
province of the estate planner; the 
$5,000 and under will be serviced by 
he industrial agent. 


The Largest Segment 


Between these two groups, the 
general lines man seems to be the 
me who will sell most of the life sold 
to this largest segment of our coun- 
ry’s population. 

There are many factors that indi- 
ate the general lines man as the life 
nsurance salesman of the future. 
Some of these factors from his point 
pf view are already apparent. 





or September, 1959 








Right or wrong, a great many of 
these men feel they are facing the 
problem of survival. They constantly 
refer to rising agency operating 
costs. They state categorically that 
while rates for some of the casualty 
coverages have increased during re- 
cent years, the rates for fire cover- 
ages, all risk floater coverages, work- 
men’s compensation, public liability 
and other policy forms and some 
other casualty coverages have not 
increased in direct proportion to 
their increased living and operating 
costs. They are troubled by the fact 
that percentage-wise commissions to- 
day are lower than they were prior 
to World War II, and that commis- 
sions today are continually in jeop- 
ardy as a result of loss factors con- 
fronting fire and casualty underwrit- 
ing operations. The increased dollar 
premium, particularly automobile 
premiums, seems to be creating a col- 
lection program. For many it is be- 
coming an obsession and a harass- 
ing ghost to everyday existence. 
This assortment of aggravations, real 
or magnified, combine to make the 
general lines agent feel himself an 
unhappy entrepreneur in constant 
search of additional allied income to 
help support his general lines busi- 
ness. 


I am not a fire and casualty expert, 
but I have been living and working 
with these men over most of the past 
ten years and the following is what 
they tell me. 


Increased fire and casualty volume 
many of them have quickly rejected 


The 


New 


Salesman 


as an answer to their problems. This 
appears only to aggravate their cap- 
ital problem, increase their collection 
problem and involve them with 
greater service obligations than they 
currently have. There is a need of 
some type of allied sales operation 
that requires little or no service and 
one that will produce “pure income” 
to them. They say their sales opera- 
tion cannot involve the handling of 
additional accounts receivable, nor 
can it be tied to an account payable 
at the end of the month. 


Turn to Life Insurance 


Some are looking to real estate, 
others to mutual funds, and many are 
starting to look to the most allied 
source of income that can be earned 
by them—life insurance. They find 
that neither the sale of mutual funds 
nor real estate adds to the insurance 
services they are providing for their 
customers. They do, in fact, mini- 
mize this service, since the time de- 
voted to sale of real estate or mutual 
funds reduces the actual insurance 
service that they provide to their cus- 
tomers, Another disadvantage they 
encounter is the fact that they can- 
not tie in real estate or mutual fund 
sales to their regular fire and casu- 
alty service calls, at least, not as a 
regular routine of operation. 

Experiences in many offices re- 
cently show the general lines man is 
starting to learn that life insurance 
selling eliminates many of these dis- 
advantages and provides him with a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the Million-Dollar Man: 


The DuKane Flip-Top presents 
sound-plus-pictures in a compact, 
lightweight, easy-to-use sales tool 
which saves valuable time . . . gives 
the experienced and successful 
insurance agent a first-class assist 
in planning his calls and seeing 
more people in each working day. 
Agents are proud to carry and 

use the sturdy, attractively- 
styled Flip-Top! 


the Young Agent 
on his way: 


The intelligent use of audio- 

visual selling helps the younger agent 
reach top earnings brackets faster, 
and the DuKane Flip-Top is the ideal 
audio-visual sales aid for the insur- 
ance business. All in one unit, the 
Flip-Top sets up quickly and easily, 
doesn’t let the prospect’s attention 
wander while you’re fussing with 
cords, screens, and window-shades. 
Brilliant pictures, even in full 
sunlight, on self-contained screen, 
plus top voice fidelity. 


The Flip-Top is adaptable to your own custom-produced 
sound slidefilm program, or to the stock films now avail- 
able for insurance selling. 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 
St. Charies, Illinois 


DuKane Corporation, Dept. BIN99, St. Charles, Ill. 
Please tell me more about the Flip-Top in insur- 
ance selling. I am especially interested in 

(0 Our own custom-produced sound slidefilms. 

(0 Information on Stock films for insurance selling. 


Name. 
Cc 


Add. 


City & State 
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The New Salesman—Continued 


very decided advantage. He states it 
places him in a position of providing 
a more complete insurance service to 
both his old and new customers. 

There is one additional factor that 
in future years may become a very 
strong pressure incentive toward 
forcing the general lines agent into 
life insurance sales, and this is a 
potent word in any sales organiza- 
tion—competition, The new area of 
competition in his general lines op- 
eration he fears may and probably 
will come from the life career man 
who will also be fighting for survival. 
I refer specifically to the new con- 
cept of multiple-line companies cre- 
ated by acquisition of fire and casu- 
alty companies by life companies and 
vice versa. 


Packaging Certain Result 


There already are indications that 
the organization and creation of mul- 
tiple-line companies has and will re- 
sult in packaging of policies includ- 
ing life, accident and sickness, and 
fire and casualty coverages. In the 
near future it may be more usual 
than not to see the life career man 
attempting to sell these package pol- 
icies and thereby becoming a serious 
competitive group to the general 
lines man. If such becomes the trend, 
and it appears it will, the general 
lines man in self-defense will learn 
to sell life and accident and sickness 
coverages. 

Once the fire and casualty agent 
does enter the life field, the life ca- 
reer man is no longer a formidable 
opponent to him. He possesses innu- 
merable advantages that almost make 
it a foregone conclusion that he will 
write life cases in competition with 
the life career man, even though the 
latter may be more expert in his ad- 
vices and underwriting experience. 
Some of these advantages I have 
seen demonstrated often enough to 
know they are true. 


Position of Confidence 


In handling fire and casualty cov- 
erages for a prospect, he is already 
in a position of confidence. He is 
familiar with the prospect’s personal 
family and business situation and 
financial condition. He possesses 


knowledge that the life career man 
has to extract from an unwilling, and 
in most cases, an uncooperative giver 
of information—the prospect. He 
has a fairly good idea of what his 
customers can afford to pay in addi- 
tional life insurance premiums, and 
will seldom make the fatal mistake of 
programming beyond the prospect's 
ability to pay. 

It appears a natural tendency for 
an insurance buyer to limit the num- 
ber of people that he will take into 
his confidence as to personal and 
financial matters; and if the general 
lines man can service his life insur- 
ance needs, he may be reluctant to 
deal with another person who will 
also have to obtain confidential in- 
formation from him. 

I have observed one vefy distinct 
advantage the general lines agent 
possesses over the life career agent. 
This is his ability to talk to prospects 
during the working day, and without 
the necessity of setting up formal ap- 
pointments for such solicitations. 
The first hurdles that face the career 
agent (prospecting, the approach, 
and fact-finding) have been removed 
from the racing lane of the general 
lines agent (See illustration). The 
prospect is used to talking to him 
during the daytime and it is no prob- 
lem for him to secure an audience 
with the prospect during the regular 
working hours. It’s as simple as a 
20-second telephone call—‘‘Hello, 
Jim, I’d like to see you this after- 
noon or tomorrow about some cov- 
erages—What’s the best time? 3:30 
this afternoon? O. K. I'll see you 
then.” 


A Natural Subject 


Just think of the many ingenious 
methods employed by the life career 
man to secure such an appointment 
with Jim. Even if he gets to see him, 
it will probably be in the evening be- 
cause Jim is too busy to talk about 
life insurance during the daytime. 
Yet he is willing to talk about it with 
his regular insurance man—he can't 
help himself, because he was trapped. 
Even though he was trapped, he’s not 
going to be reluctant to talk about life 
insurance. Any type of insurance 
conversation is a natural subject to 
discuss with his “insurance advisor.” 

Even in the race for the fourth 


hurdle, “programming,” the general 
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lines man has a decided advantage. 
Being in a position of confidence, and 
possessing personal knowledge of the 
prospect’s financial situation, he can 
sell with a piece of scrap paper in 
front of him which he uses to show 
premium costs, cash values, divi- 
dends and net costs. In fact, if he is 
real smart, he’ll have the prospect 
figure these costs himself. This ap- 
parently is enough to eliminate all 
element of doubt as to the value of 
the policy that he is buying. The life 
career man on the other hand does 
justify his existence as a professional 
counsellor and will require the use 
of survey sheets, charts, graphs, and 
possibly other programming material 
—all of which is time consuming. 
The need for programming exists 
primarily from a_ high-income 
buyer’s need and the economies in- 
volved therein. It still is an open 
question whether the general lines 
man has the ability to service the life 
needs of all his customers. There is, 
however, a practical answer to this. 


The General Agent 


Let’s look what happens where the 
prospect desires or appreciates elab- 
orate programming or he cannot be 
sold any other way. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the general lines man 
may offer this service by picking up 
the prospect’s policies and delivering 
them to the general agent of the com- 
pany through whom he is placing his 
business. The general agent will 
gladly perform this service for him 
and provide him with equal or even 
superior advices, depending upon the 
education background of himself and 
his staff. This is now done in some 
places by some life offices as a 
method of getting brokerage busi- 
ness. It appears this availability for 
the general lines man will increase 
and be in more localities. 


To answer the question : “Can the 
fire and casualty agent adequately 
service the life insurance needs of his 
prospects?” In many cases he will 
try to avoid the time-consuming pro- 
cedure of such programming in favor 
of the single need, one interview 
type of sale ; but where he deems ad- 
visable, it appears he is able to pro- 
vide the service know-how and pro- 
gramming advices as effectively as 
the life career man. 
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The fire and casualty man looks 
more and more like the proverbial 
salesman. He is neat appearing, col- 
lege trained, and gregarious helpful 
community member. He sells “nat- 
urally,” and as indicated above, life 
is almost a “natural” for him. The 
people in his community know and 
respect him as “Mr. Insurance.” 
Don’t you think this fire and casualty 
agent might become “The New Life 
Insurance Salesman” ? 





GARSIDE RESIGNS 


CHARLES GARSIDE has resigned as 
president and chairman of the board 
of Associated Hospital Service of 
New York (Blue Cross). Pending 
selection of a new chairman and 
president, three members of the 
board of directors will serve as an 
administrative committee. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 


THERE WERE 2% more accidental 
deaths in the first five months of this 
year than in the comparable period 
of 1958 (36,100 vs 35,500) according 
to National Safety Council estimates. 
Motor vehicle, other publie and work 
accidental deaths were all on the in- 
crease, while fatalities from home 
accidents decreased. 


FEDERAL HEALTH PLAN 


Now BEFORE THE House Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee is 
a bill, recently passed in the Senate, 
which would provide for a voluntary 
accident and health plan for 2,300,- 
000 Federal employes. The plan 
would be contributory, with the gov- 
ernment paying about half of the 
$300,000,000 which it is estimated 


the program would cost annually. 
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how Pacific Mutual does more for its Life Underwriters 
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ROBERT A. RENNIE 
Vice President-Research 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company 




















HE PRIMARY PURPOSE of this 
cellar is to show that the 
dual licensing of agents to sell life 
insurance and securities is in the 
public interest. A second purpose is 
to demonstrate that the common ob- 
jections to such licensing, while they 
may have been valid in some cases 
years ago, are no longer relevant to 
current conditions. 

Dual licensing of agents serves the 
public interest in three different 
areas : 

1. Dual licensing enables agents to 
provide better financial protection 
for the average family. 

2. Dual licensing helps to secure a 
more healthy economy by promoting 
price stability and increased produc- 
tivity. 

3. Dual licensing aids in achieving 
better social conditions by encourag- 
ing wider ownership and thereby 
permitting more people to share in 
the growth and earnings of Ameri- 
can business. 

This statement will deal in turn 
with each of these three advantages 
of dual licensing. 
| The trend toward dual licensing 
, of agents has developed in response 
| to the opportunities—and the re- 
quirements—of a dynamic growth 
of family incomes and wealth in the 
United States. The financial re- 

quirements of the average family 
aid can no longer be met solely by a 

savings account in a bank and a life 
insurance program. In fact, I be- 
lieve that an agent cannot be pro- 
fessionally objective under these 
new conditions unless he is licensed 
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concurrently to sell both life insur- 
ance and securities. 

Family incomes, for example, 
have risen rapidly in recent years. 
Measured in dollars of constant pur- 
chasing power and after taxes, they 
climbed 40% between 1929 and 
1957. Since 1947, the rise was 19%. 
More families are rising into the 
middle-income groups, as well. In 
1935-36, fewer than 5% of the 
families had incomes above $4,000. 
In 1957, 63% of the families were 
above that figure. Looked at in 
another way, only three families in 
100 had incomes above $6,000 in 
1935-36, whereas almost two of 
every five families were above that 
figure in 1957. Some adjustments 
must be made for price increases, 
but the fundamental shifts in in- 
comes and savings of the American 
family would remain. 


Basic Review Required 


These changes call for a basic re- 
view of our ideas of family financial 
programming and the tools the agent 
needs to do the job. The urgency of 
this reconsideration is intensified if 
we examine the future outlook. The 
respected Committee for Economic 
Development has forecast family in- 
come in these terms: 

“., . there is nothing in our recent 
experience to suggest any drop in 
our long-term rate of growth be- 
low the past experience of 3% a 
year in GNP and 2% a year in out- 
put-per-man-hour. If we do main- 
tain this rate, by 1975 our gross 
national product will exceed $725 
billion, compared with $415 billion 
in 1956. One result would be that 
(Continued on page 98) 


MILTON ELLIS 
Vice President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


WILL NOT UNDERTAKE to discuss 
Like various legal or technical as- 
pects of this proposed ruling but 
rather will confine myself to a con- 
sideration of the fundamental ques- 
tion involved, namely: Is it in the 
public interest for life insurance 
agents to also be licensed to sell 
securities ? 

In order to place my comments 
in proper perspective, I would like, 
at the outset, to make two prelimi- 
nary points : 


A Full Time Job 


First, we believe that the sale of 
life insurance and its running mate, 
accident and sickness insurance, is 
a full-time job requiring a full-time 
agent. The first rule in our manual 
of instructions for agents provides 
in part: “An agency with the Com- 
pany requires the Agent’s full time 
for the proper performance of his 
Agency duties .. .” This rule ap- 
plies regardless of whether our 
agents might wish to sell securities, 
or desire to engage in any other line 
of business activity, in addition to 
selling insurance. 

Our business is a complicated one 
and is many-sided. Our fieldmen 
must constantly strive to improve 
their knowledge of their products 
and to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments. Our business encourages at- 
tainment of professional status by 
life underwriters. If this field war- 
rants such recognition, and we be- 


lieve it does, then should men be 
(Continued on the next page) 
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A Full Time Job—Continued 


allowed to dabble in it as amateurs? 
While it is reasonable to break down 
professional fields into specialization 
areas, it seems unwise to expect to 
be a jack-of-all-trades; does one 
look to his pediatrician to advise 
oral surgery or expect a language 
professor to tackle mathematics? 
Second, we recognize that the 
securities business has a proper and 
important place in the American 
economy, and Metropolitan wants to 





make it clear that we do not object 
to such investments by purchasers 
who are in a position to understand 
and to assume the risks involved. 
But first should come a sound insur- 
ance program, and it takes the best 
of salesmanship to sell this intang- 
ible protection against future con- 
tingencies. We do feel strongly, 
however, that the sale of securities 
should not be intermingled with the 
life insurance business. In other 


words, we believe that the interests 
of the public will best be served if 


3,272 NAMES 


The directory board of the Insurance Exchange Building is the 


largest of any office building in Chicago. That’s to be expected, 


since the Insurance Exchange is the largest office building in 
the city. It is remarkable, however, that all but a handful of 
the 3,272 names on the directory board are those of companies 


and executives in some branch of the insurance business. 


There’s no comparable assemblage of insurance people and 


activities anywhere else in the world. And nowhere else is there 


a building offering comparable advantages to this great industry. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 





America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Agents 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 


Telephone WAbash 2-0756 








the sale of life insurance and the 
sale of securities are kept separate 
and distinct. 


Close Relationship 


Is the relationship between securi- 
ties and insurance sufficiently close 
to warrant combined sales? A fre- 
quently stated justification for life 
insurance agents also being author- 
ized to sell securities is that they 
would not be restricted to the sale of 
securities, but would merely add 
such contracts to the insurance poli- 
cies which they already have in their 
sales kits. Consequently, it is argued 
that life insurance agents would 
have no reason to give securities 
greater sales emphasis than they 
would life insurance. Hence, there 
would be no danger of overselling 
securities. This certainly sounds 
logical but I wonder how it would 
work out in practice. Draw on your 
own experience. How many house- 
holders today, by the time they 
finish paying their rent, grocer, 
butcher, the doctor, and for a mod- 
est insurance program have enough 
money left over to embark on a 
program of investing in common 
stocks? I fear that in the great ma- 
jority of cases securities would not 
be sold as a supplement to an already 
adequate insurance program, but 
rather in place of such a program. 

As we see it, the purchaser of a 
life insurance contract obtains cer- 
tainty and the guarantee of predeter- 
mined, fixed-dollar payments. The 
risk of investment loss under such 
contract is borne completely by the 
life insurance company. The pur- 
chaser of a security, on the other 
hand, assumes himself the full in- 
vestment risk. This matter of risk- 
taking makes a vast difference. 


Joint Statement 


In this connection, I would like to 
call attention to the joint statement 
of principles, “... for guiding 
salesmen of investment company 
shares and life underwriters in their 
professional dealings with clients, 
with each other, with other financial 
counsellors, and with the general 
public” which was adopted by the 
National Association of Investment 
Companies and the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters in 1954. 
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Items 6 and 7 are, I think, of par- 
ticular interest here. 

Item 6 provides: “The sales- 
man of investment company shares 
should not expect to receive any 
compensation from the sale of life 
insurance and the life underwriter 
should not expect to receive any 
compensation from the sale of in- 
vestment company shares.” ~ 

Item 7 provides: “Life under- 
writers and salesmen of investment 
company shares recognize that each 
is a specialist in his own field, and 
should not attempt to advise his cli- 
ents in the other field.” 

Although not expressed in specific 
terms, these two principles implicitly 
recognize that life insurance under- 
writing and the sale of securities 
should be kept separate. 


Different Sales Presentations 


Are not the sales presentations 
different? Surely a vastly different 
type of sales presentation must be 
used in selling securities from that 
required in selling life insurance. 
In life insurance we are striving to 
protect the public against the un- 
certainties of life. We are selling 
a house of protection. Our con- 
tracts provide for predetermined 
fixed-dollar payments and we prom- 
ise to perform irrespective of the 
business conditions prevailing at the 
time. In selling guaranteed dollars 
for future delivery, must not our 
agents fight inflation at every turn? 
Will they not point with satisfaction 
to efforts today by our Institute of 
Life Insurance to combat inflation? 
And will they not join enthusiasti- 
cally in current activities to bring 
the evils of inflation home to the 
people of this country? 

A salesman selling mutual fund 
shares, however, may point out that 
we live in an expanding economy 
and that the companies in which his 
fund is invested offer an opportunity 
to share in the economic growth of 
the country. He no doubt will state 
that the dividends on the stocks held 
in his fund will exceed the rate ob- 
tainable on the same amount of 
money invested in fixed income in- 
vestments. 

But to strengthen his argument, 
is it not probable that he will turn 
to the prospective purchaser’s atten- 
tion to the dangers of future infla- 
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the Bellefonte, Pa. 


Big Spring serving 
community. 





Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


More than Enough 


This bountiful spring has a flow of more than 11,500,000 gallons of 
pure water a day, more than enough to serve the Bellefonte 
community of almost 12,000 people. 

Also serving this community and scores of others, the Baltimore 
Life provides varied programs of financial security for many thou- 


sands of families and businessmen. 


Our Bellefonte office is at 115 W. Bishop Street. 


The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company 


A Progressive Mutual Organization . 





HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 
C. L. U. Training equips you to serve better ! 





tion? Will he not point out that 
today we have fifty-cent dollar and 
that some economists believe that 
we may be faced with inevitable 
creeping inflation? The inference 
will be that an insurance _policy- 
holder will be helpless to protect 
himself against future inflation while 
mutual funds, being based on invest- 
ments in common stocks, will pro- 
vide an opportunity to hedge against 
inflation. 


Can the same man thus carry 
water on both shoulders? It seems 
as desirable to me to separate these 
efforts as it is to have a separate 
Department of Insurance and a Di- 
vision of Securities here in Ohio to 
guide the executive branch of your 
government regarding two subjects 
requiring a completely different out- 
look and a completely different em- 
phasis. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A Full Time Job—Continued 


Life Underwriters do more than 
sell. Continued service is a byword 
in the insurance business and a good 
life underwriter will follow his fam- 
ily’s needs closely. Were he also to 
be responsible for their securities 
holdings, trouble would come auto- 
matically with any period of depres- 
sion. This is just the time, of course, 
when, if the dollar averaging theory 
is to work, it is most important to 
continue stock purchases ; i.e., when 
stock prices are low. However, this 
is also a time of reduced incomes. 
From past experience, all life under- 
writers know full well the difficulty 
of encouraging their policyholders 
to keep up their vital insurance 
premium. I ask only one query. If 
the agents are also to be licensed as 
security salesmen, will they fail the 
dollar averaging theory in times of 
depressions or will they explain to 
widows why they allowed their hus- 
bands’ life insurance to lapse? 


Safety and Certainty 


Will the public be misled? The 
public, over the years, has come to 
identify life insurance agents with 
the companies’ products, offering 
safety and certainty. We are con- 
cerned that permitting these same 
agents to sell securities might well 
prove to be misleading to a great 
many people. We think our policy- 
holders might come to believe we 
had somehow taken the risk out of 
shareholding. Come a_ substantial 
market turndown, these people could 
easily blame the institution of life 
insurance and feel that “The Light 
That Never Fails” had, to say the 
least, been considerably dimmed. 


Conclusion. It seems to us that 
any life insurance company which 
authorizes its agents to sell securities 
is in a very real sense advertising 
that it no longer has confidence in 
its own products of guaranteed dol- 
lar contracts. Our business is the 
continued sale of life insurance pro- 
tection and our ability and that of 
our agents to sell this protection in 
the future depends upon the con- 
tinued confidence of the public in 
our product. Nothing should be 
done, in our opinion, to shake that 
confidence or to put in jeopardy the 
wonderful reputation enjoyed by the 
life insurance business. 

For all these reasons, therefore, 
we strongly endorse the ruling pro- 
posed by the Ohio Department of 
Insurance. . . .” 


DEPARTMENT'S RULING 


In a ruling six weeks after the 
hearing at which both Mr. Rennie 
and Mr. Ellis appeared, Superin- 
tendent Edward A. Stowell ruled 
that his office hasn’t the authority 
to enforce the proposed ruling which 
would ban the licensing of the same 
person to sell both life insurance and 
securities in Ohio. He added that 
it would probably require legislative 
action to prohibit this practice. 
Stowell said that in his opinion the 
testimony presented at the hearing 
failed to show that dual licensing is 
detrimental to the public interest. 

He did say, however, that the 
insurance department is considering 
“the feasibility of revising its ex- 
amination and licensing procedure 
as it relates to the dually licensed 
agent,” and will refer its suggestions 


to an advisory committee set up by 
Gov. DiSalle. The committee will 
also be asked to establish regulations 
for life agents desiring to sell vari- 
able annuities. 
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BUILT-IN MEMORY 
‘FORGET-NO’ REPRESENTS a new 


concept in pocket secretaries and 
reminders. Referred to as the Re- 
minder ‘with the built-in memory’, 
it is a positive reminder! Memos 
are written, torn off and filed in a 
weekly visible file. A margin of the 
memo is always visible, indicating 
the hour and day of the appointment. 
This makes it almost impossible to 
overlook any appointment at any 
time. 

In addition to being a reminder, 
Forget-No, designed by Cheseo 
Products, is an ideal work organizer 
in pocket size. 

Forget-No is not bulky or cum- 
bersome; it reflects quality and good 
taste. 

Forget-No is used primarily for 
sales promotion—advertising and 
gifts. It is a great item to present 
at meetings, conventions—and to 
clients. It builds good public rela- 
tions ! 
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Why Eight? 


It’s not the salesman’s fault that inflation has eaten into the dollar—nor is he to be blamed for the fact 
that the public is thinking more in terms of equities when buying a retirement program. Therefore, we 
are equipping our representatives with mutual funds so that they will be in an impartial position when 
advising their prospects on both life insurance and mutual funds. It has been proven by us that our 
modern salesmen have actually sold more life insurance (not term and no borrowing!) because of their 
ability to counsel their clients on an overall program. If you want to sell and earn an excellent income 


while others fight, then write me immediately. 


ramce Lom LO LLL, 


INDIANAPOLIS 


A g. Nod, Agency Vice-President 


LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Ariz 
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QUESTION 1 


(a) What is the basis of the 
distinction between suits at law 
and suits in equity? Give an illus- 
tration of a situation in which a 
life insurance company may be 
involved in each type of suit. 

(b) Must a contract be in 
writing in order to be legally 
binding? Discuss briefly, includ- 
ing in your answer reference to 
life insurance contracts. 


Answer to Question 1 


(a) The basis of the distinction 
between suits at.law and suits in 
equity is actually historical in nature. 
The system of jurisprudence, known 
as equity, is peculiar to Anglo-Amer- 
ican law, and arose as a result of in- 
adequate legal remedies. In the early 
courts of England the procedure for 
pursuing a legal remedy was very 
rigid. There was a fixed number of 
“forms of action,” and every reme- 
dial right had to be enforced through 
one of these forms. The first step 
in any action was to apply to the 
King for a writ, which was a docu- 
ment addressed to the person re- 
sponsible for the alleged wrong. 
This writ gave a brief summary of 
the facts upon which the right of 
action was based, and contained cer- 
tain technical formulas indicating the 
“form of action” being brought and 
the amount of money ‘damages being 
sought. The nature of these writs 
was fixed and could not be substan- 
tially altered. A writ had been de- 
veloped not only for each form of 
action but also for the facts, circum- 
stances, and events which would 
constitute the subject matter of the 
particular action. If no writ could 
be found in the collection which cor- 
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lead to disappointment. 





DEAN'S NOTE 


Please read carefully 


Answers to Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations are published for the 
information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the C.L.U. study pro- 
gram. Over the years they have proven of value and interest to many who have 
used them but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 

C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the 
sole method of preparing for C.L.U. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably will 


Students should use the questions and answers as an additional learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would 
in taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thought out 
their own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published 
answers with their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more 
complete than necessary to receive a high grade on the C.L.U. examinations. A 
candidate’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably can be accomplished 
in treating salient points within the four-hour examination period. 








responded substantially to the facts 
constituting the basis for complaint, 
the injured party could obtain no 
relief in the courts. The only course 
of action available to him was a 
direct appeal to the conscience of the 
King. 

Over a period of time, the number 
of direct petitions became so great 
that the King had to delegate re- 
sponsibility for dealing with them to 
his spiritual adviser, the Chancellor. 
The practice of delegating cases to 
the Chancellor for his sole decision, 
once begun, rapidly became the 
established method of dealing with 
such controversies. Eventually, a 
separate court, functioning under the 
Chancellor and called the Chancery 
court, was created. 

England still maintains separate 
courts of law and equity, but in 
America the two systems have been 
merged to the extent that the same 
court can hear both types of cases. 
Whether the case is heard in law 
or equity depends upon the remedy 
sought. If there is a legal remedy, 
the action must be brought in law; 
if there is no legal remedy or if the 


legal remedy is inadequate, the suit 
can be brought in equity. 


A life insurance company might 
be involved in a suit at law if a 
claim is made against the company 
for the face amount of an insurance 
contract by a named beneficiary, or 
some other person claiming the pro- 
ceeds. Since it is clear that such a 
claim can be settled by the award of 
money damages, it is reasonable to 
expect that such a suit wotfld be 
filed in a court of law. 

On the other hand, a life insur- 
ance company might be involved in 
a suit in equity if it attempts to re- 
scind a contract of insurance upon 
discovery, during the contestable 
period, of a fraudulent misrepresen- 
tation by the insured in the applica- 
tion for the policy. To accomplish 
this, the company would have to 
obtain an adjudication of its power 
to rescind through a suit in equity 
to obtain a decree of rescission. 

(b) As a general rule, contracts 
are enforceable although not reduced 
to writing. An oral contract, if it 
can be proved, is as effective as a 

(Continued on the next page): 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


written one. There are, however, 
several exceptions to this general 
rule. The Statute of Frauds pro- 
vides that certain contracts cannot be 
enforced unless they are reduced to 
writing and signed by the parties to 
be bound by the contract. The pur- 
pose of this statute is to prevent a 
fraud on the part of persons attempt- 
ing to establish a contract by false 
testimony. The law varies from state 
to state, but in most states the stat- 


ute requires that the following con- 
tracts be reduced to writing: 

1. Contracts to answer for the 
debts of another 

2. Agreements by an executor or 
administrator to answer personally 
for the debts of the estate 

3. Contracts in consideration of 
marriage 

4. Contracts for the conveyance 
of real estate 

5. A contract which by its terms 
cannot be performed within one year 





STRONGEST 
MORTGAGE 
BANKER 
IN THE NATION 


CAPITAL 
and SURPLUS 
$1,907,762.27 
as of 

July 31, 1959 


Organized in 1942 


Not a penny’s loss 






Consider these facts: 
* No borrowed money—no endorsements. 
* Servicing $55,644,731 in Houston Real 
Estate Loans . . . 65% Conventional, 
35% Government Guaranteed. 


LET US 






* No loss to any investor ever. 


=} REPRESENT YOU IN HOUSTON 
fs Our intimate on-the-spot knowledge of this 
booming metropolitan area is available to 
you plus the most modern IBM bookkeeping 


facilities and the utmost in responsibility. 


May we send you our statement and tell you 
more about how we can serve you in Houston? 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING * HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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6. Contracts for the sale of goods 
in excess of a specified amount 

From the above it is clear that 
no specific reference is made in the 
Statute of Frauds to a contract of 
life insurance, and it is well estab- 
lished that in the absence of statu- 
tory or other restrictions, an oral 
contract of life insurance is valid. 
(A few states have statutes requir- 
ing all insurance contracts to be in 
writing.) As a matter of practice, 
however, oral contracts of life in- 
surance are very rare; they are usu- 
ally evidenced by a formal written 
instrument accompanied by the ap- 
plication or a copy thereof. While 
the life insurance contract normally 
remains in force over an extended 
period of time, it is possible that it 
can be performed within a year and, 
therefore, does not fall within the 
Statute of Frauds provision concern- 
ing contracts not to be performed 
within one year. 


QUESTION 2 


“F” and “G” formed a part- 
nership to sell farm machinery 
in a small, midwestern town, each 
investing $30,000. They entered 
into an exclusive dealership ar- 
rangement with a large manufac- 
turer of farm equipment. At the 
insistence of the manufacturer, 
the dealership agreement was 
also signed by “G’s” father-in- 
law, “H,” a successful wheat ele- 
vator operator and president of 
the local bank. Persons doing 
business with the partnership 
knew that “H” had signed the 
dealership agreement. After 
three years of operations, the 
partnership has become insol- 
vent. 

(a) Explain the various reme 
dies available to the creditors of 
the partnership upon dissolution. 

(b) Under what circumstances 
might the partnership creditors 
have a valid claim against “H”? 
Explain. 

(c) In what respects, if any, 
would the rights of the creditors 
have differed had the firm been 
a corporation? Explain. 


Answer to Question 2 


(a) The creditors of the firm 
would have the right to file a petition 
in a court of equity against the firm 
to receive their fair share of the firm 
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assets. There would then be a “mar- 
shalling”’ of all the firm’s assets and 
he creditors would be paid off in 
accordance with the priority of their 
laims. The firm creditors would 
have a priority in the firm assets over 
all private creditors of the partners. 

The firm creditors would also 
have a claim on the individual or 
personal assets of the partners pro- 
vided that the firm assets were in- 
sufficient to met their claims. This 
‘laim against the personal assets 
would apply only after the personal 

reditors of the partners were satis- 
fied. 

The firm creditors would share 
equally with personal creditors in 
the personal assets of the partners 
if there were no firm assets and 
no living solvent partner or partners 
of the firm, or if the partners fraudu- 
lently converted firm assets to their 
own personal use. 

(b) Although “H” was not an 
active partner of the firm, it is pos- 
sible that by his actions he led others 
to believe that he was a partner, 
which could cause him to be treated, 
at law, as a partner by estoppel. As 
such, he would be liable to the claims 
of creditors in the same way as any 
other full partner of the firm. 

If “H” shared in the profits, or 
shared in the management or con- 
trol of the firm he would be consid- 
ered to be a partner even though he 
was not part of the actual partner- 
ship agreement. It is also possible 
that “H” might have actually signed 
the partnership agreement or become 
a general partner of the firm. In 
each of these cases he would be fully 
liable in the same way as any of the 
othér firm partners. 

One of the possible firm creditors, 
the manufacturer, could certainly 
hold “H” liable as surety inasmuch 
as he signed the dealership agree- 
ment, 

(c) Had the firm been a corpo- 
ration, the claims of creditors would 
have differed in the sense that their 
claims would only be against the cor- 
porate assets of the business. They 
would have no right to proceed 
against the personal assets of any 
of the owners of the business. With 
few exceptions, shareholders and 
officers of a corporation are not liable 
for the corporate debts, and this is 
so even though the corporation be- 
comes insolvent. 
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Equitable Life he “7 


CREATIVE SAVINGS PLAN 


Ser. 





Most people want to save money. Any savings plan 
is commendable, but the Equitable Life of Iowa’s 
Creative Savings Plan combines the best features of 
other plans and then goes on to add its own dis- 
tinctive values. The Creative Savings Plan is designed 
to help you get right into the heart of an interested 
interview — and the complete sales kit, including a 






phonograph training record, gets you there quick- 
ly. When the Career Life Underwriter works 
this presentation, he’s on the RIGHT ROAD. 
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QUESTION 3 


“A” applied for a $25,000 life 
insurance policy from the “X” 
Life Insurance company on Jan- 
uary 4, paid the first annual pre- 
mium and received a conditional 
receipt containing the customary 
provisions with respect to the at- 
tachment of the coverage. In the 
application “A” indicated that 
he was a licensed pilot and en- 
gaged in private flying. The com- 


pany’s underwriting procedures 
called for the completion of a 
special “Aviation Blank” by such 
applicants but in “A’s” case the 
agent failed to have the special 
blank completed. The policy was 
delivered to the agent on January 
24 but with instructions to de- 
liver the policy only if the in- 
formation contained in the com- 
pleted “Aviation Blank” revealed 
that the applicant would qualify 


(Continued on the next page) - 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued April 1 “A” was killed in a jeep (b) In what respects are the §quiteme 
accident in Africa. The “X” Life requirements cited in your an. plank” : 

for life insurance at standard Insurance company returned the swer to (a) modified by a condi.§ped fr 
rates. premium to “A’s” estate and de- tional receipt? policy v 
In the meantime, “A” left for nied liability. ‘A’s” widow, who (c) What arguments would the poli 
Africa on an extended safari, was designated as beneficiary in you advance (1) in support of evidenc 
which plans he had not disclosed the application, sued to hold the the widow’s suit against the in.j's "°dU 
to the agent of the “X” Life In- company liable under the con- surance company, and (2) in mation 
surance company. The agent tract. support of the insurance com.peme 
made several unsuccessful efforts (a) In the absence of a con- pany’s denial of liability? It is 
to communcate with “A” during ditional receipt, when does the widow’: 
the next several weeks but the coverage under the life insurance Answer to Question 3 there w 
policy was never delivered. On _ policy become effective? the cor 
underw 
was no 
Was ne 
any fur 
his avia 
surance 
knew 0: 
of the « 
he basi 


(a) In the absence of a condi. 
tional receipt coverage becomes éf- 
fective upon the fulfillment of three 
conditions precedent. The first con- 
dition is delivery of the policy. 
When the first premium does not 
accompany the application, the apli- 
cation serves as an invitation to the 
insurer to make an offer. Approval 
of the application and delivery oj Lil the 
the policy constitute an offer by the " ps 
insurer. Payment of the first pref py. 
mium by the applicant, usually at 
the time of delivery, constitutes an 
acceptance by the applicant of the 
company’s offer and is the second 
condition. In order that the com- 
pany may be protected against a 
material deterioration in the appli- 
cant’s physical condition between 
the time the application is submitted 
and the policy is delivered, the 
policy usually stipulates that the ap-gP@Y the 
r plicant must be in good health ag¢eath : 
Lafayette Bic “cn the time the policy is delivered{* J&P 

The good health requirement is thef She’ 

third condition precedent. if “A’ 

instead, just look at the benefits you get: (b) When the premium accom-—lank : 
, panies the application and a condi-g©O™pat 
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: tional receipt is issued by the agent, he risl 
op commissions ... lifetime renewals... full vesting of the insurer is considered to have@fis av 


renewals ...no collection penalties (death, retirement, or termination) made an offer conditioned upon the particu 
...and a generous pension plan. Lafayette keeps you happy with applicant’s insurability, as deter- tie 
this sound, fair, easy-to-understand contract; with active, mined by the insurer, and the appli “(2) 
friendly support through modern sales tools, progressive + si beeen to bh ——o sich 
merchandising methods, interim financing, and a liberal, pm pot ent by me y pay eke be suppor 
realistic compensation plan. Get the benefits of a aye ee ly exstticandirrntics op! lenial 

; ; bseolhie of the policy is not essential and theg@ema 

no-fine-print contract. Join Lafayette now. Write in 


: , insurance will become effective afg [he 
confidence to M. V. Goken, Director of agencies... of the time of the medical examina gWOuld 


tion, provided the applicant is found had th 


Lafayette . "insurable. When the policy is actu-gout sil 


ally delivered to the insured at some Ould 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY A's | later date, it is not essential that hegunderv 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA be in good health at that time. ’ Lege 

LA (ce) (1) All of the following#mplies 

Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, a | 2p >. arguments might reasonably be adgeompar 
Nebraska, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, “GJe4 vanced in support of the widow licant 


Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, Minnesota and adjacent states. suit against the insurance company; PY . the 
¥ It might be claimed that the comfe!aim | 


pany by its actions waived the reg¢cterm 
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quirement of a special “aviation 


.Bblank” and that it is therefore estop- 
;.gped from now claiming that the 


policy was never issued. Delivery of 
the policy to the agent seems to be 
evidence of the company’s waiver of 


in.Mits requirement that additional infor- 


mation be submitted before coverage 


Bbecame effective. 
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sured’s aviation activities. 


It is also possible to support the 
widow’s suit on the grounds that 
there was a unilateral mistake. Only 
the company had evidence of its 
underwriting policy and “A” never 
was notified by the agent that it 
was necessary for him to disclose 
any further information concerning 
his aviation activities. Only the in- 
surance company and the agent 
knew of this requirement and refusal 
of the company to pay the claim on 
he basis that “A” had not disclosed 
all the information necessary could 
xe deemed unduly harsh. 

The widow might also claim that 
he company should pay the pro- 
eeds because the actual cause of 
leath was not related to the in- 
Even if 
the company had full information 


‘concerning his aviation activities 


and had issued a policy excluding 
death from the aviation hazard, the 
ompany would have been liable to 


pay the proceeds for the insured’s 


death from another cause such as 
jeep accident. 
She might also claim that even 
if “A” had received the aviation 


blank and filled it out in full, the 
;poompany would still have accepted 
ithe risk since there was nothing in 


his aviation activities which was 
particularly unusual or would con- 


stitute grounds for refusing to issue 


he policy initially. 
(2) The following arguments 
might reasonably be advanced in 


support of the insurance company’s 


and the 
stive as 
xamina- 
is found 


denial of liability. 

The company might claim that it 
would not have issued the policy 
had the aviation blank been filled 
jout since “A’s” aviation activities 
would have violated the company’s 
inderwriting rules. 

_ Legally the conditional receipt 
implies an offer on the part of the 
ompany conditioned upon the ap- 


‘@plicant’s insurability as determined 


by the insurer. The company might 
‘laim that it had never adequately 
etermined “A’s” insurability since 
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memo to home 
office executives 


What Discerning Life Companies 
Look For In A Reinsurer 


There is no single reason why our clients have chosen 
North American Re. Many of them appreciate that we are 
in the business of reinsurance exclusively. Many cite 
advantages to them of our head office location in New York 
City, even as others rely heavily on the services of our 
strategically situated regional offices. All like the custom- 
crafted approach our expert staff brings to their sales, 
underwriting, administration and other problems, and the 
fact that our top consultants are called upon when our 
clients’ problems warrant it. Then there’s the variety of 
contracts and pooling arrangements available which give 
ceding companies real flexibility in their underwriting. 


Whatever their reasons for reinsuring with North American 
Re, our hundreds of life company clients, large and small, 
have made this the largest exclusive reinsurer of life, 
accident and sickness, and group insurance. Whatever 
reasons for your company reinsuring with North American 
Re, we invite you to consult the office indicated below 
that is most convenient to you. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS « 


GROUP 





it did not have all the information 
desired. 

The company might deny liability 
also on the basis of “A’s” failure 
to disclose his intended foreign 
travel. Knowledge of this impend- 
ing travel might well be material 
to the risk and grounds for the com- 
pany’s refusing to issue the policy 
initially. 

The company might also claim 
that “A” could not qualify for life 
insurance at standard rates and, 
therefore, the company did not ac- 


cept his offer, but in effect made a 
counter-offer by requiring that the 
aviation blank be completed. 


QUESTION 4 


(a) Explain briefly the na- 
ture of the protection enjoyed 
by life insurance against claims 
of creditors of the insured, apart 
from special statutory provi- 
sions. Explain the legal basis for 
the protection you describe. 

(Continued on page 86) 











How many policies 
make a Program? 


In Occidental, it takes only one! 


Long ago we discovered you can sell more insurance 
and sell it easier by delivering everything the 
buyer needs in one package under one premium billing. 


Most Occidental policies — Life, Endowment or Term — 
can be “‘chassis” plans to which we'll add these 
other benefits — any or all: 
Family Income (10 to 50 years) 
Mortgage Protection (yearly reducing sum) 
Income Disability ($20 per month per $1,000) 
Additional Protection (Term for clean-up) 
Family Plan (with The Extra Money Clause) 
Accident and Sickness (separate policy, same billing) 


Best of all, these benefits, if not in the original policy, 
can be added step-by-step as the policyholder needs 
and can afford them. 


This is what we mean by “Change Easy” insurance. 


This practice sometimes makes the policy bulkier. It almost 
always makes the sale — and the commission — bigger. 


O C C I D E NTAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


Home Office: Los Angeles/W. B. Stannard, Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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office efficiency 


NEW TYPEWRITER 


A new electric typewriter which is de- 
scribed as one-half the weight and one- 
half the cost of electric office typewriters 
currently \on the market, is now being in- 
troduced nationally by Smith-Corona Mar- 
chant Inc. 

Designated the “Electra 12,” has been 
developed for the small business and pro- 
fessional man’s office. Those offices do not 
usually require a large electric, and in the 
past have often been hesitant to pay the 
price of the deluxe model. The practical 
cost of the ‘Electra 12” makes the efficiency 
and prestige of electric typing available to 
every office. The new machine weighs 
about nineteen pounds, has a standard 
eighty-eight character electric keyboard 
and a new wear-resistant removable 
platen. The operator may use paper up 
to 12% inches wide and type a full eleven 
inch writing line. 
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CHECK PROTECTION 


A new three-way check-protecting ma- 
chine that literally tattoos checks with an 
indelible dye has been announced here by 
the Todd Company Division, Burroughs 
Corporation. The new protection process 
employs a “one-time” dye-impregnated 
ribbon in combination with a platen cov- 
ered with thousands of “tattoo” needles to 
protect checks permanently. 

Known as the Burroughs Disbursement 
Controller, the new machine is a nine-bank 
checkwriter with dating unit, metered sign- 
ing unit and two locks—one for the oper- 
ator and one for executive control. Now, 
for what is believed the first time, check 
disbursement control and protection are 
available to firms which write as few as 
ten checks a week. Prior to this a machine 
which also combined the operations of pro- 
tecting, dating and signing checks sold for 
approximately three times as much as the 
machine now sells for. 


PRINTING CALCULATOR 


The Printing Calculator Everest (M4), in- 
troduced by the Alma Office Machine Cor- 
poration, is equipped with one main bar 
which performs five distinct operations. 
The use of this main bar enables the 
operator to perform calculations much 
faster, since she need not move her hand 
all around the keyboard to locate indi- 
vidual functional keys. 

Multiplication on the Everest (M4) is fast 
and simple. The multiplicand and multi- 
plier are entered in the same order in 
which they are read (from left to right), 
which eliminates confusion. The division 


takes place automatically ata flick of one 
key. The quotient and the remainder will 
appear printed on the tape immediately 
after the main bar is pushed to the right. 
Wrong entries during division can be eas/ly 
corrected—all four operations are designed 
to be fool-proof, fast and simple. 

The Printing Calculator Everest (M4) is 
produced by Serio S.p.A., (Milan, Italy) 
one of the largest manufacturers of adding 
machines, typewriters and calculators in 
Europe. Its versatility and sturdy construc 
tion makes it convenient for use in any 
office—large or small. 


CARD CONVEYOR 


A large-capacity Kard-Veyer mechanized 
filing unit, designed specifically to simplify 
and speed office operations requiring refer- 
ence to large numbers of index cards, 
records, master punched cards and the like, 
has been introduced by Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation. The 
new machine is offered in four standard 
models which may be modified as to height, 
width, or both, to suit customer require- 
ments. Increased filing capacity possible 
with the new models ranges from two to 
ten times that of present units, depending 
on modifications selected and card sizes to 
assure the maximum number of inches of 
cards per square foot of space. 

Like the smaller models, a push-button 
selector is provided and additional features 
include a straight front design which per- 
mits constant illumination on every card, 
free ventilation and ease of supervision, a 
posting shelf within the proper visual area 
of the operator, 22” by 22” of work area, 
and a compartment for the operator's 
personal effects. Available in two-color 
finishes to blend with aluminum and 
chrome, with lightweight, counter-balanced 
aluminum anodized hood. 
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1OR MANY YEARS one person was 


able to handle the bookkeeping 


in our general insurance agency, but 
as business grew and at the same 
time the community began to suffer 
certain long-term economic difficul- 
ties that affected us in a unique way, 
the job came to be more than one 
man could handle. 


Extra Help 


We had the choice between taking 
on extra clerical help at a cost that 
would not justify itself, or of de- 
veloping new ways of handling our 
books that would be faster and yet 
cost comparatively little in initial 
outlay. 

We chose the second method. We 
abandoned our looseleaf account 
slips notebook in favor of a modern 
filing system. Proper use of these 
files has cut our bookkeeping time 
by more than 50%. 

Why is our bookkeeping problem 
unique? While the rest of the nation 
has been enjoying the fruits of a 
constantly expanding economy, Ply- 
mouth for many years has been a 
depressed economic area because the 
coal mining industry has been de- 
clining. The last mine in this im- 
mediate borough closed down five 







Bookkeeper merely has to glance over Remington Rand Kardex panel to find name of 
policyholder making payment. Card has entire payment history. Entry is posted quickly. 















BOOKKEEPING SOLUTION 


years ago. Long before the economic 
recession of last year, people in this 
area were having hard times, and 
the population in this area has been 





As policyholder makes payment at |. J. 
Hosey & Sons offices, use of Kardex cuts 
posting time in half. 
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falling off steadily. Top population 
here once was 16,500. Now it is 
down to 13,000, and can be expected 
to go down further. 

It is in the framework of this 
depressed economic situation that 
our agency has been growing steadily 
since it was founded in 1932 by I. J. 
Hosey and his three sons, Joseph, 
Robert and Donald. All Hoseys are 
active in the business today. 

We are a small general insurance 
agency representing nine capital 
stock insurance companies. We sell 
insurance, service our customers, and 
make our own adjustments on small 
claims. 


Payments Come 


Our success is based on the fact 
that we respect and admire the spirit 
of the people of this community, and 
they know it, and in turn respect us. 
Plymouth people are not rich, but 


JOSEPH |. HOSEY 
Manager 
I. J. Hosey & Sons 
General Insurance Agency 
Plymouth, Pa. 

they are honest, and although their 
payments may come in small install- 
ments, the payments do eventually 
come. 

Installment payments, however, do 
create a bookkeeping problem. A 
man who pays an insurance pre- 
mium in one lump sum makes it easy 
for the bookkeeper. The man who 
comes in three or four times to make 
small installment payments ties up 
our bookkeeper three or four times 
as much as the other type of cus- 
tomer. Yet, our business is based 
on the small installment type cus- 
tomer, 

Under our former method of 
bookkeeping the policy records on 

(Continued on page 59) ~ 
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GUY FERGASON 


The Value of Personal Contacts 


E WERE INTERVIEWING the son 
V\ of one of our acquaintances 
with the purpose of determining if 
he had anything to offer which 
would make him different from thou- 
sands of college graduates who enter 
the business world annually. We 
were probing his attitudes, testing 
his opinions, and drawing him out 
as to what he really wanted to do. 
We could see that the lad was be- 
coming completely bored with our 
question and answer game. Finally 
he interrupted us with the exclama- 
tion, “Look, Mr. Fergason, you 
know my Dad, and he says you will 
get me the kind of job that I should 
have. Dad doesn’t like to pull strings 
so it will look better if I come 
through you.” 


Who You Know 


A few more minutes of conversa- 
tion and we had the young man’s 
philosophy—i.e., “It isn’t what you 
know, and it isn’t who you are, it 
is who you know that gets you the 
good jobs in business.” This con- 
versation set us back on our heels 
because we had always put consid- 
erable emphasis on personal ac- 
quaintanceships, contacts and public 
relations—not in the same way this 
lad did, but in a way that provided 
a legitimate outlet and opportunity 
to demonstrate our ability to serve 
and produce results for our clients. 
The more we thought about it, the 
more we were convinced that the 
“value of personal contacts” were 
viewed differently by different peo- 
ple. We soon found that some con- 
sidered their personal contacts in 
the same light as an investment 
which was as good as the divi- 
dends they received. Others looked 
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upon personal contacts as a fu- 
ture guarantee to personal privi- 
leges not otherwise obtainable, 
whereas others viewed personal con- 
tacts as a means of business rela- 
tionships which were essential to 
modern business. We do not believe 
that we have any corner on ideas, 
nor do we hold ourselves out as an 
example to be followed by others. 
We are only following our interests 
in reporting things as we see them 
and as we think they should be for 
whatever value it may have in stim- 
ulating self-analysis. 

There is no doubt that business 
is a system of contacts, and no 
greater area of personal service 
exists than in the insurance business. 
It is a business of service, and 
service spells personal contacts. 
Why does Mr. Doe drive into a 
certain service station, eat at a spe- 
cific restaurant, join a club, deal at 
the corner drug store, and so on? 
Because he is known to the people 
he deals with—he is identified as 
an individual. These people must 
deliver once given the opportunity, 
but let’s face it, many of us put up 
with poor service and continue at a 
place of business because we are 
personally identified and recognized 
at that place. There is nothing 
wrong with that—as a matter of 
fact, the person who wishes to 
merge with the crowd and remain 
anonymous and unidentified is the 
queer one among businessmen. 
However, let us point out the differ- 
ence between (1) viewing personal 
contacts as a selfish investment of 
time which will be made to pay off 
and (2) viewing them as a natural 
outgrowth of our gregarious ten- 
dencies of establishing acquaintances 
in our business life. 


The system of personal contacts 
is much like a public relations pro- 
gram which is intended to gain at- 
tention and provide the means of 
performing a service, selling a prod- 
uct, or of establishing good-will. 
How would one go about attracting 
attention in a wholesome and dig- 
nified way? 


Active Participation 


One way to public relations which 
is open to any business man, large 
or small, corporate or personal, is to 
actively participate and intelligently 
contribute to civic affairs. We stress 
the active participation and intelli- 
gent contribution aspect in order to 
eliminate the publicity seeker who 
lends his name to any activity that 
supports a letterhead on which his 
name will appear. He anticipates 
no encroachment upon his-time, nor 
does he wish to discharge any debt 
to society—all he wants is public 
acclaim. A rather large number of 
such business men found much to 
their own embarrassment, that they 
had innocently lent their names to 
groups which were classified as un- 
American by the Senate Sub-Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Chambers of commerce, trade and 
professional groups, and charitable 
organizations need the financial sup- 
port of business ; but, they also need 
the active participation of those who 
are willing to give of their time, e/- 
fort, intelligence and experience in 
the conduct of their affairs. There is 
no more rewarding activity than 
becoming a “public figure” through 
the identification with a worth-while 
activity. This is not a selfish ap- 
proach because the motivation is 

(Continued on page 40) 
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booklets 


P-355—Direct Mail 


A brand-new, attractively illustrated 32- 
page booklet entitled “How to Use Direct 
Mail to Promote Your Business’ has been 
published by a postage meter and bus‘ness 
machines company; it is being made availa- 
ble without charge to businesses and other 
organizations. 

Although written primarily for-the small 
firm, the booklet offers hints for all direct 
mail users, based on the company's knowl- 
edge of mailing methods, and its long ex- 
perience with direct mail advertising. 
Chapter subjects include: “who uses direct 
mail?; “How to put direct mail to work 
for you"; “What to mail and when to mail 
it"; and "Tips for getting better reader- 
ship." 


P-356—Noise Control 


The great strides that have been made 
in technological development in many in- 
dustries and businesses have often been ac- 
companied by serious noise problems affect- 
ing seriously the environment in which 
people work. The efforts of some organiza- 
tions, and court decisions making certain 
kinds of noise a compensable hazard have 
provided incentive to control the noise; the 
public, in addition, has become increasingly 
aware of the effects of noise upon physical 
and emotional wellbeing and has often 
turned to the courts to obtain relief. Such 
efforts to reduce noise as the development 
of fully sound-proofed enclosures for auto- 
matic addressing machines and the like, 
have distinctly improved the situation. A 
fully illustrated twenty-four page pamphlet 
tells the complete story of noise control in 
words and pictures. 


P-357—Command Attention 


In the average business office your en- 
velope competes for attention with twenty- 
seven other envelopes in a single day's mail. 
In the retail store packaged product is sub- 
jected to even greater competition. To com- 
mand first attention, your mailing or packag- 
ing envelope must be tastefully and creatively 
designed. An envelope guide, containing a 
large collection of the most popular and 
successful envelope styles, in addition to 
many suggestions as to when and where to 
use them, is now available for distribution. 
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Personal Contacts—from page 38 


the desire to serve and to earn a 
reputation, the by-product of which 
is public acknowledgment through 
service. Management must be ac- 
tive in these civic affairs if it is to 
break out of its own group and con- 
vince the public-at-large that busi- 
ness is an honorable pursuit, worthy 
of profit for its services. We spend 
much time selling the enterprise- 
system to ourselves—we need a new 
audience, those who take free-enter- 
prise for granted and then go out 
and vote for politicians who have 
pledged to destroy the system by 
increased taxation and further Gov- 
vernmental control. In accomplish- 
ing the one objective of bringing a 
saner viewpoint into public affairs, 
the business man will also bring 
recognition to himself as part of a 
public relations program. 


Little Things Count 


To have friends one must be a 
friend. Too little effort goes into 
one’s public relations activities. For 
example, how many scan the news- 
papers for personal items about cli- 
ents and customers with the purpose 
of writing appropriate letters? In 
one instance it may be congratula- 
tions on an honor received; or it 
may be a condolence for the loss of 
a loved one; it could be one of many 
things which merit acknowledgment. 
Oh! yes, we have thought about 
doing this, and actually did do it 
once or twice, but you and I get aw- 
fully busy, don’t we! It’s the little 
things that count, and not the size 
nor the cash value. 

Remembering an anniversary or 
an important date is a very thought- 
ful act, and one which has value as 
a personal contact developer. It may 
be that reprints of timely articles on 
subjects of interest to our clients 
make good items for distribution. 
To know your clients’ interests (or 
your friends’ or your associates’) in 
itself takes time, ingenuity and care- 
ful observation. This alone is flat- 
tering for one to take the time to be 
different and thoughtful. If one has 
a visitor from another city, or if one 
happens to visit business men in 
other cities, a letter of appreciation 
of the visit or of courtesies extended 
by others (as the case may be) will 


do much to develop and cement per- 
sonal contacts. 

We are not suggesting that good 
public relations depend on gifts. The 
“gift-horse” has been ridden to 
death, and in the final analysis ac- 
complishes very little, if for no other 
reason than that a gift rarely has a 
personal touch. Most business men 
either use their secretaries or a shop- 
ping service to take care of their 
gift list. There is nothing personal 
about it. A letter, a call, or a card 
can have a genuine personal touch 
because of the subject matter. Who 
among you does not react to implied 
flattery. A friend of mine was pub- 
lishing a new book on business 
methods—when the publisher re- 
leased the publicity by means of a 
folder which was sent to a selected 
list of persons who would have an 
interest in the book, my friend re- 
ceived several personal letters from 
business acquaintances congratulat- 
ing him on his accomplishment. He 
told me that he especially observed 
that these letters came from pro- 
gressive persons—persons who are 
building good will for themselves 
by good public relations. 

Most professional persons rely on 
the word-of-mouth recommenda- 
tions of their clients and friends, and 
the insurance business is no excep- 
tion. In our contacts with insurance 
executives, the ones who seem to 
have the most problems, need the 
most help and have the bleakest out- 
look are generally the ones who sit 
on their “fat little chairs” regurgi- 
tating the same philosophies which 
they used for the past twenty-five 
years. The people who obtain as 
well as retain business are the ones 
who go after it in the first place, and 
service it in the second place, and 
use ingenuity in establishing per- 
sonal contacts which help hold the 
business in the third place. 


Help Establish Contacts 


Another way in which personal 
contacts can be established and good 
public relations can be carried out 
is by means of a camera and a hobby. 
Most of us who are active in the 
insurance business go to meetings, 
conventions and business affairs. 
The personal touch can be added by 
the candid (but appropriate) camera 
shot of friends and clients. We have 
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been a camera bug for years, and it 
has afforded us considerable pleas- 
ure, particularly in being able to take 
pictures of our clients, often with- 
out their knowledge and then sur- 
prising them with copies of the 
prints. If one is to use the camera 
as a means of public relations, it is 
important that one develop skill in 
its use, both as to the taking of pic- 
tures and developing of prints. It is 
equally important as a hobby which 
has value in business that the equip- 
ment be adequate to the need. This 
does not imply that the investment 
alone is the answer to the problem; 
however, the equipment must be 
capable of taking good pictures un- 
der various conditions. The camera 
bug soon develops artistic skill in 
getting the unusual shots and un- 
usual backgrounds. If one applies 
himself to this art, a relatively inex- 
pensive do-it-yourself plan of public 
good will development can be had. 
It should be a hobby, however, be- 
cause the hobbyist gets his pleasure 
out of doing his own work which in 
this instance includes the develop- 
ment and printing of films. The 
do-it-yourself aspect also prevents 
the cost from getting out of hand. 


By-Product of Hobby 


There is a by-product to the pic- 
ture taking hobby in that one can 
develop a coordinated picture story 
that can be used as the entertain- 
ment feature at church, business and 
social groups. The hobbyist always 
runs the risk of becoming a bore by 
over-doing the hobby. The only pre- 
vention to this possibility is to be- 
come an “expert amateur” in which 
only the best pictures are used in the 
sequence. It is said that the best 
films are made in the cutting room. 
If the picture story has been made 
with color film, preferably of mov- 
ing life rather than stills, and the 
narrative is well done, the entertain- 
ment and publicity value are there. 
No audience should be captured for 
more than thirty minutes at a time 
so be advised to make brevity sub- 
ordinate only to interest. 

The business executive can no 
longer lead a private life dedicated 
to his own narrow business interests. 
He cannot shut the world from his 
private life. We again pick up a 
thread of opinion which we have 

(Continued on page 48) 
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NEW WIDE PLATEN permits quick valida- 
tion of tickets, passbooks, envelopes, deposit 
slips and other forms by convenient front 
insertion. Machine accepts tape rolls up to 
4%/,” wide, forms up to 514" wide. 
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Data Processing Personnel 


A. J. REGENBURG 
Accounting Director 
Allstate Insurance Companies 


“ELECTION OF Accounting, Statis- 
S tical and Data Processing Per- 
sonnel must be made carefully and 
wisely and certainly not hastily. Too 
often in our present day competition 
for employes, we select the best of 
the current crop of applicants but 
unfortunately not always the man 
or woman suited for the position. 

Suggested steps which will in- 
sure a good selection from a group 
of applicants are: 


I. Study the requirements for the 
position and then clearly define these 
requirements so that your person- 
nel department has a good guide. 

II. Screen the applicants so that you 
are not unnecessarily wasting both 
the applicant’s time and your own 
time in talking to those who will not 
qualify. 

III. Learn as much as you can about 
the applicant in the preliminary 
phase from the information on the 
application. Follow this by a per- 
sonal interview with the most prom- 
ising applicants. 

IV. Draw on every resource prac- 
tical for further information such as: 
(a) Tests. 

(1) Executive Battery for higher 
positions to ascertain traits, skills, 
and preferences. 

(2) Mental alertness. 

(3) Accuracy, Skill, Speed. 

(4) Stenographic. 
(5) Personality. 
(b) Reports from 
ployers. 

(c) Credit reports. 
(d) Medical reports if any doubt 
exists at the time of interview and 
certainly before hiring the applicant. 
\. Make certain that as much in- 
formation as practical is given to 


previous em- 
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the applicant regarding the position 
and the company. Encourage appli- 
cant to ask questions. 

VI. Then be as certain as possible 
that there are definite indications 
that the applicant has the required 
skills, traits, and personality for the 
position at hand and, more import- 
ant, has the indicated potential to 
advance in the company. 

VII. Introduce applicant to possi- 
ble associates, superiors and higher 
management. Obtain their reactions. 


Your Best Employes 


There is a limit to the acquisition 
of qualified employes from outside 
the company both economically, mo- 
ralewise and also from the other 
practical aspects. In most instances, 
you will find that your best employes 
are those who have been developed 
in your company. Searching for and 
developing good employes may be 
likened to searching for, cutting and 
developing diamonds because: 

1. They are difficult to find. 

2. Those with the least flaws are 
the most valuable. 

3. The potential value is not indi- 
cated on the surface. 

4. Great effort and care is required 
to develop their value. 

Unpolished diamonds fresh from 
the mines are not very attractive. 
Perhaps many employes are like 
these diamonds. Potentially they can 
be attractive, but being unpolished, 
they are not. They could sparkle and 
radiate, but as yet they do not. 
Proper, honest and forthright ap- 
praisals of these employes’ perform- 
ances and the indicated aid which 
can be given to these employes will 
enhance their value to the company. 

Continuous appraisals of per- 
formance of employes are necessary 
in order to obtain the goal of the 
best utilization of these employes so 


that their talents are properly chan- 
neled and so that their time is uti- 
lized to the highest practical de- 
gree of productivity. Management 
charges us with this responsibility 
and we must help ourselves to obtain 
this goal. 

Industrial psychologists agree 
that most employes want the follow- 
ing in their work: 

I. Counsel and advice which will 
help them improve their interest in 
their work, progress, and general 
job rating. 

II. Superiors who listen to their 
questions and comments. 
III. The feeling that 
needed. 

IV. The feeling that they belong to 
the group. 

V. Retention of individual dignity 
or pride at all times. 

VI. Adequate salary for work ac- 
complished, 

VII. Be notified of all major per- 
sonnel changes, changes in plans, 
and changes in procedures within 
their department or division. 


they are 


Serve All of Wants 


Appraisals and the related per- 
sonal discussion with each employe 
help serve all of these wants, al- 
though item VII (communications) 
usually can be best served by prompt 
dissemination of information individ- 
ually, by a group meeting, or by 
published announcements. Salary in- 
creases are a normal result as each 
employe’s performance improves. 
The Allstate Ins. Co. has long been 
aware of the importance of develop- 
ing their employes. They believe 
that for the last thirteen years they 
have been closely involved in this 
development. Before describing the 
company’s plan, it would probably 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Data Processing—Continued 


be easier to define some of the terms 

used : 

Department 
Major function of the organiza- 
tion such as Claim, Sales, Under- 
writing, Services, Marketing, Le- 
gal, Investment, etc. Each De- 


partment usually consists of sev- 
eral Divisions. 

Divisions 
Subsidiary functions such as Ac- 
counting, 


Tabulating, Reports. 
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LIFE INSURANCE company purchas- 
ing directors’ often specify Parsons 
King Cotton Papers with their own 
trad k as a genvi watermark. 

May we discuss this with you? Parsons 

Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 








Each Division usually consists of 
several Sections. 


Sections 


Usually from 7 to 20 employes 
working on similar or related as- 
signments within a Division—such 
as Statutory Accounting. Invest- 
ment Accounting, Payroll, etc. 
Unit 
Smaller groups of employes work- 
ing on identical or closely related 
assignments within a_ Section. 
Varies from 3 to 8 employes. 
Director 
Directs one or more Divisions and 
reports to an officer. 
Manager 
Administrative head of a Division 
—reports to a Director. 
Supervisor 
Administrative head of a Section 
or Unit. 


Formal Appraisals 


A. Semiannual Performance Evalu- 
ations 

1. All Employes 

Company Policy has been established 
to eliminate any guesswork in em- 
ploye evaluation scheduling. We 
require a printed performance evalu- 
ation form to be completed and re- 
viewed with every employe every 
six months. The Personnel Depart- 
ment sends each Officer a listing of 
the related evaluations to be com- 
pleted each month. 


At the scheduled six-month evalua- 
tion, three specific factors are rated 
for all employes and a fourth factor 
is rated for supervisory personnel 
only: 

1. Quantity of Work Produced. 

2. Quality of Work Produced. 

3. Ability to Work Well with Other 
Employes. 

4. Ability to Supervise the Work of 
Others (Supv. Only). 

An over-all rating is also required 
on the reverse side of the form. In 
addition, a narrative section is com- 
pleted for each employe, pointing out 
the individual’s strong points, weak 
points, progress since last evalua- 
tion, areas for improvement and gen- 
eral attitude toward his work. Fur- 
ther, any comments the employe may 
have regarding the evaluation will 
be noted. All forms are completed 
by the immediate supervisor and 
discussed by him with the employe. 
All evaluations are reviewed by the 
managers and also the directors. 









































Any evaluations which are not com- 
plete or which appear to contain 
inconsistencies are referred back 
through channels for review and cor- 
rection. All evaluations consider the 
training and development which has 
been given the employe during his 
service with the company. 

2. Supervisors 

Supervisors are graded on_ their 
section’s or unit’s performance in the 
quantity and quality classifications. 
This includes overtime required, 
timely report release, necessity and 
frequency of reruns or redoing the 
work, effectiveness of spot-checking 
programs, work scheduling and any 
other pertinent factors. 

Ability to work with others is eval- 
uated according to the section’s per- 
formance, general attitude and 
morale. Also taken into account is 
the acceptance and respect of the 
other supervisors. 

Ability to supervise is predicated on 
many of the quantity and quality 
items, as well as the establishment 
and follow through of training pro- 
grams. The general improvement, 
performances and abilities of the 
employes in their unit is another 
consideration considered when rating 
this category. 


B. Quarterly Salary Reviews 
Salaries are reviewed every quarter. 
While company policy does not re- 
quire it, most employes in these 
three divisions are interviewed at 
this time, regardless of whether or 
not a salary adjustment has been 
approved. In addition to providing 
an interview, we find that this prac- 
tice eliminates the obvious as to 
whom salary adjustments were 
granted. Evaluations of performance 
are also discussed but on a less 
formal basis. Salary increase forms 
provide for ratings and comments 
supporting the increases _ given. 
Managers and directors also com- 
pare the Performance Evaluations 
to the salary increases to insure 
consistency. 


Informal Appraisals 


Informal appraisals or discussions 
with each employe are just as im- 
portant as the formal ones. We are 
quick to comment on a job well done 
and just as quickly discuss short- 
comings privately with the emploves 
when this becomes necessary. We 
(Continued on page 46) 
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NEW IBM RAMAC’305 


at Rio Grande National Life 


Brings the Benefit of Electronics 


Complete management control—that’s the inside story of 
RAMAC 305 performance at Rio Grande National Life, accord- 
ing to this statement by Turner B. Baxter, Vice-President: ‘‘The 
tremendous benefits of RAMAC are felt at all levels of our 
company management.” 


Major applications are general ledger, agents’ records, commis- 
sion accounts, and claims, mortality and morbidity statistics. 


Preparation of the general ledger is automatic. It eliminates the 
need to post journals and subsidiary ledgers. With RAMAC 
305 handling the general ledger electronically, Rio Grande 
executives enjoy better financial information and tighter con- 
trol over income and expenditures. 


For agents’ accounting, the RAMAC not only handles approxi- 
mately 30,000 records for the 650 field employees of the com- 
pany, but provides ample capacity for the projected expansion 
of the field force for the next three years. 


to All Levels of Management 


With a look towards the future, Rio Grande management is 
investigating the important applications of policy issue and 
mortgage loans. 


Like all IBM Data Processing equipment, the IBM RAMAC 305 


may be purchased or leased. For details on how it might help 
you in your business, call your local IBM representative. 





3 4 a. 7 
Messrs. R. W. Baxter, Chairman of the Board, and Turner B. Baxter, Vice- 
President of Rio Grande National Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 


IBM. 
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find that this is far better than sav- 
ing our corrective comments or 
praise until time for the formal dis- 
cussions. 

The informal or day to day, week 
to week appraisal of personnel is 
quite necessary and leads up to the 
formal one. The informal evalua- 
tion includes practically all the 
factors considered in the formal in- 
terview and perhaps additional ele- 
ments of a personal nature such as 
dress, appearance and, infrequently, 
matters of health and cleanliness. 

Informal evaluations should be 
given as often as necessary. Each 
employe deserves to know where he 
stands and how he is doing. These 
interviews, if done properly, lubri- 
cate the machinery which makes the 
organization run more smoothly be- 
cause they reduce friction and irrita- 
tion. They create confidence that 
your attitudes and judgments are un- 
biased and fair. Keeping a file on 
birthdays is a good means of finding 
an excuse for the manager to talk 
informally to employes, particularly 
those in the lower echelon. 

The directors also follow up the 
performance evaluations within a 
few weeks and informally discuss 
the indicated improvements with the 
employe or the specified ways and 
means whereby the employe can im- 
prove. This is not required by com- 
pany policy and it may seem 
repetitious but it does again let each 
employe know that the directors are 
also sincerely interested in the em- 
ploye’s progress. 


Quickly Reported 


Problem areas are quickly re- 
ported by supervisors to managers 
and relayed to the directors so that 
action can be taken and the problems 
eliminated. Most often prompt 
handling eliminates the problem and 
results in better employe attitudes 
and performances. 

Discreet test checking or “strol- 
ling” by the supervisors through the 
sections is highly recommended on 
reasonably frequent occasions. 


These give the supervisors a good 
idea how work is progressing, where 
additional training is required, and 
also gives the employes an oppor- 
tunity to discuss any problems or ask 
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any questions without the formal 
approach to the “boss.” The man- 
agers also are encouraged to do this 
frequently. Care must be taken so 
as not to undermine the supervisor’s 
position, however. Usually any prob- 
lem discovered by the manager is 
worked out with the supervisor and 
both the manager and supervisor dis- 
cuss the solution with the employes. 

The supervisors are the appraisers 
of the performance of their subor- 
dinates. The managers are responsi- 
ble for developing and appraising 
the supervisors. The managers must 
be in a position to know each of the 
employes and the work which they 
do in order to help the supervisors 
in their appraisals. 

Now, for the specific divisions, we 
have broken the treatment into two 
phases because of the many differ- 
ences in the work assignments and 
the methods of appraisal employed 
between Tabulating or Data Proc- 
essing employes on one hand, and the 
Accounting and Statistical employes 
on the other. 


Data Processing Employes 


Supervisor Evaluation: This divi- 
sion’s organizational structure is de- 
signed to place specific responsibili- 
ties with each of our six senior or 
section supervisors. At the same 
time they are responsible for the 
personnel and equipment assigned 
to the specific sectional functions. 
In spite of the section designation, 
the supervisors must work closely 
with each other and “loan” person- 
nel and equipment to those sections 
having peak workloads whenever 
necessary and feasible. This coor- 
dination and co-operation has elim- 
inated any “fence building” between 
operations. The night shift is, of 
course, our most flexible group and 
their specific responsibilities are 
limited, to facilitate the use of this 
group as much as 100 per cent to 
aid sections having peak workloads. 
Each supervisor is evaluated by the 
manager on the basis of the accom- 
plishments of his section and its con- 
tribution to the over-all accomplish- 
ments of the division. 

Special assignments not directly 
related to tabulating or data proc- 
essing are sometimes given to the 
supervisors to stimulate their think- 
ing and challenge their abilities. 
While routine jobs are written up 











in procedure manuals, a certain 
number of new or special requests 
are received. These requests, after 
having cleared through the Mana- 
ger, are released to the supervisors. 
Detailed requirements are given to 
the supervisor, but it is his job to 
set up the procedure, designate the 
cards to be used and schedule the 
work through his section or unit to 
accomplish the release date requested. 
Both types of special assignments 
allow the Manager to test the abili- 
ties of his supervisors and ascertain 
whether the supervisor is advancing 
in administrative ability. 

In the case of rating the individual 
tab operators, it becomes easier to 
measure the productivity and to 
judge the quality since one person 
either handles a single job to com- 
pletion, or bears certain responsibil- 
ities for phases of a very voluminous 
job. We feel that this rating can be 
quite accurate since work assign- 
ments are commensurate with opera- 
tor ability. If a job is deemed to be 
beyond a person’s present capabili- 
ties, the job is closely supervised by 
an experienced employe or the im- 
mediate supervisor. 

Each supervisor is responsible for 
the individual training of his sub- 
ordinates from the less complex ma- 
chines up through control panel 
wiring and the more complex ma- 
chines. The supervisors are in an 
excellent position to develop and aid 
their employes. They also are in a 
position to evaluate the progress of 
their employes on a formal or in- 
formal basis at all times. 


Accounting and Statistical 


Evaluating the performance of 
these employes is somewhat more 
difficult than those in Tabulating or 
Data Processing both as to quantity 
and quality; however, each super- 
visor is also responsible for the in- 
dividual training of his subordinates. 
Sections and units are kept small 
enough so that the supervisor can 
keep in very close touch with the 
progress of each individual. Because 
the supervisor is judged primarily) 
on the basis of what his employes 
do, rather than the individual work 
he may accomplish, he is quick to 
place the accent on supervision, de- 
velopment and training. Typing. 
charting and payroll are easier to 
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evaluate as we have developed rea- 
sonably dependable norms of per- 
formance or work unit measurements 
and the quality of work is quite 
easily checked by virtue of the fact 
that any mistakes are discovered 
almost immediately through refer- 
encing or by other means. In all 
other functions, we reference all the 
reports and statements before -re- 
lease and the referencing section’s 
reports go immediately to the related 
supervisor and the division manager 
for review. 

Most of these employes are fe- 
males with reasonably long service 
and above average education (in- 
cluding college degrees) and are 
well rewarded as they improve in 
ability. Each supervisor strives to 
impress them with the idea that 
evaluations are designed to help 
them improve their work and con- 
sequently improve their earnings, 

Each supervisor is rated on the 
basis of the accomplishments of his 
unit and its contribution to the over- 
all results obtained by the division. 
Each staff accountant or statistician 
who does not supervise or have any 
subordinates assigned to him is 
evaluated on the basis of the individ- 
ual work performed. 

In both cases, the variety of work 
is such that each can be given un- 
usual or special assignments to more 
thoroughly test their imaginative, ad- 
ministrative and technical abilities. 
Each supervisor and staff member 
has frequent contacts and discussions 
with the manager and also to a lesser 
extent with the director so that the 
informal evaluations of each member 
of this group proceed on a week 
to week basis. Frequent test checks 
or reviews are also employed from 
time to time. 

The following general guides will 
assist in an evaluation : 

1. Be at ease and strive to place the 
employe at ease. 

2. Treat only the major areas or 
subjects involved. 

3. Maintain the same reasonable re- 
quirements of work performance for 
like positions, 

4. Be sure you have not been in- 
fluenced by personal considerations 
such as loyalty, sympathy, friend- 
ship, or prejudice. 

5. Don’t be influenced by isolated in- 
stances of success or failure that are 
not typical of the employe’s general 
performance, 


6. Avoid being influenced by previ- 
ous ratings. 

7. Use good judgment and be pre- 
pared to stand behind it. 

8. Give praise when deserved. 

9. Criticize straightforwardly and 
constructively. 

10. Don’t force employe to agree 
with your evaluation of his per- 
formance—don’t argue. 

11. Answer or obtain an answer to 
all of the employe’s questions within 
as reasonable a time as possible. 
12. Help him analyze his problems 
and offer to help him carry out the 
agreed solutions. 





DATACENTERS 


Computers by the hour will be 
available to businesses across the 
nation in 1960. International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, in a 
radical departure from its tradi- 
tional monthly leasing policy for 
data processing equipment, plans to 
establish twenty-five to thirty Data- 
centers in major cities. 

A Wall Street Datacenter will be 
established in New York City’s fi- 
nancial district next March. In April 
a Chicago Datacenter will be opened 
and in May a Los Angeles facility. 

These metropolitan Datacenters 
will each house an IBM 7070, a 
completely transistorized commer- 
cial data processing system. They 
will be open to all businesses regard- 
less of whether they have been IBM 
customers in the past. Datacenter 
customers may buy as little as fifteen 
hours of computing time a month. 

Users will supply their own pro- 
grammers and their own operators. 
The rate will be under $300 an hour. 
The Datacenters will be designed 
to accommodate businesses con- 
fronted with peak loads beyond the 
capacities of their own data proc- 
essing systems as well as customers 
whose present needs do not require 
full-time operation. 

Marketing services now offered to 
full-time IBM data processing cus- 
tomers will be available to Data- 
center customers without cost. 
However they will be completely in 
charge of their own work on the 
computer during the hours for which 
they have contracted. The company 
predicts that the Datacenters will be 
of particular value to businesses pre- 
paring to install their own 7070 
equipment, 
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oveleo IS 
world’s most advanced 
moderately priced 


DICTATING MACHINE 
featuring quick, fumbleproof 


MAGAZINE LOADING 
complete with your choice $ | 1 50 


of either dictating or (plus 
transcribing accessories only foxes) 


With just 5 simple controls 

to where comparable machines use 
ATIC 2s Many as 10... with quick, easy 
mae Magazine loading where others 
fumble with old-fashioned hand thread- 
ing .. . with crystal-clear voice reproduc- 
tion where others require nerve-racking 
concentration, the new Norelco ‘35’ makes 
it at least 50% simpler and more 
pleasant to give and take office dictation. 


Simpler 









Siul'iid@mm The Norelco 35's easy portabil- 

to ity (weighs only 8 Ibs.) and long 

Menmaaiie cictating capacity (35 minutes 

on dual tracks of each réel) make 

it ideal for dictation at home, in your car, 

or while traveling...or for recording 

important on-the-spot information in the 
field or client's office. 


Siulid@em Try the Norelco ‘35’ in your own 
office and discover how much 
time it can save you in the 
preparation of records, corre- 
spondence, reports, or other business 
paperwork. Call your nearest Norelco ‘35’ 
dealer today, or send coupon below for 
full information and free demonstration. 





North American Philips Co., Inc. B-9 
Dictating Equipment Division 
0 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L.1., N.Y. 
Gentlemen: | am interested in finding out what 
the new Norelco ‘35’ dictating machine can do 
for me in my office. 
0 Kindly send additional literature. 
O Please arrange for a free demonstration, 
without obligation. 


NAME 





FIRM. 





ADDRESS. 





ZONE___STATE___._.. 
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that can stand constant 
hard wear, resist moisture, 
oil, fingerprints, high and 
low temperatures and will 
wash like glass — it’s 
RESISTALL LINEN 


LEDGER and its compan- 
ion INDEX BRISTOL. 


For complete information 
about L.L.B. papers ask 
your supplier, or write L. L. 
Brown direct. 


*The quality which has 
earned its reputation” 
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expressed in this and other articles 
to the effect that business men must 
become politicians. We, as a group, 
have been extremely cautious that 
we would not offend anyone by pub- 
licly stating an opinion on a con- 
troversial issue. We assiduously 
avoided controversial subjects; we 
ducked the public expressions of 
personal opinions, and in general, 
we accomplished nothing by this 
over-delicate approach. The time 
has come to review our position. 
We don’t need loud-mouths who 
use words, but little reason—who 
antagonize more than they persuade. 
Business interests must speak out on 
the subjects of taxes, Government 
spending, state rights, and the many 
other issues that are being presented, 
but not discussed. We have no per- 
sonal fears that the exercise of free 
speech will offend. We have ob- 
served that the so-called public (a 


DIRECT MAIL 


ESTABLISHMENT of a network of 
twenty-eight large letter shops in 
American and Canadian cities to 
create and produce complete mail 
campaigns has been announced by 
DMCP Associates, national direct 
mail organization. The initials stand 
for “Direct Mail, Creation, Produc- 
tion.” 

Under the DMCP franchise ar- 
rangement, direct mail advertisers 
are said to benefit from counsel and 
creativity of a national agency and 
still enjoy advantages of local pro- 
duction and control. Member firms 
are located in Birmingham, Ala.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
New Orleans, La.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Richmond, Va.; Charleston, 
W. Va.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Miami, Fla. ; Chicago, Ill. ; Indianap- 
olis, Ind. ; Davenport and Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, 
Mass. ; Detroit and Lansing, Mich. ; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 
New York City and Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Cleveland and Dayton, Ohio; Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Montreal and 
Toronto, Canada. 

Free booklets about the service 
are available. They may be obtained 
by writing DMCP Associates, 1814 
Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


vague name given to people who are 
not otherwise identified) is usually 
ahead of business in its comprehen- 
sion of changes. The public is alert 
to issues and needs only to hear 
both sides of a case—the public is 
aware of the changes in business 
being brought on by machine meth- 
ods, work simplification and cost 
reduction. We mention this only as 
our proof that the public accepts 
and understands more than they 
have been given credit for. 


Judged on Sincerity 


When business men take their 
stand as business men with personal 
interests to explain and defend, the 
public will be ahead of them in ac- 
cepting their right to take a stand 
and will judge them on the sincerity 
of approach and the logic of reason- 
ing. Self-interest alone will not be 
accepted as a reason. 

There is no more rewarding ac- 
tivity than the intelligent building of 
a reputation—and like most struc- 
tures, construction takes longer than 
destruction. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBON 


THE INTRODUCTION of a new type- 
writer ribbon that produces the 
“Executive Look” of electric ma- 
chines on standard office type- 
writers has been announced by 
Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Man- 
ufacturing Company Incorporated. 

The new ribbon, made of syn- 
thetic fibres, creates the same 
sharp, crisp image heretofore pro- 
duced only on electric typewriters 
equipped with carbon paper or 
plastic-based ribbons. It is being 
distributed by the company’s inter- 
national network of salesmen and 
dealers under the trade name “Com- 
mander.” 

The Commander, according to 
Columbia, will outwear by four or 
five to one, most conventional 
cotton fabric ribbons on the market. 
More than 90% of all ribbons used 
are made of cotton fabric. 

The crisp, clear image produced 
by Commander ribbons is made 
possible, according to the company, 
by the extreme sheerness and spe- 
cial weave of the synthetic fabric. Its 
sheerness and toughness makes it an 
extremely durable, flexible and eco- 
nomical ribbon. 
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ASE planned-production centers 


Insure against wasted space, lost time 


FILING IS EASIER with ASE 
files because drawers glide 
smoothly, easily, even when 
heavily loaded. And ASE 
full-cradle suspension lets 
drawers open fully, means 
greater storage capacity. 
Choose from a full line of 
ASE filing cabinets. 


No. 5501 


ASE furniture is designed to make both people and floor 
space more efficient. With ASE L-Unit components, you can 
take advantage of production-line methods by building a 
Planned-Production Center around any specific task or group 
of tasks. And for general office requirements where space is lim- 
ited, choose from the full line of ASE furniture . . . desks, chairs, 
tables, credenzas, bookcases, storage units... all constructed 
with careful attention to detail and finished to stay beautiful 
for years to come. 


All ASE desk and L-Unit tops are strengthened and noise- 
deadened by a honeycomb structure inside. A special Bonderite 
treatment anchors baked enamel finishes to the metal, giving 
lasting protection against mars, scratches and corrosion. And 
ASE desk and file drawers always work smoothly . . . each box 
drawer moves on six nylon glides, each correspondence drawer 
on ten roller bearings. 


Your ASE dealer is ready to assist you in planning your new or 
redesigned office. See him today or write for a free ASE catalog. 


(6\\= 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 
Desks +« Chairs + L-units » Credenzas + Tables 
Bookcases + Filing Cabinets + Storage Cabinets 





RALPH C. GRAVES 
Ralph C. Graves Associates, Ltd. 


HE HIGH Cost of insurance is 
owt of the most challenging 
problems to plague the industry in 
these changing times. As the final 
cost of insurance in the market place 
will determine the shape and course 
of the iridustry tomorrow . . . the 
decisions made today are of fate- 
ful significance. Of the countless 
projects entertained to deliver in- 
surance at a lower cost,—few could 
be devised from reliable operating 
costs facts . . . as all too little such 
information was ever available. 

Cost accounting as applied to 
manufacturing, processing and ser- 
vice industries has little appeal or 
application in costing office pro- 
cessing routines. While a manu- 
facturer must know the actual cost 
of a product, in any number of 
variables,—an insurance executive 
seldom knows even the unit volume 
produced. Ordinarily, and certainly 
in the past, there was little need to 
know. Actuarial science and net 
results served well to guide man- 
agement decisions. Units produced 
and the cost of each type processed 
were not required information and 
as opinions, varied widely. How- 
ever, to change a basic operation 
radically without a known cost 
base and then project potential sav- 
ings may easily be more fanciful 
than factual for many reasons. 
Consolidations of several operations 
or even the complete elimination of 
some will produce spectacular theo- 
retical savings. Unfortunately, it is 
an incongruous fact that theoretical 
savings and actual costs often in- 
crease side by side in an office 
world. Electronic automation may 
easily, and unhappily, spur the 
trend towards ever greater opera- 
tional costs, unless some basic facts 
are energetically faced and count- 
ered. Some answers are funda- 
mentally simple and immediately 
applicable to the problems at hand. 

Over the years, with the intro- 
duction of major or minor office 
machinery and devices, a new con- 
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venience was created. Slowly these 
facilities made practical the inclu- 
sion of additional data within forms, 
production of more reports and a 
general expansion of existing pro- 
cedures. Planned economies were 
soon offset by greater demands, 
inflation or replacements that of- 
fered means to expand further 
forms, reports and procedures. As 
with household labor saving equip- 
ment, products and services . . . the 
luxuries of yesterday became the 
absolute necessities of today. While 
no clarion call for a return to the 
quill pen is to be expected, the 
potential capacity and capabilities 
of electronic equipment should in- 
spire some call for caution. 


No Magic Solution 


Electronic data processing is no 
magic push-button solution to the 
operating expense problem. For 
management merely to authorize 
that these “buttons” be installed will 
accomplish little or nothing. Real 
results are economies that can not 
be preordained . . . they must be 
achieved through an all inclusive 
plan. Plans conceived in terms of 
speed in work output or new versa- 
tility in operation, no matter how 
impressive, are far from enough. An 
agency company must plan from 
work inception, or point of sale, out 
in the field. The point of company 
control,—that is receipt of business 
at their own offices, is but part of 
a successful plan. Reversing this 
order, when the actual sequence of 
operations is not changed, will fail 
to usurp or shift practical control. 
Coordination of effort and complete 
cooperation between agents and 
company is a prime requisite. A 
plan that eliminates one or more 
operations, however conspicuous 
and identifiable the savings may 
appear, can easily prove a fallacious 
objective. Only the total concept, 
—that is, a master plan that con- 
siders every element will prevent 
“hidden” factors from absorbing 
the evident values. A plan starting 
with an agent’s first solicitation on 


through final home office filing of a 
paid policy is the real basis for a 
new era in reduced insurance pro- 
cessing costs. 

The expressed determination of 
several companies to produce all 
their original policies by electronics 
and high speed output printers gives 
cause for doubts. This prospective 
plan is often praised as the ultimate 
in potential benefits. Some aspects 
seem to be eminently desirable. 
However, one fundamental fact re- 
mains to question real results .. . 
high speed “output” produces no 
actual gain unless every step of the 
“input” is equally fast and eco- 
nomical. As “input” starts with the 
agent, a total concept plan must 
bridge the gaps that appear in this 
instance. 

If we consider an agent who pres- 
ently is capable of preparing and 
handing his insured a policy within 
twenty minutes, and also collect his 
premium on the spot, a question of 
net savings to any, or all, is raised. 
In this case, were his company to 
“automate” policy production, the 
agent would still have to prepare an 
application requiring time and labor 
comparable to producing the actual 
policy. He would then pay the 
postage and perhaps wait days for 
the application to be processed to 
the point where the tremendous 
speed takes effect. Upon receipt 
of the policy it must be checked and 
billed to the insured,—also with a 
delay in payment otherwise avoided 
in this example. 


Assumed Total Cost 


Meanwhile the company has as- 
sumed total costs of preparing a 
policy and/or an invoice previ- 
ously done off their payroll. Policy 
coding, statistics and collection rec- 
ords data may have been reduced 
as a combined benefit of automa- 
tion to offset the added expense. 
A further anticipated gain is also 
available in stored renewal data 
which would be realized later. 
Other factors enter at this point. 

' (Continued on page 52) 
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rographic copies of engineering draw- 
ings are so inexpensive that in many 
plants engineers are urged to discard 
them rather than re-file. 

Insurance companies can copy up to 
1,200 different documents an hour with 
a Copyflo printer. Copies may be on 
ordinary paper, vellum, or offset paper 
masters .. . And the quality is superb— 
precisely like the original—because 
xerography copies the quality, too. 

If your need is to copy hundreds .. . 
or thousands . . . of different documents 
daily, look to automatic xerography for 
the happy solution. Copyflo printers 
enlarge, reduce, or copy size to size— 
can automatically turn out copies as 
rapidly as 20 linear feet a minute. 
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original documents of all kinds or from 
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N. Y. Branch offices in principal U. S. 
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The true value of speed and auto- 
matic policy production is con- 
centrated in the volume lines such 
as automobile business. Here, the 
change of coverage incidence is 
considerable, and a_ consolidated 
operation is a complex one to 
change. The prospect of a skilled 
technical function entering the pic- 
ture to replace what was formerly 
a routine clerical task is a serious 
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cost consideration. Hidden costs 
and factors impossible to measure in 
advance may prove high speed 
“output” is at the expense of high 
cost “input.” 


New Marketing Trends 


Automation is the broadest mean- 
ing of the term is here today. It is 
also progress and represents change 
to an industry that is already in 
transition. Competitive pressures 
and new marketing trends further 
confuse the picture and add to the 
uncertainty of the day. No matter 
how the problem is met, the change 
is inevitable and will continue to 
the benefit of some and detriment 
of others. No panacea or auto- 
matic solution is available but the 
tools and means towards an im- 
proved situation are at hand. Prop- 
erly employed electronic data 
processing can help lead to a new 
era of stability and prosperity. 
Even within the framework of tradi- 
tional marketing and operating 
concepts successful electronic appli- 
cations require change. These are 
basic changes to routine company 
internal procedures. Certainly these 
changes should be made before any 
extensive application is attempted 
that extends into the field,—beyond 
ordinary internal company routine. 
Without having done this, new sys- 
tems or new marketing concepts are 
only new ideas superimposed over 
the old. 

Automation, to succeed, must 
mean a new basic simplification of 
regular procedures. With or with- 
out the new facilities these are the 
times when this essential house- 
cleaning can not be postponed any 


taken to reduce work requirements 
to common language machine in- 
put. Such input is not only the 
work expressed in a common lan- 
guage but it must instruct the 
machine as to how it will be 
handled. It is evident that the 
quality of planning and programing 
of .the input routines completel 
governs the real value of its output, 

Forms, of many types and pur- 
poses are the working substance 
that feeds the maw of automation, 
Forms are the intelligible means 
tools and evidence of work before 
and after processing. As forms aré 
the product of planning within the 
working scheme of each purposé 
concerned, these directly regulat 
the actual cost of very operation} 
It is elemental that design flaw 
will impede an operation. Only of 
strategically important, but poo 
conceived, form can restrict ‘an 
compound the cost of operation 
within several departments. This, 
as surely as one weak link deter 
mines the strength of a _ whol 
chain. Technical excellence of dé 
sign is not alone sufficient. 


Not Gainfully Harnessed 


High. speed automation outpd 
can not be gainfully harnessed t 
a slow speed input process. 
manufacturer would not expect ré 
duced costs from a high speet 
section added to an average speed 
assembly belt production line. Tota 
production would still be governed 
by the speed of the slowest section. 
It follows that the purposes fo 
increased speed can only be realized 
by a new concern and study of the 


c 
he 


slower sections. As forms are the very d: 
physical means that activate all inf. ep you 
surance transactions, forms must bd. An, 
given a new functional impetus. sential 
Here, ordinary changes or revision oicewri 
are not suggested. A new basithirn the’ 
concept is proposed to establish your 
a fundamental principle guidingiyt and; 
forms design practices. A principl¢ 
that will radically simplify the 
operating functions for which 
form is intended. 

It is only natural that an unustalfe’ 


longer. Happily, a preliminary and 
major step may be taken that should 
be painless to all concerned. This, 
where electronic applications al- 
ready exist, or in routine work 
areas where it is not considered. A 
fundamental plan is outlined below 
that may be applied immediately. 
It is a basic course of action that, 
when applied as a guiding principle, 
will serve to reduce complicated 
procedures to their rudimentary 
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values. 

The preliminary steps to an 
electronic data processing applica- 
tion are vital. These, the studies 
and adaptations known as program- 
ing are the extensive measures 


transaction will receive exceptional 
consideration. Frequently, this ex 
ceptional situation will be remen- 
bered when related forms are re 
viewed for replenishment. It i 
(Continued on page 54) 
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also natural that such review and 
revision may prompt the inclusion 
of data to cover that unusual 
contingency for the future. His- 
torically, and especially among 
casualty companies, this process has 
happened and continuously repeated 
itself from the beginnings of each 
line of coverage. Underwriters, 
claims men, accountants, lawyers, 
auditors, engineers, inspectors, and 
adjusters, have periodically con- 
tributed to the practice. This being 
an expected procedure, it is not 
here questioned as to wisdom. The 
operating expense concerned is 
extensive and vital, but it is not a 
choice of caution versus costs. 
However, it is now a question of 
the cost of caution in the relative 
sense. 


Expense Problem 


An example of this question is 
reviewed as an expense problem 
assuming a company department 
within a year processes a million 
of one standard form. The infor- 
mational data space provides for 
twenty, separate entries and no 
distinction in relative importance 
of these data is made at the 
+ junior executive and clerical levels. 
Through a special analyses of this 
department and other departments 
concerned in processing the same 
form, it is determined that 85% 
were risks or limits that never 
needed more than eight of the 
twenty informational items to pro- 
tect fully the company’s interest. 
Of the remaining twelve items 
these were significant in instances 
with a frequency ranging from one 
in a thousand to one in a million 
cases. Further, the eight man- 
datory items were interspersed 
throughout from top to bottom of 
the form. All twenty items were 
processed in every case and infor- 
mational data missing, in each in- 
stance, was removed from the 
routine for special checking, cor- 
respondence or whatever needed to 
complete in total. The form was 
well designed by all technical stand- 
ards and economically printed. No 
one department head had jurisdic- 
tion over the context of the form. 
The methods men had determined 
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the procedure to be orderly, well 
planned and efficient. 


The foregoing is an essentially 
blameless situation. In fact, it is 
customary in the business. The 
“hidden” cost is not inefficiency, 
poor management, divided authority 
or any of many possible shortcom- 
ings ordinarily identifiable. It is a 
basic factor that plagues the in- 
dustry—tradition. The elements re- 
viewed above have the inherent 
qualities than can only, under 
present conditions, continue and 
expand. This is a case where, 
“familiarity breeds content.” Ex- 
ceptions make the rule. Much of 
the traditional lag that hobbles 
change can be made through the 
painless application of a basic prin- 
ciple. That is the simple rule of 
relative significance as a yardstick. 
It is merely a new search for the 
basic essentials. 


As an example; the same form 
redesigned by these standards does 
not need to change in any expected 
detail. It changes only in principle, 
but the principle in practice can 
produce twice the results immedi- 
ately, and as much more again that 
is not conspicuous. First, the eight 
invariably important items are ar- 
ranged in working sequence at the 
top. Immediately below a line 
separating these are the rules, pre- 
cautions or whatever special in- 
structions will make certain that 
any of the following twelve items 
are completed as _ circumstances 
demand. These twelve items are 
then extended down the form in 
the order of relative significance. 
In operation the routine clerical 
forms are now signally distinctive 
from any special handling or de- 
cisions level processing and may be 
so separated with childlike ease. 
All previous delays, correspondence 
and extra work is eliminated. The 
exceptional case, in a sense, meas- 
ures its own special significance by 
the extent it expands down from 
the upper line level of ordinary 
routine. If the rule of Relative 
Significance is maintained as a 
guiding principle, future revisions 
will not change this form in the 
old traditional pattern. 


The original and early automo- 
biles were known as horseless car- 
riages and were just that,—engines 











replacing horses. When this version 
reached a point of development 
where the traditional concept of aff 
vehicle could change, then ourff 
modern automobile evolved. Today 

office automation needs freedom 

from the traditional concept of a 

vehicle. On the one side we almost 

hear the old cry “why don’t you get 

a horse,” while on another side wef 
watch the tremendous power off 
automation being hitched to impon-ff 
derable vehicles. Although manyff 
have firmly determined what they} 
want to come out of insurance 

automation, few have decided what 
they are willing to change for the 
input. While we get vastly more 
out of the modern automobile the 
input is no longer kerosene; it is the 
product of a similarily. changing 
need that kept pace with an ever 
improving output. 


















































N 
Cost Reductions 


If an electronic high speed 
printer will produce, as an example, 
one hundred policies in the same 
time that a typist is preparing one, 
—it certainly is impressive infor- 
mation. Herein exists a funda- 
mental for vast reductions in costs 
—or, so it would seem. After 3 
few hours production at this rat 
the separation of parts, sorting 
folding and mailing would alse 
require an impressive number o 
clerks. This might be considered 
an incidental expense in the face of 
evident saving from such compara 
tive speed. If this volume of policies 
were previously prepared at t 
agency offices at their expense) 
then the actual savings becomeé 
somewhat dubious. Further, if the 
agents would prefer preparing thei 
own policies, and found that a policy 
once ready in a few minutes nov 
required as many days,—where ac 
tually is the speed? What is thé 
final total of time in relative terms 
However, if time lost to agents al 
meant an increased cost of mone 
for collections delayed,—then hig 
speed savings may become morg® 
hypothetical than practical. Speed 
alone as a factor, can not be equated 
with economy. One driver may dis 
cover that no matter at what speed 
he may legally drive, four lights ar 
all he can pass. Another will find 

(Continued on page 56) 
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this also true at a normal speed and 
conserve gas consumption accord- 
ingly. Still another will never believe 
and trust that speed will always save 
time,—no matter what the conse- 
quences. 

In these days of new marketing 
practices, economic shifts in values 
and pressures for change to meet 
the new circumstances,—change for 
the sake of change alone is no solu- 
tion. A new marketing concept is 
just that,—new. Shifting responsi- 
bilities, work and control, within the 
old, can have little salutary effect 
on the final cost of insurance. The 
objectives a company may seek are 
available through other means. In 
any event, a fundamental simplifica- 
tion of existing operations is the 
first real step towards any change. 
Every volume operation offers 
promise in straight basic simplifica- 
tion. Certainly, automation that must 
digest complex procedures into a 
common language is_ eventually 
headed towards an expensive case 
of indigestion. 

The insurance industry can not 
afford to allow exceptions to control 
the speed of its basic operations. 
Exceptions must be separated on a 
basis of frequency, and normal rou- 
tines then freed to seek a new and 
true level of costs. The basic prin- 
ciple of relative significance, pur- 
posefully applied, can easily reduce 
most operational procedures to pure 
fundamental values. It can also skirt 
those ordinarily dangerous areas of 
controversy. A situation does not 
have to be labeled as an expensive 
impediment in the path of progress 

. a factual relative significance 
factor of one in a million could easily 
establish a new and proper balance. 
The means to a new and lower cost 
of insurance are at hand. The key is 
merely in finding the proper power 
to feed our magic push-buttons. 





PORTABLE DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION has ma- 
terially broadefied the scope of its 
DIRS system for interview record- 
ing by development of a new, easily 
portable electronic recorder that 
gives the interviewer complete mo- 
bility since it can operate on any 
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one of four sources of power, includ- 
ing a built-in rechargeable battery. 
Announcement of the new develop- 
ment came from Lloyd M. Powell, 
Dictaphone president. 

DIRS (Dictaphone Interview Re- 
cording System) is widely used by 
claims investigators for insurance 
companies, public transportation sys- 
tems and others, to record verbatim 
interviews with policyholders, claim- 
ants and witnesses. Insurance com- 
panies and railroads whose investi- 
gators use DIRS have reported 
savings of up to 30% in the cost of 
gathering data required for the set- 
tlement of claims or litigation. 

The electronically-recorded inter- 
view provides a complete and accu- 
rate record of the interviewer’s and 
interviewee’s spoken words and of 
the voice inflections, which may be 
as significant as the actual words. 
There is no possibility of misquota- 
tion. More interviews can be com- 
pleted in less time since interviews 
are not slowed down by the need 
to make a handwritten record. The 
average electronically-recorded in- 
terview is completed in five to eleven 
minutes as compared to thirty or 
forty-five minutes for the hand re- 
corded interview. 

The complete mobility afforded by 
the new ten-pound DIRS recorder 
enables the user to obtain an elec- 
tronically-recorded interview where- 
ever the person to be interviewed 
may be. Through use of the re- 
corder’s own built-in battery a 
businessman can be interviewed in 
his office, a housewife in her home, 
a farmer working in his field, or a 
truck driver in the cab of his truck. 
The machine can also be plugged 
into the cigarette-lighter socket of 
the user’s car or into a 110-volt wall 
socket. 

The battery provides for six hours 
operation, but should the user find 


it run-down he can use a small aux- 
iliary power pack that provides for 
ten to twenty-one additional hours of 
operation. The built-in battery is 
recharged by connecting it overnight 
with 105 to 125-volts alternating cur- 
rent. 

The interview recorder is likely 
to be used in a variety of situations, 
often where conditions for recording 
are less favorable than in the average 
office. Persons interviewed may- not 
be highly articulate and may be 
tense and nervous. For these rea- 
sons, high performance standards 
for both the machine and the record- 
ing medium are of even greater im- 
portance than in the case of office 
dictation equipment. 

Recording medium of the new 
Dictaphone interview recorder is the 
plastic Dictabelt which both records 
and reproduces the recording with 
high fidelity. The Dictabelt can be 
filed like an index card or mailed 
in an ordinary envelope. Visible tone 
grooves provide a permanent and 
unalterable record, frequently mak- 
ing transcription into typed form un- 
necessary. In most states the Dicta- 
belt recordings are admissible as 
evidence in court. 

The new Dictaphone DIRS inter- 
view recorder will be shown in the 
Dictaphone space at the Business 
Equipment Exposition, sponsored by 
the Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute and set for September 23- 
25 at the National Guard Armory in 
Washington, D. C. 


LEASING BROCHURE 


“PROFITS ARE earned through the 
use, not the ownership, of assets” is 
the declaratory headline on a new 
brochure which explains the leasing 
of machinery and equipment. It is 
published by the United States 
Leasing Corporation. 

This pioneer leasing firm, estab- 
lished in 1952, is the leader in its 
field with more than $32,000,000 
worth of equipment on lease to man- 
ufacturing and service companies 
throughout the nation. The varicty 
of equipment leased by this firm runs 
from an asphalt plant to X-ray ap 
paratus. Leasees range from million 
dollar corporations to small firms 
employing fewer than a dozen per- 
sons. 

The new brochure describes in 
simplified terms how leasing works. 
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Better Letters - Easy 


OOKING FOR a good investment ? 

Forget the stock market for 
awhile and lay in a supply of four 
cent stamps. No gift is less expen- 
sive or more appreciated than a 
friendly, timely letter. And few 
skills are so easily learned—or pay 
off so handsomely in friendships 
strengthened and business profits 
earned—as the knack of writing a 
good letter. 

You can forget, once and for all, 
the common fear of boring your 
reader if you keep this one main 
point in mind: the good letter is the 
one which appeals to the senses. 
This is true of business and social 
letters alike. Make your reader see, 
hear or feel the thing you’re de- 
scribing—and you can’t help but win 
his interest. 


Compare Two Letters 


To see how this simple principle 
can transform a run-of-the-mill let- 
ter into something outstanding, 
compare these two letters. They 
happen to be sales letters, but they 
also teach a lot about improving 
social correspondence. 

“This is a big dictionary made to 
last for years. It tells you what you 
want to know about any subject. 


For September, 1959 


With this dictionary it is no longer 
necessary for you to search through 
many encyclopedias to find answers 
you want to know. Everything is 
right here. It will be used by every 
member of the family from the 
youngest to the oldest.” 

And the revised version: 

“You'll heft it in your hands and 
feel the good solid weight of a vol- 
ume that will last a lifetime! You'll 
open the big pages and make the 
exciting discovery that here at last 





as ABC 


is a volume that tells you just what 
you want to know about a word or 
subject. Never again will you go 
searching through old dictionaries 
and encyclopedias. With this brand- 
new volume you'll see how wonder- 
fully easy it is to learn and learn 
and learn . . . yes, every member of 
your family from school kids to 
grandmother.” 

See the difference? The second 
letter makes its effect with short 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Better Letters—Continued 


active verbs and concrete adjectives 
that appeal to the senses—words like 
heft, solid weight, see, tell. Gone 
are the stiff, colorless phrases like 
“it will no longer be necessary to” 
and “it will be used by.” The second 
writer substitutes specific words for 
the vague ones: “every member of 
the family from school kids to grand- 
mother,” rather than “. . . from the 
youngest to the oldest.” And he 
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"Sign on the dotted line. That reminds me 


of a very funny story... 





puts “you” in the foreground of the 
picture. He makes you see yourself 
using his product—hefting it, turn- 
ing its pages and learning from it. 
Obviously a letter in which the 
reader can see his own image can’t 
fail to interest him. 

Does an eloquent letter require 
long words? No. The most eloquent 
letter-writers in history—poets, dip- 
lomats, churchmen—haven’t been 
ashamed to use the short, vivid 
words of every day speech to create 
an unforgettable image. Take as an 
example St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians (1:13), one of the most 
famous and beloved letters ever writ- 
ten: 

“Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy 
and understand all mysteries, and 
all knowledge, and though I have all 
faith, so that I can remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing . . . When I was a child I 
spake as a child, I understood as a 
child; but when I became a man I 
put away childish things.” 

Note the many images of hearing, 
seeing, touching, used by the apostle 
to make his message live for his dis- 
ciples. 

Lacking the eloquence of an in- 
spired teacher and the ability to jug- 
gle words as skillfully as an adver- 
tising copywriter, we can still make 
our letters interesting and memora- 
ble by applying the basic principle. 
Choose the word that lets your 


reader see what you mean ; “rode” or 
“drove” instead of “travelled’’; 
“flyer” rather than “aviator” 
even “tightfisted” in preference to 
“stingy.” Instead of using over- 
worked words like “sweet” or “nice” 
to describe someone, why not employ 
a word which conveys more of an 
image, like “easygoing.” 

If you’re writing a casual, informal 
letter to a friend, there’s no need to 
shun slang, source of many a Vivid 
metaphor. Burton Stevenson, editor 
to the famous Home Book of Quota- 
tions, once remarked that ‘“‘bone- 
head” and “stuffed shirt” were as 
worthy of being anthologized as the 
“magic casements” described by the 
poet Keats, 

Obviously you can’t color your 
business letters with slang, but you 
can keep them alive by making them 
friendly and straightforward, avoid- 
ing the clutter of such formal phrases 
as “it appears that,” “as the case may 
be,” “please be advised that.” 

If you appeal to the reader’s 
senses and write from the “you” 
angle, you have 90% of what it 
takes to produce a special letter. For 
the extra 10%: Never hesitate to 
send the unrequired letters—to in- 
valids, to friends launching new ven- 
tures, to new neighbors. They’re 
the easiest to write and the nicest 
to receive. And use the paper sta- 
tionery, including tasteful notepaper 
and matching envelopes. You'll find 
a variety of fashionable stationery for 
every occasion, at prices that are 
surprisingly low. Remember also, 
that verbal inflection is lacking in a 
letter. Make certain that nothing 
could be considered offensive. 


Spell Correctly 


Take the trouble to spell correctly, 
especially names and places. Write 
legibly! Most of us could substan- 
tially improve our handwriting sim- 
ply by writing more slowly. Prompt- 
ness not only avoids hurt. feelings 
and (at your end) guilt feelings, it 
makes many an ordinary letter seem 
lively and fresh. 

Observe these rules and you won't 
need such reminders as National 
Letter-Writing Week (Oct. 5-10) 
to spur you on; you'll be deriving as 
much fun from writing as from re- 
ceiving letters. And you'll be finding 
new dividends in your mailbox— 
maybe even in your cashbox! 
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Bookkeeping Solution—from p. 37 


some 2,500 customers were listed 
on separate pages of a looseleaf note- 
book. Some of the customers had 
as many as six different policies, 
each one recorded on a separate 
page. 

At the beginning of each month, 
when payments on policies became 
due, we had to leaf through all the 
policies to see who was behind. This 
was a wasteful, time-consuming job. 
When a customer made a payment, 
it was necessary to go to the loose- 
leaf notebook, thumb through the 
pages before making an entry. 


Total Amount 


If a customer wanted to know how 
much he owed on all of his policies, 
we had to leaf through the other 
account slips, jotting down figures 
and adding them to give him a total 
amount. Two Remington Rand 
Aristocrat Kardex filing cabinets 
solved our record-keeping problems. 
Records of policyholders are now 
posted on overlapping 6” x 8” Kar- 
dex cards arranged on panels which 
slide easily in and out of the cabinets. 
Each card has a visible edge showing 
the policyholder’s name and a col- 
ored movable Graph-A-Matic sig- 
nal indicating when payments are 
overdue. 

A glance at the cards eliminates 
the need for thumbing through a 
looseleaf notebook to determine who 
is paid up. The signals, set at the 
time of the last payment, indicate 
what records need to be consulted, 
and which ones can be ignored. 

Each overlapping pocket can be 
flipped open to expose a card for 
each client. A complete record of 
all insurance carried is entered in 
this one place. The advantages are 
many : 

1. Time involved in checking and 
posting payments has been cut in 
half, ruling out the necessity of hir- 
ing another bookkeeper. 

2. Because all policies are listed in 
one place, we can now provide our 
customers with an accounting of 
their total bill in a matter of seconds 
rather than minutes. Customers ap- 
preciate such service. 

3. Having all policies listed in one 
place also helps our salesmen when 
consulting the amount of insurance 
carried by a client. 
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4. Of indirect value to us are the 
elegant good looks of the new Aris- 
tocrat Kardex files. Customers in 
a community this size notice any 
changes made in the office, and they 
get a feeling of confidence from the 
fact that our equipment mirrors the 
success we have enjoyed. 

We expect that these cabinets will 
enable one clerk to handle all pay- 
ments for many years to come. Thus 
the cost of the equipment to us is 
negligible. Perhaps this kind of in- 
genuity is the kind that keeps a com- 
munity such as ours going. Times 
are hard, but we find ways of forging 
ahead. 








DISPLAY EASEL 


JusT ANNOUNCED by Metal Products 
Engineering Company is their new 
De Luxe Featherweight Office Dis- 
play Easel, designed to hold display 
cards of practically any size or shape. 
Developed specifically for lobbies, 
conference rooms, and other office lo- 
cations, the new easel is handsome 
in appearance, always looks new, and 
is extremely light in weight. The 
tripod-type frame is made of one 
inch heavy duty aluminum tubing 
heliarc-welded for strength and 
handsome appearance. Display cards 
as narrow as sixteen inches are sup- 
ported by two stainless steel pegs in 
the front legs. Pegs, which are 
secured by safety chains to the frame 
to prevent loss, may be inserted in 
a graduated series of holes to accom- 
modate displays of different sizes 
and proportions. 
























when your letters are on 


KAGLE-A BOXED 
TYPEWRITER 


PAPERS 


You'll like the sparkling 
look of your secretary’s 
typing on the clear sur- 
faces of these fine papers. 
And you’ll never notice 
erasures, because of the 
good erasing qualities of 
Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers. Your stationer 
or printer has these economical papers in a 
choice of cotton fiber or sulphite bonds and thin 
papers — in packets or our “Hinge- Top” box. 
For a handy free Test Kit and unique Letter 
Placement Guide to improve the appearance of 
your business letters, write Dept. BI, American 
Writing Paper Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 
FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
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75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Firm Name 
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145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 

25. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 

27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 

29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 

136. Typewriter, Automatic 

30. Typewriter, Electric 

31. Typewriter, Manual 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 

32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

150. Collators 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 

139. Paper Folding 

36. Stapling and Fastening 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 

38. Ash Trays & Stands 

105. Bulletin Boards 

39. Cash Boxes 

40. Chair Cushions 

41. Currency Trays 

42. Desk Lamps 

43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 

46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 

48. Pen & Ink Sets 

49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

149. Audio-Visual Projection 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 

127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 

131. Accident Diagramming 

130. Building Evaluation 

147. Emblems and Awards 

126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

148. Signs 
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J. ARTHUR COPE entered the life insurance business as Agent in 1936. He became Home Office Agency Assistant; and later served 
d. He was appointed General Agent in Hartford for Berkshire Life Insurance Co. in 1953. 


as Assistant Manager in Detroit, and in Hartf 


.. the man who thinks he knows all that’s to be learned is 
osing important selling opportunities. What he knew yes- 
erday isn’t enough to keep up with competition today.” 


'That’s a pitfall any salesman can drop into easily enough, 
Mr. Cope. How do you help your producers avoid it?” 


By actually showing them how much they have to learn, 
io matter how long they’ve been selling. Berkshire’s con- 
inuous Training Program does this successfully by using 
uch advanced techniques as Cinematic Learning. This 
nables the Agent himself to pinpoint his own competitive 
reaknesses and helps him overcome them. The program 
akes it possible to continuously improve and increase 
production and income.” 


That sounds like the sort of program that makes the 
iference between a job and an opportunity.” 


“Right. And you set the limits of that opportunity accord- 
ing to your desire and ability to grow with a Company whose 
108-year reputation for sound management and service to 
policyowners has attracted some of the industry’s finest 
Home Office and Field Management men. I would advise any 
young man who seeks a future in Life Insurance that 
today Berkshire offers the greatest potential for per- 

sonal growth in 

the industry.’ 


ERKS HIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE ; Co. 


Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * A MUTUAL COMPANY + 1851 f 



















Aviation Underwriting—from p. 17 


The lower rate is usually not granted 
below a specified age, generally 30. 
The inter-company statistics justify 
this practice for Air Force pilots. 
Both the over-all and the inter- 
company statistics show a tendency 
for fatality rates at most ages to be 
significantly higher for the Navy 
than for the Air Force. This is 
probably due to differences in mis- 
sions and type of flying between the 
two services. Carrier-based flying, 
in particular, is believed to be haz- 
ardous. The Army does not furnish 
statistics by age, and in the inter- 
company study the experience of 
Air Force and Army pilots is com- 
bined. As a practical matter, dis- 
tinctions are rarely made between 
different branches of service. 
Aviation death rates decrease with 
advancing rank. Since there is a 
high degree of correlation between 
rank and age, rank is generally not 
taken into account. In some com- 
panies, however, a minimum rank of 
major is required to qualify an ap- 





plicant for the low rate applicable 
to proficiency pilots. 

Another special category with 
lower rates has been set up for pilots 
of the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice. Even some companies which 
pay no attention to type of flying 
elsewhere in their schedules make 
an exception for these pilots. Of 
all military flying, MATS opera- 
tions most nearly resemble those of 
scheduled airlines. Nevertheless, in 
the period 1954-1957 the passenger 
fatality rate in the MATS was about 
five times that of United States 
scheduled airlines. The fatality rate 
for pilots was slightly over 3 per 
1,000; no breakdown by age is avail- 
able. 

Finally, there is the problem of 
classifying military crew members— 
navigators, bombardiers, flight en- 
gineers, etc. On any particular 
flight, the extra premium for a crew 
member should be the same as for 
the pilot with whom he rides. In 
practice, crew members ride with 
different pilots and must be classi- 
fied on their own merits. Both the 
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The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA @ PENNSYLVANIA 


Air Force and the inter-company 
statistics show much less variation 
with age for crew members than for 
pilots. Most crew members fly on 
the larger bombers or on transport 
planes. Accordingly, there is a 
tendency to charge crew members a 
rate which is independent of age or 
type of flying, except that MATS 
crew members are granted the same 
rate as MATS pilots. Flight sur- 
geons are believed to do relatively 
little flying, and many companies 
accept them at a lower extra pre- 
mium than other crew members, 
Their aviation death rate, however, 
is not negligible ; it was 3.7 per 1,000 
for Air Force flight surgeons in the 
period 1954-1957. 


Aviation Clauses 


With the arrival of standard cov- 
erage for some kinds of flying, a 
problem arises when an applicant 
engages in several kinds, one of 
which is eligible for standard insur- 
ance, while the other is not. A 
typical example is a scheduled air- 
line pilot who also flies in the Re- 
serves. We all agree that unrestricted 
coverage is highly desirable ; we are 
in business to pay claims rather than 
to deny them. What are we to do, 
however, when such a pilot does 
not want to pay the extra premium 
required to cover his Reserve flying? 
If the conventional type of aviation 
exclusion clauses were used, he 
would not be covered for scheduled 
airline flying. To meet this situa- 
tion, some companies have devel- 
oped a special clause which restricts 
coverage only for military flying. 
Others have felt that this sort of 
situation is too rare to warrant the 
trouble and expense involved in a 
special clause. 

The Family policy poses a prob- 
lem with respect to the use of an 
aviation clause when the policy 
provides paid-up insurance on the 
dependents in case of the husband’s 
death. The conventional type of 
clause does not contemplate such 
benefits and needs to be modified. 
To avoid cancelation of the depend- 
ents’ insurance at a time when they 
can least afford to replace it, the 
paid-up benefits may be allowed 
even though the face amount is not 
payable under the terms of the 
aviation clause. This means, how- 
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ever, that a benefit is being granted 
for which no premium is charged. 
In preference to this, it may be 
decided not to issue the Family 
policy with an aviation clause. 

What aviation problems will un- 
derwriters face in the future? The 
most immediate one is the intro- 
duction of jet planes on scheduled 
airlines. These planes are subjected 
to very thorough tests before being 
put into service. There will proba- 
bly be some accidents due to un- 
foreseen circumstances, but on the 
whole I do not believe that the ex- 
cellent safety record of the airlines 
will be seriously disturbed. It is 
expected that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board will maintain separate statis- 
tics for scheduled jet flights. 

A problem which is aggravated 
by the great speed of jets is conges- 
tion of the air. Collisions have 
caused several tragic crashes in re- 
cent years, and many near-collisions 
have been reported. The solution 
will require coordination of civilian 
and military flights. The new Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency is now at 
work on this problem. é 

As further progress is made in 
the development of guided missiles, 
I think the number of military pilots 
may be expected to decrease. How- 
ever, pilots will presumably con- 
tinue to be needed for tactical and 
logistic missions. The Armed Serv- 
ices are working very hard to reduce 
their accident rate, and these efforts 
have produced results. I think we 
can look forward to further im- 
provements, though from its very 
nature military flying is bound to be 
more hazardous than civilian flying. 

There will be other challenges to 
our gambling spirit. About a year 
ago we received a letter from a man 
who wanted to know what plans 
we had made for special policies 
covering crew members or passen- 
gers of satellite space stations or of 
space ships engaged in_ inter- 
planetary travel. I wasn’t sure 
whether he was serious or pulling 
our leg. I told him that so far we 
had given no consideration to such 
policies since it seemed to us that 
the market for them would be 
rather limited for some time to 
come, Now, sooner than I thought, 
the first customers are in sight. 
Last month the papers carried the 
Story of the seven “aestronauts”— 
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greatest production year. 





seven military pilots who were 
picked for special training for space 
flight. If all goes well, about two 
years from now one of them will 
climb into a capsule and be pro- 
pelled into orbit around the earth. 
I don’t think any of us would care 
to issue those seven a policy now 
without an aviation clause, and we 
would have to look at our clauses 
to make sure that their wording 
clearly excludes this risk. But who 
knows—20 or 30 years from now 
underwriters may think no more 
of granting full coverage to people 
who fly around in outer space than 
we do now of granting it to those 
for whom the plain old sky is the 
limit. 





OVERSEAS INSURERS 


THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT has is- 
sued licenses to forty-six life insur- 
ance companies to sell policies on 
overseas military installations. Last 
year forty companies were issued 
licenses. 





Never So Much By So Many 


During the first six months of 1959 more individuals 
and more agencies produced more ordinary life business 
than ever before in Provident history. A number of 
producers and several agencies paid for more business 
in the first half of this year than in all of 1958. An all- 
time production record, established in March, was rele- 
gated to second place in June. 
begun their Provident careers with excellent production 
records. We are proud of every producer and manager 


for his part in making what promises to be Provident's 
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AUDIO-VISUAL SALES 


LATEST ADDITION to audio-visual 
selling in the life insurance industry 
is a twelve-minute family needs 
sound slidefilm just released by Pic- 
torial Publishers. The film, titled 
“It Isn’t Just Luck,” covers the 
basic needs of Clean Up, Mort- 
gage Cancellation, Family Income, 
Widow’s Income and Retirément 
Income. 

A simple approach, the publishers 
claim, sets up the film interview. At 
the close of the audio-visual presen- 
tation, the agent helps the prospect 
determine the amounts of his various 
needs. 

Then the agent is in a position to 
close on one or more basic needs or 
to work out a simple program pro- 
posal for his prospect. 

The filmstrip contains sixty-nine 
frames on thirty-five mm _ natural 
color filmstrip. Both 33% and 45 
rpm records are available. Film and 
records are usable on any popular 
make thirty-five mm sound slidefilm 
projector, ; 
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sales 


All American Life: On third anniversary 
of entering life business, had approxi- 
mately $100 million in force. First six 
months’ production—written regular life 
reached $30,322,918 as compared with $20,- 
286,701 for same period in 1958, an in- 
crease of 49.5%; and group life amounted 
to $4,609,250 as ems to $3,654,500 in 
1958, an increase of 26.1%. 


American Life & Cas.: For first six months 
ordinary business showed an increase of 
65% over same period in 1958 with sales 
of $6,050,905. 


American Mutual Life: Ended first six 
months with an 8% gain in ordinary life 
over same period last year and life insur- 
ance in force surpassed $300 million. June 
with nearly $5 million in paid business 
set record for production in one month. 


American United: President’s month cam- 
paign set a direct written business record 
42%, above july, 1958, best previous month. 
Paid-for sales, including group and rein- 
surance, showed a 26% increase over same 
month in 1958. Total paid volume for six 
months was $174,240,000, up 24%. 


Bankers Life (lowa): President’s month 
(June) campaign produced $48,589,445 of 
written, examined and paid-for ordinary 
life, 14% greater than last year. New 
business issued and paid-for for first six 
months totaled $250,591,071 (ordinary 
$141,175,118 and group $109,415,953), an 
increase of more than $50 million over 
first half of 1958. Total insurance in force 
reached $3,425,290,196 (ordinary $1,899,- 
595,994 and group $1,525,694,202). 

Has attained $1 billion in assets, thereby 
becoming one of 17 out of more than 1,300 
life companies to achieve this figure. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): New insurance pro- 
tection issued and paid during June 
totaled $12,584,842 and production for 


first six months of 1959 has passed the 
$56 million mark. 


Bankers National: New paid-for ordinary 
business for first six months of 1959 to- 
taled $27,331,188, a 25% imcrease over 
same period last year, while month of 
June showed an increase of 55% over cor- 
responding month last year. Total new 
business, including group, equalled $49,- 
225,868 compared to $38,330,974 for 1958 
and total in force at end of June 
amounted to $560,472,754, an increase of 
$29,694,296 since the first of the year. 


Beneficial Standard: New life paid-for 
first six months was $34 million while 
total life insurance in force reached $179 
million. 


Boston Mutual: Consolidated sales for 
first half year were up 38% to $58,358,758 
compared with $42,435,435 for same period 
in 1958, bringing total life insurance in 
force to $448,992,693, an increase of 85% 
since December 31, 1958. 


Business Men's: New paid-for life reached 
$204,419,739 in the first six months com- 
pared with $163,457,344 a year ago, a 25% 
gain. Insurance in force increased 46% 
with the addition of $102,133,834 in the 
six months in contrast to an increment of 
$69,928,691 last year. Total in force was 
$1,629,621,074 as of June 30 compared 
with $1,408,762,337 a year ago. 


C & | Life: For first six months new 
issued increased 35% and net gain in- 
creased 166%. 


Conn. Mutual: Sales for first six months 
were $284,833,065, up 12% over previous 
high in 1958. Sales in June were up 33% 
over same month in 1958. Insurance in 
force rose to $4,179,916,237, with an actual 
gain for first two quarters of $179,247,882. 


Continental American (Del.): Face 
amount of new business paid-for in June 
was 19% above March, former record 
month, and 36% above June, 1958. New 





No. 9 in an enlightening series of 
personalities. 


Gloomy Knucklecracker Maybe knuckle-cracking’s 
fun, but it won’t solve his problems. He should check 
with ANICO on our complete line of competitive plans 
(with competitive commissions! ). Cracked your knuckles 


lately? 





12 Broker-Type ANICO 


SALES LEADERS 
Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special 
$25,000 minimum special. 
Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 
Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 

All forms of A & H. 

Complete line of ‘ 
mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 

; Family Income Term Policy. 











Openings everywhere in territory for REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS. In- 
quiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and experience 





will receive prompt attention and answer. For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
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OVER FOUR AND ONE HALF BILLIONS OF 


INSURANCE CO. 


INSURANCE 


IN FORCE 


business for year totals more than $47 
million, 29% over the first six months of 
1958. Life insurance in force has passed 
the $476 million mark, a 10% increase in 
the past 12 months. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Production {or 
June amounted to $18,011,391, an increase 
of 28.5% over corresponding month in 
1958. For the first six months, the total 
was $94,682,030, a gain of 13.4% over 
same period in 1958 bringing life insur- 
ance in force at end of June to $1,678, 
101,139. 


Fidelity Bankers: Production of~ paid 
ordinary life during the first half of 1959 
approximated $10 million, more than dou- 
ble that produced during first half of 
1958. 


First Colony: Has doubled its volume 
of life insurance in force during the past 
12 months bringing total to $19,590,053 as 
of June 30, 1959. 


Franklin Life: New sales for first six 
months increased 36.5%. Total paid 
volume was $433 million. 


General American: Went over the $3 
billion mark of total life insurance in 
force during first half of 1959. Sales of 
individual life for first six months ex- 
ceeded the total for the comparable period 
last year by 22.4% ($60,519,771 compared 
with $49,461,454). June sales showed a 
22.9% increase over last June. 


Great Southern: Has passed $1 billion in 
life insurance in force. 


Iinois Mid-Continent: Sales jumped to 
$23,785,000 in semi-annual period com- 
pared to $6,612,600 for first half of 1958, 
an increase of 259%. Insurance policy 
sales to date for first 17 months of opera- 
tion total $44,910,400. Sales in June were 
$4,711,500, up 208.9% from same month 
last year. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales for six months’ 
period were 26% ahead of same period a 
year ago. 


Jefferson Standard: Sales in June ex- 
ceeded $29 million as compared with $25 
million for June a year ago. Paid business 
for first six months totaled $111,543,762, a 
net gain of $52,045,059 in insurance in 
force bringing total in force as of June 
30 to $1,855,961,597. Insurance in force 
showed a gain of more than $103 million 
during past 12 months. Paid business in 
June represents a 13.8% increase over 
figure same month last year, while paid 
business figure for first half of year repre- 
sents a 5.2% rise over same period of 1958. 


John Hancock: Aggregate sales in new 
paid-for during the first six months of 
1959 were about the same as in the first 
half of 1958, amounting to slightly over 
$1,500,000,000. Group sales of over $341, 
000,000 were almost 50% ahead of !ast 
year. Sales of $110,000,000 of weekly pre- 
mium insurance for first half year were 
only slightly less than for first six months 
of 1958. 


Kansas City Life: During first six months 
insurance in force increased $2114 million 
to a total of $1,341,600,000. 


Kennesaw Life & Acc.: Has passed the 
mark of $30 million of insurance in force. 
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Manhattan Life: Sales of ordinary insur- 
ance during first half of 1959 increased 
17% over $71,694,671 during correspond- 
ing period of 1958 to attain a total of 
$83,698,427 paid-for, while June volume 
exceeded the $14,882,405 of June, 1958 by 
16% to reach $17,270,990. With group life 
and wholesale included, total volume for 
first six months reached $133,401,734, an 
increase of 18% over the $113,005,579 se- 
cured during the same period of 1958. 


Monufacturers Life: Passed the $3 billion 
mark in business in force in June. : 


Mass. Mutual: During the first half of 
1959 sales of individual life passed the 
$500 million mark. Record group sales 
brought the combined total sales to $642,- 
217,000. Individual sales totaled $546,432,- 
000, an increase of 16.7% over first half 
of 1958, while group sales were up 19.7%. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Sales of ordinary and 
group life for first half year ($349,809,- 
923) were approximately $79 million 
greater than the 1958 mid-year figure. Or- 
dinary totaled $283,986,428 or 18% higher 
than mid-year figure of $240,282,872 last 
year, while group sales were $65,823,495 or 
115% ahead of same period last year. 


Mutual of N.Y.: Climaxed the first six 
months of 1959 with $1012 million of 
individual and group sales in June bring- 
ing total sales for first half to $491.4 mil- 
lion, including dividend additions. Sales of 
individual ordinary in June were approxi- 
mately $70.3 million, an increase of 24.5% 
over June, 1958, and brought half-yearly 
sales to $384 million, a 10.2% increase over 
first six months of 1958. Group ordinary 
paid-for and group life during first half 
amounted to $60.2 and $47.3 millions, re- 
spectively. During June the $7 billion 
mark in insurance in force was attained. 


Mutual Service Life: A 24% increase in 
new life coverage written was reported 
for first six months of 1959 compared to 
same period last year. Total life insurance 
in force now stands at over $272 million. 


National Equity: Written business for 
first half was up 25% over same period 
1958 and paid business was up 31%, while 
the percentage increase in insurance in 
force was 163% over first six months of 
1958. Written business in June was up 
14% and paid business gained 10% over 
June, 1958. The percentage increase in 
insurance in force for June, 1959 over 
June, 1958 is 198%. 


New England Life: Sales of new individual 
life insurance for the first half year 
amounted to more than $430 million, a 
pe 9% over the corresponding period 
ty) 8. 


North American Accident: Recorded a 
70%, increase in individual life sales (ex- 
duding group and term) in the first half 
of 1959 over same period of 1958. Life 
Insurance in force on June 30, including 
group and term, was $454,600,000. 


North American Life (Ill.): New life in- 
surance sales during June exceeded the 
total volume produced for the same 
month a year ago. 





assed the 
> in force. 


ife News 


Northwestern Mutual: Sales in the first 
six months totaled $430,977,000, up 21.1% 
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United Insurance Company of America 
The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America. 
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United has more than 
doubled its annual in- 
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$60,647,474 $517,513,247 
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in Force 
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come during the last five years and has practically doubled its life insurance in force 


UNITE with UNITED 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





from the 1958 six-months figure. Insur- 
ance in force reached $9,616,109,000 on 
June 30, topping the 1958 figure for that 
date by $509 million, or 5.6%. 


Northwestern National: June sales of 
individual policies totaled $21,035,000, an 
increase of 29% over June, 1958. “Or- 
dinary” or individual policy sales were 
1514% ahead of the first half of 1958. 
Sales for the first half of 1959 were $103,- 
051,000 compared to $89,123,000 for the 
same period a year ago. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Individual life 
sales for first six months totaled $713,219,- 
870 for an increase of $153,444,478, or 
27%, over sales at same time last year. 
June individual policy sales reached all- 
time monthly high of $131,569,701. 


Olympic National: Total life insurance 
written for first six months increased from 
$13.4 million to $20.6 million, a 35% gain 
over same period last year. 


Palmetto State Life: Has more than $100 
million of life insurance in force, repre- 
senting a 100% increase during the last 
five-year period. 


Philadelphia Life: Ordinary sales for the 
first six months represented a 16% in- 
crease over same period last year and June 
sales were ahead of June, 1958 by 27%. 


Piedmont Life: Insurance in force on 
June 30 amounted to $103 million. 


Protective Life: June saw the largest 
single day in history bring in written 
business of over $1,700,000 thus spurring 
on sales for the month to a total of 
$5,651,276. In addition to ordinary life, 
new group sales totaled $11,583,024, other 
types of insurance came to $2,345,975 and 
total insurance protection written during 
the month amounted to $19,580,275. In- 
surance in force now stands at $1,059,- 
081,286. 


Republic National: New life insurance 
written during June totaled $103,974,615, 
all-time high month. New business issued 
and paid-for during the first six months 
was 41%, over the corresponding period in 
1958, while the new business total was 
$419,520,460 as compared with $297,778,- 
522 for first half of last year. Life in- 
surance in force increased $225,055,503 
during the six-month period bringing the 
total in force on June 30 to $2,177,971,016. 


Security-Conn. Life: Had sales over $16 
million during the first half year, an 
increase of 65% over same period in 1958. 
Insurance in force now exceeds $50 mil- 
lion. 


Shenandoah Life: Ordinary sales reached 
$3,647,080 in June, all-time high month. 
Total sales for first six months were 
$18,273,947, representing a 26% increase 
over same period in 1958, while insurance 
in force gained 46% over first half of 
1958. ° 
State Farm Life: Paid-for business for 
first six months was $147,940,000, up 
15.1% over same 1958 period. Ordina 
life insurance in force was $1,397,612,000. 


State Mutual Life: Sales of individual 
life during June were 27% above June, 
1958 and half-year life sales rose 9% 
above the same period a year ago to total 
$101,846,000. 


Sun Life of America: In June the com- 
bination div. attained a 4% volume in- 
crease over same period last year and a 
35% increase was recorded by the general 
agency div. 


Union Trust: The new group insurance 
division has reported group insurance in 
force of $3,211,000. 


United Fidelity: The first six months of 
1959 showed an increase of 32.4% over 
the business written during the first half 
of 1958. 
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at ACACIA we ge 


before, not after . .| 


Left to right: Joseph A. Barbeau, Manager, District of Colum- 
bia; Paul E. Vollmers, Manager, Chicago; Walter F. Szwed, 
C.L.U., Detroit, leading personal producer for 1958; Howard W. 
Kacy, President of Acacia; Harry J. Shaffer, Agency Vice 
President; Truxtun Perry-Smith, Manager, Sacramento; Vernon 
R. Zimmerman, Manager, Northern Virginia; R. Kelly Sheridan, 
C.L.U., Manager, Rhode Island. 

La Noue Matta, Manager, Los Angeles, a member of the 195! 
Committee, was not present when this photograph was taken. 


Acacia Mutusé 


51 Louisiana Avenu 
Howard W. & 

















ethe “Field Viewpoint” 





















nh 1929, Acacia created an entirely new concept in Home Office and Field relations 
y establishing its Field Advisory Committee. Since then that Committee has, as 
is name implies, functioned in an advisory capacity to Management. The resulting 
ose association between Home Office and Field has avoided the “trial and error” 
ethods customarily used in developing life insurance coverage, effective sales aids, 
nd improved services to policyholders. In addition, it has assisted the Company 
h developing the most advanced plan of agent’s compensation backed up by equally 
enerous disability, death and retirement benefits. Small wonder that Acacians 
nsider service on the Field Advisory Committee as one of the greatest honors 
hey can achieve and why Aenea, in turn, places such a high value on this most 


portant management-field relationship. 


ictured here is the 1959 Committee as it prepared for a series of meetings with 
embers of Acacia’s Home Office Staff. Acacia is proud to pay tribute to these 
en who through outstanding performance earned the right to represent their 
ssociates at the round-table conference. It is largely through their efforts and 
hose of the men who preceded them that it is at Acacia “Where You Get 


ColumfOMorrow’s Protection Today.” 
Szwed, 
ward W. 
cy Vice 
- Vernon 
heridan, 
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“IT earned over *#10,000 
in My FIRST YEAR with 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE”’ 


Says WAYNE CREASY, General Agent 
Independence, Kansas 


“I Attribute My Good Start To The Type Of 
Merchandise I Sold. National Reserve Life’s 
Special Savings Plans are Second To None 
In The Life Insurance Business of America 
Today!” 











The phenomenal success record of such a capable 
and efficient insurance man as Wayne Creasy, pro- 
vides an inspiring example of the money-making op- 
portunities our Company offers today. Mr. Creasy, 
who is a real sales-making pacesetter, agrees when 
we say: 


You, Too, Can Make Money Like This! 


... If your experience and ability qualify you 
for General Agent capacity. On account of our vig- 
orous expansion program we have currently available 
some highly desirable territory openings. Write us 
today—and all correspondence is in strict confidence! 


National Reserve Life is recognized as one of 
the Midwest’s fastest growing companies and pos- 
sesses the highest ratings possible to secure regard- 
less of size or age! 


Specialized merchandise with proved sales ap- 
peal, plus complete Home Office cooperation, are 
assured! 


So... if you want to make more money and 
enjoy unlimited opportunity—WRITE US TODAY! 


H. O. CHAPMAN 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY S. FE pies: ate 
~ ie Chairman of the Board 


TOPEKA e SIOUX FALLS 
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J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
Director of Information and Research 
Health Insurance Association of 

America 


HERE ARE several basic develop- 

ments which underlie any dis- 
cussion of the financing of medical 
care. One of these is the rapid and 
radical evolution which has been 
proceeding in the provision of medi- 
cal care in recent years. Included 
here are the introduction and wide 
use of the many so-called “miracle 
drugs,” the equally miraculous new 
surgical procedures now commonly 
employed, the increased availability 
of medical care facilities, the in- 
creased public acceptance and use 
of hospital and medical care facili- 
ties, and the revised concepts of 
care in and out of the hospital in- 
cluding the increased employment 
of nursing home, out-patient, and 
home care facilities. 


Change in Existence 


Another development lies in the 
changes which have been taking 
place in our socio-economic exist- 
ence as a people. The past two 
decades have been identified with 
a generally high standard of living, 
an ever increasing mobility in our 
population, a high degree of per- 
sonal taxation, smaller dwelling 
units, and a high degree of install- 
ment purchasing and mortgage in- 
debtedness. Our birth rate has been 
rising rapidly. Our mortality rate 
has been declining. The proportion 
of our population over age 65 has 
been increasing. This latter can 
only mean an increase in chronic 
or longer term illnesses with an 
increasing demand for medical care 
and the use of medical care facilities. 

The effects of these developments 
on the use of our medical care fa- 
cilities are demonstrable in many 
ways too numerous to mention here. 
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Financing Hospital and Medical Care 


The over-all result is a high degree 
of utilization of medical care facili- 
ties and a high proportion of mone- 
tary expenditures for these services. 

Concomitant with these devel- 
opments has been a marked evolu- 
tion in the manner in which medical 
care is being financed. Perhaps the 
most pronounced of the changes in 
this area has been the rapid growth 
of voluntary health insurance as a 
means by which people spread the 
economic risk inherent in accidents 
and illness. 


Some Basic Views 


Against this brief background 
the following might be considered 
some of the basic views currently 


‘and generally held by insurance 


companies with respect to financing 
hospital and medical care. 


1. Validity of the Private Volun- 
tary Approach: Insurance compa- 
nies today are convinced of the 
validity of the private voluntary 
approach as basic to insuring against 
the serious costs of medical care. 
They have faith in the ability of 
voluntary mechanisms to adequately 
answer the challenge with which 
they are presented. As insurers 
they are striving with determination 
toward this end. They do not be- 
lieve that it is the most efficient use 
of the insurance dollar to spend it 
for coverage against medical costs 
which are not serious to the individ- 
ual or which can be anticipated and 
hence budgeted against. They, there- 
fore, do not believe it in the public 
interest to provide insurance against 
the total of all forms of medical 
care costs. They are convinced that 
a given number of available dollars, 
be they those of an individual, an 
employer, a union, or a government, 
can be used to best advantage by 
providing protection against the 
more sudden and sizable medical 


care costs as contrasted with either 
incidental or total costs. Insurance 
companies, hence, recognize the so- 
cial desirability and the economic 
necessity of providing adequate 
health insurance to as many of the 
people of the United States as is 
feasible through established insur- 
ance institutions. To achieve these 
ends, insurance companies feel it 
is the responsibility for all elements 
of society-business, the community, 
and the public as represented by 
government—to endeavor to work 
together to find solution which will 
meet these social needs. 


2. Care for the Indigent and 
Needy: With respect to that seg- 
ment unable to finance the cost of 
health care for themselves because 
of their limited or non-existent 
means, insurance companies take the 
view that such persons should have 
assurance that health care is availa- 
ble to them when they need it. To 
that end insurance companies sup- 
port the concept of public assistance 
programs to supplement the effects 
of voluntary agencies. As a service 
to the community, the insurance 


companies stand ready to make their 
(Continued on the next page) 





Same basic views 











Financing Medical Care—Continued 


knowledge and facilities available 
to assist in the administration of 
such programs. The public funds 
available for medical care for the 
indigent and needy should at all 
times be sufficient to guarantee med- 
ically adequate care. If this were 
so, much of the present difficulty in 
financing hospital and medical care 
would be eliminated and hospital 
deficits would be greatly relieved. 





3. Equality of Payment: The ma- 
jority of hospitals providing acute 
illness facilities are voluntary non- 
profit institutions depending upon 
patient income as their principal 
source of operating revenue, while 
otherwise depending on public sup- 
port through voluntary contribu- 
tions. Except for the public support 
and voluntary contributions, the 
rates which they would have to 
charge patients would be higher 
than those they now charge. This 


WE SAID i: 
AND WE’RE GLAD! 


THE QUESTION WAS 


IS IT GOOD BUSINESS TO 


WINK AT “POOR” 


ANSWER WAS 
(AND 1S!): 


BUSINESS? 


ie 
/ 


Our company’s renewal ratio is above average. But 
as in all companies, there are always a few agents 
who tend to sacrifice quality for volume. 


A lapsed policy is not only an economic waste; it 
is also a “black eye” for the agent, the company, 
and the institution of life insurance. 


So, rather than just talk about “quality” . 


.. we've 


decided to do something about it. And here’s how: 


(1) Establish a minimum renewal ratio for all com- 
pany honors and bonuses. 

(2) Provide our agents with up-to-the-minute tools 
for “pre-judging” a prospect's ability to main- 


tain his insurance. 


(3) Offer sympathetic help to agents whose re- 
newal ratios have a tendency to be low. 

(4) Terminate the contracts of those who habitually 
submit “poor” business, and demonstrate no 
willingness to improve. 





This series of advertisements first appeared in 1947. Since 
then, we’ve grown from $% billion to $2% billion in force. 
Our philosophy has not changed . . . our size has quintupled. 


We like to think these and other basic beliefs had some- 


thing to do with it. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


SACRAMENTO 








income category embraces not only 
cash paying patients, but also those 
patients who have their care fi- 
nanced directly or indirectly by 
third parties. The hospital’s oper- 
ating income, therefore, is largely 
determined by the hospitals pricing 
policies and the relationship between 
hospital cost and charges. It is rec- 
ognized that pricing policies are 
properly the prerogative of the in- 
dividual hospital in determining the 
relationship between cost and 
charges for specific accommoda- 
tions. However, the hospital as an 
institution exists to provide service 
to the public as a whole with the 
level of charges for such services 
generally determined by the type of 
accommodations used. Since the 
hospital is a non-profit institution, 
the over-all charging policy should 
ideally operate to produce sufficient 
revenue to offset the operating cost 
during a fiscal period. However, in 
practice there is often a substantial 
differential between established 
charges to individual patients and 
the amounts paid by large-scale 
contractors who under certain con- 
ditions guarantee payment for all 
their clients for the same accommo- 
dations. This practice, in the opin- 
ion of insurance companies, is in- 
equitable to the public since it 
supports a discriminatory pricing 
policy which may either ultimately 
place the hospital in an unstable 
financial position or financially pe- 
nalize the patient who pays for his 
hospital care at the higher level 
of reimbursement. It is the view 
of insurance companies that hospi- 
tals are entitled to be reimbursed at 
the same rates by all patients who 
pay for their own care, whether 
they pay themselves or through any 
form of prepayment or health in- 
surance protection, and that it is 
in the public interest that the hos- 
pital charges be based upon sound 
cost accounting principles and that 
the charging policies developed by 
individual hospitals apply uniformly 
to all patients varying solely by the 
type of accommodation used. 

4. Free Competition Among In- 
surers : Today health insurance takes 
many forms and is written by many 
different types of organizations. 
Insurance companies are convinced 
of the wisdom ‘of this. They are 
convinced that monoply has no place, 
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nor should it have a place, in an 
area of such vital public and per- 
sonal concern as modern medical 
care. Monopoly, whether public or 
private, tends to become irrespon- 
sive to changing needs and demands, 
to form a fixed pattern, and to be- 
come complacent. The keen com- 
petition which exists among insurers 
of all types in this country has 
spurred experimentation to devise 
new and better benefits and ap- 
proaches. It has made voluntary 
insurers responsive to changing 
needs and to the rapid evolution 
which proceeds in the provision of 
medical care. Each learns from the 
progress made by the others. Each 
benefits from the mistakes of his 
competitor. The beneficiary of this 
process is the American public. 

5. Freedom of Choice: Insurance 
companies are fiduciary institutions. 
They are not incorporated by the 
legislatures of the several states to 
provide services. Hence, they do 
not fight fires, bury the dead, care 
for widows and orphans, fight off 
bank robbers, repair damaged prop- 
erty, nor care for the sick or the 
hurt. The contracts they make with 
their insured provide for the pay- 
ment of certain sums of money 
under stipulated conditions in the 
event of the occurrence of the loss 
insured against. Corollary concerns 
extend in one direction to the pre- 
vention of the loss insured against 
and in the other to salvage or re- 
habilitation after the loss has oc- 
curred. Hence, in the area of health 
insurance, monies are paid under 
three basic circumstances: (1) 
death and dismemberment as a re- 
sult of accident, (2) loss of income 
as a result of sickness or accident, 
and (3) the occurrence of medical 
care costs resulting from sickness 
or accident. This being the case, 
it is self apparent that, within the 
confines of the insurance contract, 
health insurance as written by in- 
surance companies permits complete 
freedom of choice on the part of 
the covered persons as respects the 
provision of their medical care. It, 
furthermore, provides non-interfer- 
ence with the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. It is the view of insurance 
companies that it is for the insured- 
patient, in consultation with his 
physician, to determine the form of 
care or treatment necessary under 
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the circumstances. By this approach 
maximum flexibility in the provision 
of medical care in relation to medi- 
cal need is made possible. Today it 
is not infrequent in certain circles 
to hear the charge made that the 
primary criticism of voluntary health 
insurance is that it exerts no con- 
trol over the quality of the care 
provided. It usually is not clear 
whether “voluntary health insur- 
ance” is intended to include in- 
surance company coverages or 





whether it is actually directed to 
plans comprised of or organized by 
the providers of care. More import- 
ant, however, is the lack of pre- 
ciseness of the words “control over 
the quality of care.” As has been 
stated, it is the virtue of the ap- 
proach inherent in the insurance 
company concept that there is no 
interference in the provision of care. 
Naturally there are controls the pur- 
pose of which is to define what is 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Financing Medical Care—Continued 


intended by the terms of the contract 
and to deter misuse of this intent. 
But the concept of insurance com- 
panies is that essentially any deter- 
mination of the quality of care must 
rest with those professionally com- 
petent by training, tradition, and 
experience to arrive at such deter- 
minations and with the patient. 


Meanwhile, the evolutionary proc- 
ess which has been proceeding in 
the field of medical economics has 
presented many practical problems 
of financing to those concerned. 
Hospitals and nursing homes are 
presented with a complex problem 
of meeting the needs of present day 
medicine and of facing deficits. The 
education of an adequate corps of 
professional and administrative per- 
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sonnel presents its problems. The 
advancement of the process of re- 
search must be financed by various 
means. Insurance companies are 
also faced with their problems. 

Today we read and hear a great 
deal on the subject of rising medical 
costs. However, there is often a 
tendency to overlook the many en- 
tirely understandable reasons which 
lie behind the actual rise in medical 
care costs. 

Nonetheless, a consequence of the 
increases in medical care costs of 
necessity requires that insurance 
companies and other insurers seek 
higher premiums from their policy- 
holders. This, in turn, causes ques- 
tions to be raised by employers who 
pay so much of the cost of health 
insurance benefits, by labor unions 
through whose efforts so many of 
these plans are negotiated, and by 
others. Suggestions are made that 
steps be taken to control plan oper- 
ations in one way or another to 
prevent the costs from rising or 
otherwise to eliminate the payment 
of unnecessary or excessive claims. 
The inference is sometimes drawn 
that if such measures to control costs 
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are properly taken, costs can be 
stabilized. 


Not Readily Measurable 


The situation is by no means so 
simple. Among other things, the 
complex of factors entering into the 
rise in the cost of medical care is 
not too readily measurable. 

Obviously, there are areas where 
measures to control costs must be 
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considered. Among these is the in- 
efficient use of facilities. This 
includes poor scheduling of hospital 
admissions so that beds remain idle 
unnecessarily long. It includes the 
duplication of equipment that may 
be readily available elsewhere on 
a sharing or cooperative basis. Such 
call for constructive 
planning for efficient operation of 
the health professions. Progress can 
be made by careful examination of 
hospital admission practices in order 
to discern the degree of very short 
stay cases which may not have been 
medically necessary and to discern 
the degree to which hospital stays 
might be longer than necessary. 
Much more information in this area 
of consideration is needed. The 
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study under way in Massachusetts 
by Health Information Foundation, 
and other similarly intended studies, 
should prove extremely helpful in 
evaluating this facet of medical care 
costs. 

Some developments which should 
prove helpful are the many explora- 
tions in the use of ambulatory hos- 
pital care, nursing pools in the 
hospitals, the joint purchase of 
drugs and supplies by hospitals, 
greater use of hospital out-patient 
facilities, a wiser use of nursing 
homes, and of the various forms of 
home care including visiting nurses. 
practical nurses, homemakers, and 
the all-inclusive organized home care 
programs. With greater availability 
of such facilities, and their general 
acceptance by physicians and the 
public, the costs of medical care 
might alter appreciably. From an 
insurance standpoint this would 
probably not result in reduced costs, 
but rather, it could mean a more 
efficient use of the premium dollar, 
particularly for the longer and more 
costly disabilities. 

Meanwhile, insurance companies 
need to know a great deal more 
about the effects of duplicate in- 
surance coverage where this results 
in over-insurance and the effects 
this has on medical and insurance 
costs. Duplicate coverage can come 
from the coverage of both spouses 
at their respective places of employ- 
ment. It can come from the pur- 
chase of more than one form of 
coverage or plan. When it results 
in over-insurance, it produces an 
uneconomic use of insurance dollars. 
The subject is presently under care- 
ful study and has received splendid 
cooperation from the hospitals in 
several cities. 


Excessive Provision of Services 


Another area for exploration in- 
cludes the excessive provision of 
services because insurance is avail- 
able to pay for them, or the prac- 
tice of charging more for a given 
service simply because insurance is 
present. In many instances, these 
may be explained by the lack of 
understanding of the nature of 
health insurance on the part of some 
members of the medical profession, 
or their failure to realize their ob- 
ligation to cooperate in making it 
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work effectively in the interests of 
the public as well as themselves. 
Insurance company claim depart- 
ments are on the lookout for these 
situations and deal with them de- 
pending on the individual circum- 
stances. 

The medical professions are in- 
creasingly aware of these problems 
and are devoting more and more 


time to them. Doctors’ review com-' 


mittees are available in practically 
all areas to help adjudicate particu- 
lar situations that are referred to 


them. In a number of instances, 
local medical societies are leading 
the way to a complete elimination of 
grounds for criticism of doctors 
fees by adopting a dollar and cents 
conversion factor applicable to rela- 
tive value schedules. The American 
Medical Association has recently 
urged all physicians to accept a level 
of compensation for medical serv- 
ices rendered the aged with low 
family incomes which will permit 
the development of insurance and 
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Financing Medical Care—Continued 


prepayment plans at a reduced pre- 
mium rate. 

The insurance companies have 
long since been aware that the suc- 
cess or failure of voluntary health 
insurance will, in the end, depend 
so much upon the sympathetic con- 
sideration of the medical profession. 
In 1946, they formed the Health 
Insurance Council to seek the co- 
operation of the providers of care. 
A great deal has been accomplished 
and recently state and local commit- 
tees have been established to reach 
hospitals and doctors at the grass 
roots. 

Insurance companies are also 
aware that it is their responsibility 
to design their coverages in such 
manner that unnecessary use of 
more expensive medical care than 
is necessary will be avoided and 
that the most efficient use might 
result from a given insurance pre- 
mium dollar. 

One of the most intriguing and 
challenging of the problems which 
face American society today is that 
of the provision and the financing of 
hospital and medical care. Cogni- 
zance of this problem is largely the 
result of the active interest of a 
great many segments of our society 
including the providers of care, or- 
ganized labor, employers, our uni- 
versities, foundations, government, 
and insurers. A multitude of studies 
and opinions on various facets of 
the subject are now extant. The 


result of these, however, while serv- 
ing importantly to propel develop- 
ments and progress, and to stimulate 
further thinking, often has been a 
confusion of opinions and counter- 
opinions, of charges and counter- 
charges, of diverse conclusions and 
evaluations drawn inevitably and of 
necessity from partial and incomplete 
information. Differing points of 
view are strongly, sometimes stub- 
bornly, adhered to. Emotions often 
run high. Partisanship and loyalties 
to viewpoints or approaches are 
staunch and vigorous. In fact, the 
only thing which at times appears to 
be absent from the panorama is ob- 
jective discussion. 

To say this is not to assume a 
cynical view. Actually the subject 
is one which is rife with vitality and 
excitement. A great deal has been 
learned about it in the last decade. 
Unforeseen progress has been made 
and more will be made. The fact 
that discourses on medical econom- 
ics inevitably take on distinctly dog- 
matic characteristics should not, 
perhaps, be surprising when one con- 
siders, as Igor Stravinsky pointed 
out in his Harvard University 
lectures a decade ago, that every 
formal process proceeds from a 
principle and the study of this prin- 
ciple requires what is called dogma. 
The need we feel to bring order out 
of chaos, which need becomes so 
apparent to anyone approaching the 
field of medical economics, this need 
to extricate a straight line of opera- 
tion from the tangle of possibilities, 
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coupled with the indecision of vague 
thoughts, presupposes the necessity 
of some form of dogmatism. 

Meanwhile, in any consideration 
of the subject it is important above 
all else to bear in mind that both 
medical care and the methods by 
which it is financed have been, and 
will be, engaged in a rapid and com- 
plex evolutionary process to such an 
extent that data, methods, and con- 
clusions rapidly become outmoded ; 
that information is always, of neces- 
sity incomplete, lagging behind the 
processes which go surging ahead; 
and that evaluations are not only 
inconclusive but extremely tem- 
poral. The fact is that, while we 
are gradually finding our way, the 
field of endeavor often called medi- 
cal economics is still infinitely much 
more an art than a matter of scien- 
tific disciplines. This then, argues 
that emotional reactions must be 
tempered, that patience must be em- 
ployed despite a marked straining 
toward impatience, that objectively 
purposed knowledge must be dili- 
gently sought, and that above all 
the arbitrary freezing of a pattern, 
by whatever means, which would 
cut short much of the progress that 
is clearly before us should be 
avoided like the plague. 

The admonition of Boris Paster- 
nak in his controversial “Doctor 
Zhivago” that what has for centuries 
raised man above the beast is not 
the cudgel but an inward music, the 
irresistible power of unarmed truth, 
might well be heeded. 
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PAYMENTS TO POLAND 


PAYMENT OF LIFE insurance pro- 
ceeds and other fiduciary moneys in 
the United States to residents of 
Poland will be facilitated as a result 
of a decision handed down July 14 
by Judge David N. Edelstein in Fed- 
eral District Court in New York. 
The case is described as Jan Danisch 
et al. vs. the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America and concerns 
money held in this country pending 
judicial determination. When pro- 
ceeds of life insurance were payable 
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to beneficiaries in Poland, repre- 
sentatives of several life insurance 
companies expressed doubts about 
effective transfer of policy proceeds 
to the kin or other beneficiaries of 
people who had come to this country 
from Poland. Easing of restrictions 
of trade and other matters between 
this country and Poland, and relaxa- 
tion of the official exchange rate in 
Poland so that beneficiaries would 
receive more for American funds are 
believed partly responsible for the 
decision of the District Court in 
favor of payment of the proceeds. 


INTO THE TWENTY-FIRST 
CENTURY 


CHILDREN BORN this year in the 
United States have excellent chances 
of living through the first quarter 
of the 21st century—even if there 
is no further improvement in the 
average length of life. Two out of 
three white newborn boys and four 
out of five girls will live to reach 
age 65 in the year 2024, according 
to current mortality conditions as 
interpreted by statisticians of the 
Metropolitan. 
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J. D. ANDERSON 
Executive Vice President 
Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


UARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE was 

founded 58 years ago and has 
long been recognized as a good 
sound company. Its former leader- 
ship would have been characterized 
as conservative, with not too great 
emphasis on growth. This is best 
reflected by its production charts. 
It was always a quality operation, 
however, with an enviable ratio of 
assets to liabilities and a fine balance 
between assets and volume of busi- 
ness in force—as of 1958, $111 mil- 


S lion in assets and $464 million in 


force. 


Change in Rate Philosophy 


The company had gone through 
a substantial change in rate philoso- 
phy in 1947, having for years been 
very close to a non-par rate on all 
contracts, when, with the adoption 
of the Commissioner’s Standard 
Ordinary table, an early decision 
was made to move to a standard 
middle mutual rate and dividend po- 
sition, It was a disturbing problem 
and required real selling to a field 
Organization not trained to sell an 
orthodox mutual product. It proved, 
however, to be a wise decision, made 
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in the forefront of many like changes 
in the industry later. 

The company had just undergone, 
prior to the five year building pro- 
gram I will discuss here, a major 
but necessary contract change from 
a 1935 long front commission philos- 
ophy, which placed a premium on 
personal production and rewarded 
mediocrity because the basic gen- 
eral agent’s overages, and therefore 
incentive, reduced as the size of the 
agency increased. It was an impor- 
tant milestone when, in 1953, the 
company announced new contracts 
for both agents and general agents, 
with emphasis on two major things: 

First, quality business. This was 
accomplished by the addition of a 
production, persistency and service 
award that pays an annual contract 
year bonus on good persistency. It 
is based on an 85% persistency 
norm through the 13th month, with 
substantially increased awards above 
that norm and decreased on an accel- 
erated basis below. There is an 
additional percentage award for 
years of service. Today, this per- 
sistency award equals 8% additional 
commissions of every dollar that 
goes to the men across our field 
organization. 

The second major change was em- 
phasis on a manpower building gen- 
eral agent’s contract. This was ac- 





complished by the addition of a 
decreasing four year development 
allowance, which provides the gen- 
eral agent a strong incentive to build 
new manpower continuously but, at 
the same time, gives him no addi- 
tional coverage on his own personal 
production. The company is com- 
mitted and more sold now than ever 
on the soundness of a manpower de- 
velopment general agency system. 
The field organization has bought 
our contractual philosophy without 
exception. 


Early Retirement Plan 


The company had, for its size, one 
of the early field retirement plans, 
started in 1939. Although it has 
had to be modified radically, this 
plan was the forerunner to our pres- 
ent contributory field retirement 
program. 

These changes, and other factors, 
created field morale problems, the 
impact of which were felt for a num- 
ber of years. Looking back, how- 
ever, throughout this trying period, 
one important thing stands out 
clearly as _ significant—something 
that every company needs all the 
time, but particularly in times of 
trial—call it a firm belief, a golden 
thread, or what you will. It is per- 

(Continued on the next page): 
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haps best expressed as an abiding 
faith and confidence on the part of 
the field organization in the integ- 
rity and purpose of those in the 
Home Office responsible for their 
welfare. This carried the company 
through some difficult times. 

Here, then, is where we found 
ourselves five years ago as we 
started our program of planned 
progress, just ended December 31, 
1958: Assets—$83 million. Busi- 
ness in force—$320 million. Pro- 
duction for the previous year—$32 
million. A depleted home office 
agency department staff reduced by 
retirement, turnover and, most no- 
tably, the promotion of the vice pres- 
ident, Ralph Kiplinger, who had 
played a major role for years in 
building the general agency organi- 
zation and in the over-all progress 
of the field, Mr. Kiplinger was 
drafted in 1951 to the presidency of 


our company. We had a sound,- 


loyal field organization of fifty-seven 
general agents—two hundred forty 
full-time men and one hundred sev- 


enty part-time men—nine agencies 
over the million dollar level the 
previous year, the top agency pro- 
duction $2,250,000. 

We had a competitive portfolio 
of individual life and accident and 
health plans, which merited an in- 
creased sales volume. We had a 
working general agents’ advisory 
council, made up of seven members 
—the three officers chosen by a 
weighted point formula, the remain- 
ing four on a like all-around per- 
formance basis, with geographic 
balance given consideration. This 
group has played an increasingly 
important role in the liaison capacity 
of maintaining field spirit, channel- 
ing field thinking and needs, and 
exemplifying a positive attitude that 
has helped us emphasize we recog- 
nize the importance of the field or- 
ganization and are fully aware they 
hold the key to the future. 

So, we had a challenging job 
ahead of us, but we had the whole- 
hearted cooperation of a president, 
who not only knew the problems 
but who has provided strong lead- 
ership and example—with like 
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strong support from the board of! 
directors and the home office organ- 
ization—to get the job done. 

I shall discuss what we consider] 
the 10 major steps we have taken,} 
in the following order : 
1.) Planning our growth objec. 
tives 
Initial field motivation 
New staff members 
Training program 
Priority of jobs to do 
New developments 
Visuals 
Campaigns 
Production, business in force 
clubs ; awards; conventions 
10.) Financing 

And finally, what we believe we 
have done right, wrong, and best. 


OC RPNAWAWN 
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Planning Growth Objectives 


The first thing we did at the out- 
set, before we did any planning, was 
to visit on the ground every agency 
the company had, together with the 
president and the vice president & 
secretary, both of whom had been 
close to the field for many years. 
Here, we evaluated our problems 
and asked for the cooperation of the 
general agent to join with us in do- 
ing a better job. We have had this 
cooperation almost without excep- 
tion. We fired one or two immedi- 
ately, where there was no potential 
or co-operation. It was amazing 
how much good this did the agen- 
cies just ahead of them in produc- 
tion. We have continued _ this 
practice of removing men from 
management responsibility, on a 
fair, understanding basis, where 
they are not doing a job—often- 
times, not as soon as we should— 
but we have made it a little greater 
challenge for each agency to hold 
their position and make the team, as 
it were, year by year. 

Following this round of visits, 
we sat down and planned our 
course for the next five years—this 
was early in 1954. I would not sug- 
gest to you that it was a scientific 
job of planning, in fact far from it, 
but it has worked and we are con- 
tinuing to improve upon it. 

Our first step was to project on a 
reasonable growth basis, which we 
felt we could ,attain, where we 
wanted to be business-in-force-wise 

(Continued on page 80) 
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in five years—then, based on a 
yearly, graduated percentage of 
business in force, we computed on 
our average company persistency 
how much new business, on a nor- 
mal increase curve, we needed to 
produce each year to accomplish 
our objective. We projected a very 
small increase the first year and 
expected to graduate up to a $64 
million production by 1958, which 
was double our beginning figure. 
Our objective was to increase our 
business in force from $320 million 
to $428 million, in the five year per- 
iod, by writing $210 million of new 
business—taking into consideration 
the age of the company, maturities, 
expiries and normal lapses. We 
were fortunate to write $279 million 
and to increase our business in force 
to $464 million—$36 million more 
than we had charted. 

Simultaneously with the develop- 
ment of this chart, we reviewed in 
our agency committee, working 
closely with the actuarial, under- 
writing and other departments, 
what we could develop and an- 
nounce during the first year of our 
program—of  liberalizations, new 
visuals, sales tools and new training 
opportunities—mostly minor in sig- 
nificance but psychologically impor- 
tant in establishing a gradual 
changing pattern—which requires, 
as much as anything else, whole- 
hearted field support, that can only 
be accomplished with high field mo- 
rale. 


Initial Field Motivation 


We announced our program and 
»roduction objectives to the field or- 
ganization at our company conven- 
tion in New Orleans in April, 1954, 
under the intriguing theme “Oper- 
ation Profit”—which emphasized 
what has been the keynote of each 
year’s theme since that time; 
namely, in 1955, “Organizing For 
Sales’—in 1956, “Geared For 
Progress”—in 1957, “A Decisive 
Year ... Building Together”—in 
1958, “The Challenge of the Future” 
—all emphasizing that our greatest 
concern and most important respon- 
sibility, as a company, is dedicated 
to raising the production, the in- 
come, the job satisfaction and, 
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therefore, the level of success of 
every man in the field. We work 
hard to live up to this. Our field 
organization know it and believe it. 
It has been a major factor in the 
progress we have made. 


New Staff Members 


We recognized immediately that 
to do the job ahead of us, we liad to 
effect some manpower changes 
within our agency department. For 
a sound nucleus on which to build, 
aside from minor offices, we had an 
agency secretary with 23 years’ 
service, He knew the company, the 
field organization, and was well re- 
garded by the sales force. He has 
continued to do a top job. 

We also had an unusually able 
director of training, who had devol- 
oped our training program, had 
previous sales and agency experi- 
ence, was a C.L.U. He has done 
not only a sound, but dedicated job 
of heading this all-important func- 
tion in the building of our field. In 
fact, our training program was so 
well planned and established that we 
have only found it necessary to 
broaden it as our field needs have 
grown, continuing to reslant it more 
and more toward practical selling 
skills, which, in the final analysis, is 
the only payoff on training. 

We had to have a strong super- 
intendent of agencies. We very 
carefully selected, from more than 
a dozen candidates, a man who had 
more than 10 years in the business 
as a very successful agent and man- 
ager; a C.L.U. He has assumed 
broader responsibilities year by year 
and is doing an outstanding job for 
us. Prior to his association, we 
added an assistant superintendent, 
with a like fine background of more 
than 18 years in both home office 
and field; a C.L.U. He, too, has 
played an indispensable role in our 
growth. We have added, since, a 
field supervisor with over 15 years 
of successful sales and management 
experience. He has made the team 
and he is doing a real top job. 

The company entered the accident 
and health field in 1948 and had 
made rather good progress, but had 
not, we concluded, brought this 
portfolio to a level where it paral- 
leled our quality life program—this 
decision necessitated a new super- 


intendent of accident and health 
sales, We brought in our present 
superintendent, who had 20 years 
of home office and field experience 
in this phase of our business. The 
growth of this department has since 
equaled our life sales increases. 

We do not have an agency de- 
partment field contact man who does 
not know and follow exactly our 
pattern, nor who has not had enough 
successful field selling and manage- 
ment experience to merit the respect 
and confidence of our sales organi- 
zation, We were extremely careful 
and have been fortunate in our se- 
lection of these men. It has paid 
dividends. 


Training Program 


There had been developed, in 
1936, a home office initial schooling 
program at basic level—a two week 
school for men just under contract. 
Looking back, not unlike many 
schools then, it was slanted too much 
toward academic knowledge and too 
little toward selling skills; but it 
was a fine beginning, which set the 
stage for our present balanced 
training program, and a lot of good 
came from it. 

We were fortunate, as we started 
our five year program of planned 
progress, to have from the outset, 
training-wise, a good, workable, 
practical training program that had 
its beginning in 1951, when the 
company had made the wise deci- 
sions to: 

1. Discontinue providing 
training at the home office. 
2. To make general agents respon- 
sible for the recruiting, training and 
supervision functions that their 
contracts paid them for, and the 
further responsibility of administer- 
ing the company’s continuing train- 
ing program. 
3. To build our own company basic 
training course—agent’s yearly 
plans and records book—agent’s 
weekly plans and results book— 
prospecting and file system. 
4. To provide our own company 
portfolio of sales visuals and selling 
aids. 
5. To provide home office schools tc 
supplement the general agent’s 
training—only, however, after the 
agent had met reasonable produc- 
(Continued on page 82) 
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tion requirements and completed 
basic training courses. 

From our original one week’s in- 
tensive basic school on fundamentals 
—with qualifications of $100,000 of 
paid business, $900 in actual paid 
premiums, completion of the basic 
training course, both life and A&S, 
mastery of our prospecting talks 
and one of our package sales pre- 
sentations—we have grown to three 
home office schools, at basic, inter- 
mediate and advanced levels. 

Our basic school is essentially a 
review of prospecting, planning, sell- 
ing and keeping records—all of 
which the agent has covered in his 
basic training course. This is our 
own and includes the underwriter’s 
reference manuals, study workbook, 
sales presentation and _trainer’s 
guide, which gives a detailed sched- 
ule for the trainer and agent to 
follow during the agent’s first 24 
days in training. The sales pres- 
entation book contains the pros- 
pecting talks and all our planned 
sales presentations—each tied in 
with our visual pattern, and all de- 
veloped around a standard approach 
and closing pattern. We encour- 
aged our general agents to complete 
the Basic Course—most of them did. 
All agents, likewise, were encour- 
aged to complete it, irrespective of 
their experience or years with the 
company—almost all of the agents 
did this. 


Broadening of Markets 


Our five day intermediate school 
covers simple programing and 
broadening of markets. We utilize 
in this school what we call our so- 
cial security coordinator. It is our 
own and one of the finest tools we 
have. With it we clarify to our pros- 
pect what his social security can 
mean to him, then measure his life 
insurance needs and coordinate the 
two together. We originally in- 
cluded business insurance and basic 
estate analysis in this school, but 
have more recently shifted the ma- 
jor portion of this to our five day 
advanced school, which includes ad- 
vanced programing, business in- 
surance and estate planning. 

The requirements for our inter- 
mediate school are completion of the 


social security course in addition to 
the previous courses, completion of 
the R&R career course or L.U.T.C. 
Part I, a paid volume of $200,000 
and paid premiums of $4,000 mini- 
mum in the 12 months prior to the 
end of the qualification period. Our 
advanced school is by invitation 
only. We put about 150 men through 
our schooling program last year. 
It is now complete, from basic 
through C.L.U., and has been un- 
questionably one of the biggest fac- 
tors in the improved performance of 
our field. 

Supplementing these schools, we 
hold two and a half day seminars 
on advanced underwriting phases, 
as the need becomes evident. 


Precontract Training Program 


Six years ago we originally set up 
a precontract training program that 
has really paid dividends where it 
was used. We have just completed 
formalizing this program and an- 
nouncing it at our general agents’ 
conference, the first of the year, as 
an established, required company 
policy. This is one of the keys to the 
future of our business, and we an- 
ticipate better results each year as 
we bring every agency we have 
around to accepting and using pre- 
contract training. 

Finally, we hold regional sales 
meetings each year, in which we take 
the training to the field. These 
have been one of our most impor- 
tant training innovations. We get 
close to every worth-while man— 
the field must qualify to attend—we 
hold them in different places. They 
are shirt-sleeve work sessions, of 
two days’ duration, preceded by a 
one-half day general agents’ con- 
ference. The President sits in on 
most of these meetings and par- 
ticipates. They are climaxed on a 
high motivational note, as are all 
our schools—emphasizing that they 
are in a great business, represent a 
company as good as the best, that 
they have the tools, the training and 
the competitive product, that you 
have to see them to sell them, and 
that the payoff is on skill. We have 
all our field leaders participate in 
these meetings. We likewise have all 
our key home office men sit in on 
all possible field meetings and 
schools to give them a better appre- 
ciation of the problems of the field. 


When we started looking at our 
training program, the first very ob- 
vious fact was that our general 
agents needed training themselves 
to use effectively the tools the com- 
pany was providing them. Our first 
step in 1954, therefore, was to bring 
in all the new and relatively new 
general agents for a week’s intensive 
management training seminar. This 
followed closely the LIAMA course, 
and our results from these agencies, 
within the next few months, were 
so outstanding that we immediately 
brought in all our established gen- 
eral agents—in deference to them, 
we called this intensive week’s 
training a “retraining conference.” 
Actually, it was the same course 
of back to fundamentals on recruit- 
ing, selection, training and supervi- 
sion. This was one of our best de- 
cisions. The results were immediate 
and have continued since that time. 

We hold a first-of-the-year gen- 
eral agents’ conference annually, 
which is one of the highlights of our 
year. At the time, we sit down to- 
gether, for three of four days, cover 
all new  developments—review 
where we have been, where we are 
going—set our objectives for the 
year, through individual interviews 
with each general agent—and then 
get them back on the job with defi- 
nite goals, both production and 
manpower-wise, and ready to get on 
schedule early in the year. Prior to 
coming to the conference, the gen- 
eral agent has discussed with each 
of his men their individual objec- 
tive for the year—he brings that 
information, in his completed Plan 
Book, with him to the conference. 
We climax this conference with an 
awards banquet, where we provide 
the greatest possible recognition to 
all deserving agencies. 


Additional Instruction 


In addition, we hold now at reg- 
ular intervals, for the new men in 
our management field group, two 
and one-half day seminars for gen- 
eral agents—all of this supplemented 
by the LIAMA schools and study 
course in agency management. We 
make our general agents attain a 
measure of success—earn the right 
—get their agency to the level 
where they can afford to attend 
LIAMA Schools—before we enroll 
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them. Our supervisors and district 
agents attend the seminars at the 
home office after first completing the 
LIAMA supervisor’s study course. 
More recently, the career analysis 
procedure has become an important 
part of our over-all training. and 
development program—we are using 
with the C.A.P. the LIAMA 
agent’s development program. -As 
we look back, we credit much of 
our modest success to gradual, but 
fairly complete, acceptance of our 
company pattern and philosophy by 
the vast majority of our general 
agents. 


Priority of Jobs 


Out of our initial planning ses- 
sions came the decision to give pri- 
ority to the several jobs we had to 
do, in the following order : 

1. To bring our established field or- 
ganization to its maximum produc- 
tion level, through proper training, 
visuals, and gradually raising their 
sights. 

2. To add new quality manpower 
within our established agencies. 

3. To add new agencies within our 
better sales territories. The quota 
we set for new agencies was six per 
year, which we have averaged. We 
have developed a well-defined build- 
ing and financing program for new 
agencies, just as we have for agents. 
It can be improved, but it is work- 
ing. In 1958, new agencies not with 
the company five years ago wrote 
$33 million out of our $76 million 
of new Life business. 

4. To do an intensive building job, 
not enter additional new states until 
we had completed these important 
responsibilities. Actually, we elim- 
inated one state that was out of our 
natural territorial orbit. We have 
done these four things and will con- 
tinue to follow much the same pat- 
tern within the foreseeable future. 


New Developments 


We decided, at the outset, that to 
build confidence in our program and 
keep field morale high, we must 
capitalize our size advantage to 
move fast and stay in the forefront 
of sound new developments in the 
business. We have tried to do this, 
with the cooperation of an agency- 
minded Actuarial Department. For 
example, we were early in the field, 
in 1950, among all companies, with 
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a minimum $10,000 paid up at 85 
contract—a junior estate builder 
juvenile 5 to 1 plan—a disability in- 
come rider, maturing at age 65. To 
these, we have added graded pre- 
miums by policy size (among the 
first five companies to do this)— 
step-down rates on women (among 
the first few companies )—a family 
protector rider (within the first five 
or so)—an _ imsurability rider 
(within the first three)—a bank 
check plan, five years ago, that han- 
dles today the premium collections 


on $120 million of our business, with 
better than a 92% persistency—the 
average premium per thousand, per 
policy, on this business is over $16— 
the average bank check $27 plus. 
Added to this have been innumera- 
ble minor field liberalizations that 
time will not permit enumerating 
here. 

Equally important, however, we 
believe our success has been charac- 
terized by the things we have not 
done. We had the usual pressure 

(Continued on the next page) 
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to enter the group and group disa- 
bility fields, but made the decision 
not to—baeked by facts—which the 
field organization bought. We have 
had like demands for a net level first 
year cash value minimum deposit 
bank loan plan, which we have laid, 
reduced commissions— lapse history 
and all—before our general agents’ 
council, president’s cabinet and 
field—letting them help us make the 
decision not to add this type policy 
now. 

We do not say we will not be in 
group or any additional market in 
the future, but we do say it will not 
be for volume sake alone when we 
do. We, frankly, cannot understand 
selling anything where the margin 
of profit is too questionable—that 
might have to be withdrawn later, 
as many have—that has to be intro- 
duced at the expense of reduced 
commissions to the field—and/or the 
possibility of a depleted surplus po- 
sition for the company—particularly 
when these markets are being amply 
covered, as last year’s competition 


on group sales would suggest— 
while we aren’t even beginning to 
cover the market for individual 
plans we already have in our rate 
book. 

As a result, our average premium 
went up last year, now just short 
of $22.50 a thousand—our average 
policy to $7,000. At the same time, 
in 1958, our percentage of term 
sales reduced 2% to 28% of our 
total volume—about one-half that of 
the industry—this despite the fact 
that we have a complete range of 
term plans, including the liberality 
of two term riders on one basic poi- 
icy. 

We attribute our success, in main- 
taining our average premium, to a 
company philosophy which we sell 
hard—an old-fashioned conviction, 
perhaps—of the unparalleled value 
in the average man’s estate for per- 
manent plans of life insurance with 
cash value accumulations. We be- 
lieve this, and our field in the main 
wholeheartedly agree and sell it. It 
hasn’t always been easy, however, 
with all the new plans they hear of 
—until they get the facts. 





Vike Plerling on Silver 


The Protecting Hand emblem of 


As our training program has been 
increasingly accepted, and we could 
point to outstanding examples of 
success using our exact company 
pattern, we have built around what 
had already been a good basic and 
intermediate visual sales program— 
14 new visuals, all covering a speci- 
fic plan or market—among them, a 
property concept visual, a women’s 
visual, a series of three father and 
son visuals, a retirement income-and 
a paid up at 65 presentation, a com- 
plete business insurance package, a 
family protector and an insurability 
rider visual, a complete program- 
ing concept, and an additional vis- 
ual, at general agent’s level, which 
has really paid off—a _ recruiting 
manual and accompanying program. 
Our recruiting is of better quality 
and up 50% over three years ago. 

We likewise revamped, but did 
not enlarge, our contest program to 
include a yearly kick-off campaign 
that pays a bonus on sales made to 
prospects submitted the previous 
December. This is followed by what 
is always our top production month 
of the year, in March, president’s 
month—by our policyowners serv- 
ice month, in June, a great success 
which the company had not hereto- 
fore had—by a world series, during 
August, which matches all agencies 
against one another; this is now a 
tradition and is looked forward 


Woodmen Accident and Life Company 
on a policy of life or accident and health 
insurance is a hallmark of quality. For 
sixty-eight years this pioneering Com- 
pany’s foremost purpose has been to pro- 
vide sound protection and reliable service 
for its policyholders. Its unusual finan- 
cial strength, complete line of personal 
insurance coverages, able corps of trained 
field representatives and long history of 
outstanding performance have earned it 
the reputation of “‘a good Company with 
which to insure.” 


to by every agency and man—-finally, 
an over-the-top campaign, in De- 
cember, which emphasizes the im- 
portance of each man reaching or 
exceeding his production and pre- 
mium objectives, while at the same 
time submitting 72 names of pros- 
pects that he will sell in January. 


Change Themes Constantly 


The Protecting Hand® 


Career opportunities for men who seek success in personal insurance field 
underwriting and management are available in 28 states and the Territory 
of Hawaii. For complete information write to L. J. Melby, Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Agencies. 


Woodmen Accident and Life Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


We constantly change the themes 
and the art work, but the campaigns 
are always much the same. We are 
sold on using the element of sur- 
prise on opening and closing con- 
test dates and receive the maximum 
production with a minimum outlay 
for awards—all our awards are 
quality, however, and most of them 
tools of the trade or for the wives 
or their homes. 

I have indicated that our program 
has been a company-wide team 
proposition, supported by every de- 

(Continued on page 114) 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 
E. J. Faulkner, President 


All forms of LIFE—ACCIDENT—HEALTH—HOSPITAL—MEDICAL and GROUP INSURANCE 
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LIFE 


UNDERWRITER 


“In all my relations with my clients, I agree 
to observe the following rule of professional 
conduct: I shall, in the light of all the circum- 
stances surrounding my client, which I shall 
make every conscientious effort to ascertain 
and to understand, give him that service 
which, had I been in the same circumstances, 


I would have applied to myself.” 


We join the industry in offering 
congratulations to all those receiv- 
ing their Designation and who will 
repeat this pledge at the Confer- 
ment Dinner in Philadelphia on 
September 23. 


F hiladelphia a ife 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 























C.L.U. Questions—from page 33 


(6b) In what respects has the 
protection described in (a) been 
broadened or strengthened by 
state statutory enactment? Con- 
fine your answer to the typical 
statute. 


(c) To what extent is the pro- 
tection against claims of creditors 
of the beneficiary enjoyed by life 
insurance proceeds a matter of 
statute? Explain. 


ONE OF 


A SERIES 


“Shls ar 


Tully D. Blair has been associated for twenty- 
seven years with the Security Life and Trust 
Company of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 





Answer to Question 4 


(a) Inasmuch as creditors of the 
insured may seek to satisfy their 
claims out of either the cash value 
of a policy still in force, or out of 
the proceeds of a matured policy, it 
is necessary to distinguish between 
cash values and proceeds in discuss- 
ing the protection enjoyed by life 
insurance against claims of the in- 
sured’s creditors. 

Cash Value Prior to Maturity. If 
a policy is payable to the insured or 





salutes 


TULLY D. 
BLAIR 


which has over $80,000,000 in assets and one 


billion dollars of life insurance in force. A life- 
long resident of North Carolina, Mr. Blair has 
spent nearly 50 years in the life insurance busi- 
ness. He joined Security Life in 1932, as vice- 


President 


SECURITY LIFE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


president and agency manager, becoming Presi- 


dent in 1949. 


Mr. Blair has an impressive record in commu- 
nity affairs. Currently he is President, Youth 
Fitness Commission of North Carolina; Direc- 
tor, National Conference of Christians and 
Jews; and out-going Chairman of the Board, 
Winston-Salem Chamber of Commerce. He has 
also served as an officer in many other civic 
projects. A licensed pilot with his own plane, 
Mr. Blair is also an outstanding golfer, having 


won many amateur and open golf tournaments 


throughout the South. 


HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD/FLORIDA 


In March, 1960, the Security Life and Trust 


Company will hold its annual convention at the 


HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL. 


BEN TOBIN, President 





New York Office: MU 8-6667 
Chicago Office: SU 7-1563 


RICHARD H. FREY, Vice President - Sales 





to a revocable third party benefi- 
ciary, the insured is the owner of the 
policy and as such is entitled to the 
cash value upon surrender of the 
policy. Such cash value is an asset 
of the insured, and in the absence 
of special statutory rules, it would 
seem that such cash value should be 
available to the creditors of the in- 
sured on the same basis as any other 
personal property. 

In practice, however, creditors 
are generally unable to enforce their 
rights against the insured to obtain 
the cash value because of procedural 
difficulties. The normal collection 
processes are not effective against 
the cash value, since the insurance 
company is under no obligation to 
pay the money to anyone until the 
insured exercises his privilege of 
surrendering the policy. Moreover, 
the courts are reluctant to force the 
insured to exercise his right to sur- 
render. Direct action against the 
company in the form of a garnish- 
ment or distraint proceeding is usu- 
ally unsuccessful, and with the ex- 
ception of only a few jurisdictions, 
attempts by judgment creditors to 
force the insured to surrender his 
policy have also failed. 

Exceptions to this are cases 
wherein the insured is bankrupt and 
a trustee in bankruptcy has been 
appointed. The Federal Bankruptcy 
Act provides that the trustee of the 
estate of the bankrupt shall be in- 
vested with the title of the bankrupt, 
as of the date of the filing of the 
petition in bankruptcy, to all prop- 
erty which prior to the filing he 
could by any means have trans- 
ferred, or which might have been 
levied upon and sold under any 
judicial process. Since a life insur- 
ance policy payable to the insured or 
a revocable third party beneficiary 
could have been transferred, title to 
it passes to the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. The latter as owner of the 
policy can then surrender it for its 
cash value. If the insured should 
die prior to adjudication of the 
bankruptcy and before the policy is 
surrendered, excess of the proceeds 
over the cash value must be paid to 
the designated beneficiary or, if 
none, to the insured’s estate. More- 
over, if the insured, within 30 days 
after the amount of the cash has 
been certified to the trustee by the 
insurance company, pays over to the 
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trustee the sum of money so certi- 
tied, he is entitled to recover his 
policy free from the claims of the 
creditors participating in the bank- 
ruptcy proceeding. 

When a third party beneficiary is 
named irrevocably, creditors of the 
insured have no enforceable claims 
against the cash value of the policy. 
‘This is based on the theory that 
the policy is jointly owned by the 
insured and the irrevocably bene- 
ficiary, and the creditors of the in- 
sured should not be permitted to 
destroy or impair the rights of a 
third-party. The cash value can not 
he obtained without the consent of 
the beneficiary, and unless the bene- 
ficiary is a co-debtor, she cannot be 
made a party to a suit to compel 
surrender of the policy. Further- 
more, since the insured cannot 
transfer the policy without consent 
of the beneficiary, title does not 
pass to a trustee in bankruptcy, 
since such trustee can acquire no 
greater rights than the bankrupt 
possesses. 

Proceeds at Maturity. When pro- 
ceeds are payable to the insured or 
his estate, they become available to 
the estate creditors on the same 
basis as any other unrestricted as- 
sets in the estate. When they are 
payable to a third-party beneficiary, 
however, they vest in the beneficiary 
immediately upon the insured’s 
death, whether the designation was 
revocable or irrevocable. In theory, 
therefore, creditors of the insured 
should have no claim against the 
proceeds. Nevertheless, in a series 
of recent cases, the Federal govern- 
ment has been permitted to collect 
unpaid tax liens out of proceeds 
payable to third-party beneficiaries 
on the theory that the latter are 
transferees. (Recovery is allowed 
only where a valid tax lien had been 
placed against the cash value during 
the insured’s lifetime and is limited 
to the amount of the cash value at 
the date of the insured’s death.) 

(b) Virtually all states have seen 
fit to enact legislation providing 
special protection to life insurance 
against the claims of creditors. 
Known generally as state exemption 
statutes these laws are very diverse 
in nature and vary considerably 
from state to state. Basically, the 
intent of these statutes is to provide 
broad protection for life insurance 
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from attachment by creditors. Such 
laws follow a public policy that sets 
a higher priority on a man’s obliga- 
tion to his widow and children than 
on his obligation to his creditors. 
The type of statute which has 
wielded the greatest influence and 
which may be described as the typi- 
cal state exemption statute is that 
which was first enacted in the state 


of New York in 1927, ‘Thirty states 
now have a statute, either identical 
with or broadly equivalent to the 
New York statute. 

This type of statute applies to all 
policies of life insurance payable to a 
person or organization other than 
the insured or, if different, the per- 
son applying for insurance. It pro- 

(Continued on the next page) 





Being Agent Minded 


CROWN LIFE OF CANADA 


gives agents, brokers and surplus writers 


more features ...more facts... 
that make ‘‘Life’’ a good living! 


1. CROWN LIFE - - - 


company . 


is a stock and policyholder 
. . controlled by both 


shareholders and policyholders on the 
Board of Directors with . . . 

a full line of both participating plans and 
non-participating plans to suit every 


need .. 


2. CROWN LIFE 


. every budget. 


. is an independent company without 


interlocking directors, without subsidiaries, 
without affiliates in either other life 
companies, general companies or 


Mutual fund organizations . 


. . giving you 


neither handicaps nor “package deals.” 
Free competition without interference 


from parent companies. 


. . « follows modern underwriting 
practices, modern P/S rates with a . 
policy base system. International 
advantages give Crown Life the 
relatively low home office overhead and 
wide profitable investment opportunities 
which make possible its noted low cost, 
high return plans. 


3. CROWN LIFE 


Now, more than 7 
TO BROKERAGE DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
ever before... | CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
When it’s new 120 Bloor St. East, Toronto, Canada | 
P | Please send me the Brokerage Life Kit, including your 
in town full P/S Rate Book. 
-»it comes DR sii cccndiactauc laa eae a 
OU © Waa... carsvicicbscrommsetbdastacaccsleces 
CROWN Met os ave teae sence ues ea ereee NS icssictrces 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


tects both the cash value and the 
proceeds against the creditors of the 
insured and the person procuring 
the insurance. The protection is 
available whether the designation is 
revocable or irrevocable and a rever- 
sionary interest in the insured is 
declared to be immaterial. It does 
not protect anyone against the claims 
of creditors of the beneficiary. 

The fact that the typical statute 
protects the cash value as well as 
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other Albert Pick Hotels 
Birmingham, Ala.. .Pick 

Cincinnati, O0...... Pick-Fountain Square 
Columbus, 0...... Pick-Fort Hayes 
Dayton, 0........ Pick-Miami 
Evanston, lil...... Pick-Georgian 








Free 
Teletype 
Reservations 


Flint, Mich 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pick-Durant 
Pick-Mark Twain 
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-1 South Bend, ind...Pick-Oliver 
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Albert Pick Motels 
Chattanooga, Tenn..Albert Pick Motel 
Colo.Springs,Colo..Albert Pick Motel 
Huntsville, Ala.....Albert Pick Motel 
Miami Beach, Fla..Albert Pick Hotella 
Mobile, Ala.......Albert Pick Motel 
Montgomery, Ala... Albert Pick Motel 
Natchez, Miss. Albert Pick Motel 
Portsmouth, Va....Holiday Inn Motel 
Rockford, Ill...... Albert Pick Mote! 
St. Louis, Mo Albert Pick Motel 
Terre Haute, Ind...Albert Pick Motel 


Albert Pick Hotels 


New York 
Sales Office 
Murray Hill 

7-8130 


Chicago 
Sales Office 
STate 2-4975 








the proceeds against the claims of 
creditors of the insured, is important 
in connection with the Federal 
Bankruptcy Act. That act recog- 
nizes all exemptions from claims of 
creditors granted under the law of 
the state in which the bankrupt re- 
sides. Thus, to the extent that a 
state law exempts cash values, the 
trustee in bankruptcy cannot take 
title to the life insurance policies of 
a bankrupt policyholder. 


It should be noted, however, that 
the Federal tax authorities have not 
allowed state exemption statutes to 
stand in their way of collecting tax 
liens. This is true even under the 
broadest statute. The government 
can obtain the cash value of a policy 
through either forced surrender 
during the insured’s lifetime, or 
collection from the proceeds after 
his death, provided a lien has been 
placed against the cash value before 
his death. 


(c) In general, the cash value of 
a life insurance policy cannot be 
levied upon by a creditor of a third- 
party beneficiary, whether the des- 
ignation is revocable or irrevocable. 
When the designation is revocable 
the insured is the sole and absolute 
owner of the policy, and when the 
designation is irrevocable the in- 
sured is a joint owner whose rights 
cannot be defeated by a creditor of 
another person. Once the policy has 
matured, the proceeds are the prop- 
erty of the beneficiary and can be 
freely levied upon by the creditors 
of the beneficiary. 


The typical state exemption 
statutes described in (b) above do 
not protect life insurance proceeds 
against the claims of the benefici- 
ary’s creditors. A sizeable number 
of statutes, however, provide pro- 
tection against the claims of credi- 
tors of the beneficiary. This is true 
of the “comprehensive” statutes 
which tend to exempt all types of 
insurance benefits from all types of 
creditors. The “procedural” stat- 
utes likewise usually make no dis- 
tinction between creditors of the 
insured and those of the beneficiary, 
but the exemption is typically avail- 
able only for such amount of insur- 
ance as can be obtained with an 
annual premium of $500 


The most prevalent and _ signifi- 
cant form of statutory protection 
of insurance proceeds against the 
creditors of the beneficiary, how- 
ever, is represented by those stat- 
utes that authorize the inclusion of 
“spendthrift trust” clauses in life 
insurance policies. A  spendthrift 
trust clause, which can be written 
into the life insurance policy at the 
request of the insured provides, in 
effect, that the beneficiary’s right to 
receive the proceeds is inalienable 
and is not subject to attacks by the 
beneficiary’s creditors. About half 
the states have enacted laws, called 
spendthrift statutes, stating that a 
spendthrift clause will be enforced 
if, at the direction of the insured, 
it is contained in either the policy or 
the settlement agreement. The stat- 
utes are designed to protect the pro- 
ceeds not only while they are in the 
hands of the company but also after 
they have been received by the bene- 
ficiary. Unlike the comprehensive 
exemption statutes, these laws do 
not provide automatic protection, 
but are, instead, permissive in na- 
ture. They permit the insurance 
company and the insured to agree 
that the proceeds will not be subject 
to encumbrance, assignment, or 
alienation by the beneficiary or at- 
tachment by the creditors of the 
beneficiary. Such an agreement 
must be embodied in either the 
policy or the settlement agreement 
and the beneficiary must not be a 
party to it. 

In other states, while there is no 
statute specifically permitting the 
inclusion of a spendthrift clause, 
such clause, if included, will be up- 
held by court decision. 


QUESTION 5 


(a) Explain precisely the du- 
ties of an executor with respect 
to each of the following items of 
property owned by the decedert 
at the time of his death: 

(1) a one-third interest in a 
general partnership; 

(2) forty acres of land located 
in a state other than the state of 
domicile of the decedent; and 
(3) one hundred shares of com- 
mon stock in the “A” corpora 
tion bequeathed outright to a 
minor grandchild of the dece 
dent. 
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(b) Explain the responsibili- 
ties and powers of the executor 
with respect to: 

(1) the apportionment of the 
Federal estate tax among the var- 
ious items of property includible 
in the decedent’s gross estate; 
and 

(2) the payment of state death 
taxes levied on the various de- 
vises and bequests under the 
decedent’s will. 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) (1) The executor has the 
responsibility of seeing that the sur- 
viving partners, as liquidating trus- 
tees of the deceased partner’s inter- 
est, actually perform their duties 
and pay over to the estate of the 
decedent the amount of his partner- 
ship interest. The executor may be 
called upon to give advice with re- 
spect to these activities but does not 
have the authority or the obligation 
to liquidate the business himself; 
he should require a proper account- 
ing to be made by the surviving 
partners. 

If a buy-and-sell agreement were 
in force the executor would be 
bound to follow the terms of this 
agreement and to accept the agreed 
upon payment for the decedent’s in- 
terest in the partnership. He would 
also be required to follow a provi- 
sion in the will disposing of the 
decedent’s interest in the partner- 
ship. 

(2) In general, a decedent’s in- 
terest in real estate owned at the 
time of his death passes directly, 
and requires no administration. It 
may pass to a co-owner, if held in 
joint tenancy; pass to his heirs, if 
devised by his will; or, descend to 
his heirs, if he dies intestate. 

However, there may be excep- 
tions to this general rule in the case 
of land located in another state. For 
example, the executor might be re- 
quired to arrange for ancillary ad- 
ministration in the other state. This 
might be accomplished by the exec- 
utor himself qualifying as ancillary 
administrator, or it might be neces- 
sary that another, such as a resident 
of the foreign state, qualify. Also, 
the executor might be required to 
appraise the land for tax purposes 
and pay any inheritance tax due 


(Continued on page 92) 
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“Quality” ea been our anal since organization. A high calaciene of NQA. winners 
attests that the goal remains prominent. We congratulate our 1959 winners. 
15 YEARS 9 YEARS 6 YEARS Don Schiundt 
Finck Dorman, C.L.U. Kenneth P. Sheppard, Guy E. Fairfield Lioyd H. Sellers 
Nate Kaufman C.L.U. William “Art” Long a — Stoa 
14 YEARS 5 YEARS ene J. Tharpe 
Ernest Herzog 8 YEARS dames B. Lee, C.L.U. 2 YEARS 
Edgar T. Russell M. A. Kennedy Joe B. Rowekamp Edward J. Biering 
13 YEARS Arthur M. Klinefelter’ Michael J. Shanley Harold D. Howenstine 
2 is H. Davi William G. McClelland 4 YEARS Glen J. Macaux 
David R al Doyal E. Plunkitt Marvin E. Race, C.L.U, Jack Peckinpaugh 

avid i. E. Lowell Rife Ruth Russell 1 YEAR 
12 YEARS Robert J. Schwab Richard F. Carey 
L. M. Carr 7 YEARS 3 YEARS Louis O. Carr 
10 YEARS Richard A. Mitchell dames C. Bryson Robert Dale Johnson 
E. K. Druart, C.L.U. William H. Plymate Marion S. Henry Thomas F. O’Haver 
Russell Farmer Vinton C. Reed R. T. “Jerry” Moore Donald A. Remington 


Watrer H. Huent, President ARNOLD Bere, C. L.U., Agency Vice-President 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES in Colo., Conn., Fla., lil., Ind., la., Ky., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., Ohio, S. D., Tenn., Tex., Wis. 








A large percentage of our fine Home Office 
Staff have received Symbol of Service awards. 
They service in excess of Five Million Dollars 
of business per individual, more than twice 


the current industry average. 


UNITED SERVICE; 


2 Io /pswrvance Compan Cy 


1625 EYE STREET,N.W. + WASHINGTON 6G, D.C. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 























Up to date coverage of the 
new “family plan" policies 





More companies covered 
for the first time 





New policies . .. new rates and 
dividends . .. here's just a partial 
list a full three months before 
publication date: 


AETNA LIFE (CONN.) — Premiums graded 


according to policy size for Par and Non-Par 
plans. New dividend scale for 1959. (Com- 


plete revision.) 

LONIAL LIFE (N. J.) — Adopts “Graded 
Premium Series” based on policy size. New 
plans introduced. 

OMINION LIFE (CAN.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size, lower rates for women and 
new Family Policy introduced. 


BQUITABLE (N. ¥.) — Introduces new “Series 


100 Program” featuring the introduction of 
a graded premium system and many other 
changes marking the Equitable’s Centennial 
Year. (Complete revision.) 


BQUITABLE (IOWA) — Graded premium in- 


troduced for Participating plans. Reduced 
rates for women. New dividend scale. Gra- 
dation of premiums for Non-Par plans were 
introduced last year. 
ENERAL LIFE OF AMERICA {vase — 
Introduces the “Executive Policy” (Min. $25,- 
00). Waiver of premium included auto- 
matically through age 65. 
GREAT-WEST (CAN.) — Premium _ rates 
graded by size of policy based on policy fee 
principle. Increased dividend scale for 1959. 
av. IPE (N. ¥.) — New dividend 
scale for 1959. 
BRST 


ATE LIFE & ACCIDENT (TENN.) 
— Premiums graded by policy size. 


JOHN HANCOCK — Premiums graded by pol- 


icy size. New dividend scale. New policies 
introduced. (Complete revision.) 


WATIONAL LIFE (VT.) — Premiums graded 


by policy size for 1959. New guaranteed cash 
values and lower premiums for women. 
(Complete revision.) 


NEW YORK STATE SAVINGS BANKS — 


Introduces new policy rates graded by polic 
size; also new Family Plan. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL — Reduced pre- 


mium rates, lower rates for women, acci- 
dental death benefit, increased dividend scale 
for seventh consecutive year, higher divi- 
dends for women among major changes in 
new contracts for 1959. (Complete revision.) 


OHIO NATIONAL — Premiums graded on all 


basic insurance plans. New plans of insur- 
ance introduced. Increased cash values and 
reduced premiums for women. 

MUTUAL — Premiums graded by policy 
size. Increased dividend scale for 1959. Spe- 
cial dividend scale for women. (Complete 
revision.) 
RUD (a. J.) — Adopts “quantity 
discount” system for insurance plans. In- 
troduces “Modified 5-10 Life” (Min. $5,000. 
(Complete revision.) 

VEL — New rates introduced on Pol- 
icy Fee basis. Rates for women same as for 
men 3 years younger. (Complete revision.) 

BENEFIT 


UNITED B — Premiums 


graded by policy size. (Complete revision.) 
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MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the 
COMPEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything im- 
portant to youl 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions 
of these policies available anywhere: 
“GRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING TO POLICY SIZE‘ . . . DIVIDENDS 
SCALED UPWARD . . . PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR WOMEN iN A NUMBER 
OF COMPANIES .. . “FAMILY PLANS" INTRODUCED 


BY NEARLY 300 
COMPANIES . . . MANY COMPANIES SHOWING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIONS 
TO THEIR EXHIBITS. 


The 1959 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 
fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your 
key to successful selling . . . with more data about most 
companies! Here’s why: 

The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates and 
dividend scales . . . gives you an wiles as a salesman. 


The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional 
standing . . . makes your presentation impressive . . . gives 
it weight. 

The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 

The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stands 
ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sale. 

Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U. S. 

and Canada you have this detailed information: 


Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 
Cash, paid-up, and extended Insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 


values Industrial and annuity premium 
Life Income settlement options Basic Tables for interest and Installment 
Yeor-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 
PLUS eee 
Sav’ life Insurance 


Notional Service Life Insurance 
All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 
Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 


3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount): 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 
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ORXTENSIVE 
IVIDEND CHANGES 


Your CLINCHER for the 
BIG-MONEY POLICIES 


E NEW 1959 
TTLEMENT OPTIONS 


All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 
1900 by the 120 looting companies—more information 
than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 
fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options information 
on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 
lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
must have for effective programming. And program- 
ming produces the toed windiatle for the truly suc- 
cessful agent. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- 
ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 
—— ad show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 

l . 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 
options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— 
more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
panies’ own rate books! 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 
= _— . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 
‘or them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- 
come and keep your clients. 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 
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zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 


to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 





C.L.U. Questions—from page 89 


upon the land if the heirs did not 
pay it. The executor might also be 
under a duty to sell the land if 
necessary to pay the expenses of the 
estate since it is presumably one of 
the estate assets. As long as the 
land remained as a part of the estate 
the executor would be responsible 
to see that it was attended to, al- 
though he would not ordinarily have 
to make it productive in any way. 

(3) The executor would be re- 
quired to distribute the 100 shares 
of common stock in the “A” Cor- 
poration in kind to the grandchild, 
assuming there were enough assets 
remaining to pay estate debts. Since 
the child is a minor, the executor 
should insist on the appointment of 
a guardian to take title to the stock. 
During the period of administration 
the executor would vote the stock 
and collect any dividends paid on the 
shares. He might transfer title to 
himself, as executor, while the stock 
is being held by the estate, but the 
more common practice is to leave 
title in the deceased’s name until 
the stock is turned over to the 
legatee. 

(b) (1) The law imposes a duty 
upon the executor to pay any Fed- 
eral estate tax that might be pay- 
able. He therefore has the responsi- 
bility of accounting for the entire 
gross estate, whether it passes 
through his hands or not, and for 
seeing that funds are provided to 
pay the tax. Whether the Federal 
estate tax due will be apportioned, 
(deducted from property passing to 
beneficiaries of the estate) or paid 
from the residuary estate, depends 
upon several factors. 

In general, and in the absence of 
a Federal or state statute, court de- 
cision, or directions by the decedent 
to the contrary, there is no appor- 
tionment of Federal estate taxes, 
and they must be paid out of the 
residuary estate. However, the will 
itself may direct a specific appor- 
tionment of the estate taxes among 
the various beneficiaries of the estate 
assets, or a state apportionment act 
may apply. In the majority of states 
which have enacted statutes relating 
to the apportionment of the Federal 
estate tax, the tax is prorated among 
those receiving property interests 
which were includible in the gross 


estate, whether they passed by will, 
intestacy, survivorship, or in some 
other manner. The personal repre- 
sentative (executor) is usually given 
the right, and in some instances is 
under a duty, to recover the propor- 
tionate amount of the tax payable by 
beneficiaries receiving property that 
does not come into his hands. 

The Federal law has confined it- 
self to apportionment of the estate 
tax attributable to life insurance 
proceeds payable to named benefici- 
aries and property over which the 
decedent held a power of appoint- 
ment. 

The executor also has the power 
to sell estate assets or in other ways 
convert estate property into cash in 
order to pay the required taxes. 

(2) If the state death taxes are 
of the inheritance type, they are a 
tax on the right to receive property 
and are levied against the recipients’ 
shares. If the taxes due on these 
shares are not paid by the benefici- 
aries then, in most states, the execu- 
tor is obligated to pay the taxes out 
of any estate property in his hands 
that would normally pass to the 
beneficiaries. If this property is in- 
sufficient to meet the taxes then they 
must be paid from the residual 
estate. If death taxes are of the 
estate tax type they are a tax on the 
right of a decedent to transmit his 
property and the executor has the 
responsibility of paying these taxes 
from the residuary estate. 

However, in either case, the tes- 
tator has the right to include in his 
will a properly drawn tax clause 
which will have the effect of shifting 
the burden of state death taxes, 
either from the recipients to the 
residual estate or from the residual 
estate to the recipients, as the case 
may be. 


QUESTION 6 


(a and b) A bank publication 

recently carried an article in 
which a trust officer commented 
on the usefulness of the joint ten- 
ancy device but warned against 
certain “pitfalls” which are fre- 
quently overlooked. 
(1) Explain the various advan- 
tages that may result from the 
holding of property in joint ten- 
ancy. 
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(2) Explain briefly the undesir- 
able consequences that may re- 
sult from the holding of prop- 
erty in joint tenancy. 


(c) In what important re- 
spects does tenancy in common 
differ from joint tenancy? Ex- 
plain. 


Answer to Question 6 


(a and b) (1) Upon the death 
of one of the joint owners of prop- 
erty held in joint tenancy his inter- 
est passes, not to his heirs, but to 
the co-owner or co-owners. Prop- 
erty so passing by-passes the pro- 
bate estate of the decedent. 

Several advantages are associated 
with such by-passing of the probate 
estate: 

Property passing in such manner 
is free from the executor’s or ad- 
ministrator’s fee, since it need not 
be administered. There is prompt- 
ness in the passing of the property 
and freedom from publicity. The 
property is also free of claims of 
creditors of other joint owner. 

If this were the only property 
owned by the individual, it would 
obviate the need for a will since it 
would pass directly at the time of 
his death to the co-owners. 

It is also advantageous in that 
property so held is not subject to 
dower rights of the widow of the 
decedent. 

The holding of property under 
joint tenancy is a convenient device 
for splitting income taxes on income 
resulting from the property. 

Finally, property held in joint ten- 
ancy with the spouse has the advan- 
tage of qualifying for the Federal 
estate tax marital deduction. 


(2) Since property held in joint 
tenancy obviously does not pass to 
the heirs of the decedent, but passes 
to the joint owner, this may repre- 
sent a disadvantage from the point 
of view of the heirs. They will be 
deprived of any interest in property 
so held. 

Holding of property in joint ten- 
ancy lacks permanency since such 
ownership of property is terminable 
at the will of either owner, thus con- 
verting it into a tenancy in common, 
in which case upon the death of the 
owner his interest in the property 


(Continued on the next page) 
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becomes the property of his heirs. 

Property held in joint tenancy is 
not available to meet the liquidity 
needs which may arise in the estate 
at the time of death since it passes 
directly to the joint owner. Nor can 
it be made part of a trust. This may 
represent a serious disadvantage if 
an attempt is made to establish a 
testamentary trust of the marital de- 
duction—non-marital deduction va- 


riety with the intention of minimiz- 
ing the combined Federal estate 
taxes in the respective estates of 
both the husband and the wife. 

In the case of property passing 
to the joint tenant, it is frequently 
difficult to prove a contribution on 
the part of the survivor to the value 
of property so received. This might 
be a significant disadvantage since, 
if contribution cannot be proven, 
the entire value of the jointly held 
property will be included in the 
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estate of the decedent for estate tax 
purposes. 

Also, there is lack of complete 
control of the property since dispo- 
sition of the total interest in the 
property depends upon another 
party, the joint owner. 

Property so held is also subject to 
dissolution or partitioning through 
action of a co-tenant’s creditors. 
Property held in joint tenancy might 
be seriously over-qualified for Fed- 
eral estate tax marital deduction 
purposes. 

(c) In a tenancy in common the 
interest of a decedent in the tenancy 
passes to his heirs rather than to the 
co-owner, as in the case of a joint 
tenancy. The decedent’s interest in 
a tenancy in common is subject to 
the costs and disadvantages of prop- 
erty passing to the probate estate of 
the decedent, which a joint tenancy 
is not subject to probate and passes 
directly to the co-tenant or tenants. 
A tenancy in common may be sub- 
ject to a dower right against the 
estate of the decedent, while the joint 
tenancy will pass beyond the scope 
of the dower right. There is also a 
distinction in the Federal estate tax 
treatment of these two tenancies. In 
a tenancy in common only the share 
that the individual owner holds can 
ever be taxed; in a joint tenancy the 
value of the property so held will be 
taxed in the first decedent’s estate, 
(except to the extent that the sur- 
vivor can prove contribution), and 
might also be subject to an estate tax 
again to the extent of the value of 
the property remaining in the joint 
tenant’s estate at the time of his 
death. 

(To be Continued ) 





ound copies of all five parts of the 1958 
C.L Questions and Answers are available 
at 1. 50 per copy from The American Col- 
lege of Life Song ig 3924 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 4, 








REAPPOINTED COM- 
MISSIONER 


GEORGE F. MAHONEY has been named 
to a third four-year term as insur- 
ance commissioner of Maine. Mr. 
Mahoney, a Republican, was nom- 
inated by Democratic Governor 
Clinton A. Clauson. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Coverage Under School Policy Held 
to Be for Jury 


Jerry and Keith Eckard were 
members of the Hanlontown, Iowa, 
school basketball team. While re- 
turning home from the State Tour- 
nament in Des Moines, they were in 
an automobile accident in which 
Keith was injured and Jerry killed. 

The school had a policy of insur- 
ance with the World Insurance 
Company which provided that cer- 
tain benefits would be paid for 
injuries, or loss of life as the result 
of an accident during a regular 
school term. The coverage existed 
on the student “while traveling . . . 
directly to or from extra-curricular, 
non-social activities (other than as a 
spectator) sponsored and _ super- 
vised by the policy-holder.” 

It had been the policy of the 
Hanlontown school for several years 
to send the basketball team to the 
State Tournament whether they 
participated or not. This year they 
were not participants. The school 
paid for the transportation and 
purchased the tickets. The Coach 
supervised the trip. The reason for 
going was to encourage the team to 
reach the finals the next year, learn 
from watching better teams, and to 
increase interest in continuing to 
come out for basketball. General 
sessions on basketball technique 
were held after the games. 

Claims for both boys were pre- 
sented to the company but liability 
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was denied. Suit was filed and trial 
was held. The trial court, at the 
close of the Plaintiff’s evidence, 
ruled that there was no coverage as 
a matter of law. Plaintiff appealed 
to the Supreme Court of Iowa and 
Justice Hayes, writing for that 
court, reversed and remanded the 
case to the trial court for further 
trial in accordance with the opinion. 

The company contended that the 
policy required that the State Tour- 
nament be: (1) a non-social event, 
(2) it must be sponsored and super- 
vised by the Hanlontown school and 
(3) it must have attended as partici- 
pants and not as spectators. The 
facts in the case did not fall within 
these requirements. 

The Court reflected that the boys 
must be participating in some school 
activity in Des Moines sponsored 
and supervised by the school in 
order to be covered and further, that 
the policy required the event to 
be non-social and extra-curricular. 
Whether or not an activity such as 
this is extra-curricular is a question 
of fact for a Jury. It would depend 
possibly on the policy of an indi- 
vidual school. 

The Court further stated that it 
must be conceded that the trip was 
sponsored and supervised by the 
school. 

Webster defines a spectator as one 
who looks or beholds; esp. one wit- 
nessing an exhibition, as a play. 
The Court does not so hold, but has 
grave doubts that the boys were 
“spectators” within the meaning of 
the policy. It is possible that the 
Jury could find that the attendance 
at the tournament was for some 





beneficial gain to the school as a 
whole and the fact that the boys 
were allowed to watch the games 
was incidental. 

Thus, the case should have been 

submitted to the Jury for finding of 
fact and to direct a verdict for the 
Company was error. 
Melvin Eckard, Adm. of the Estate 
of Jerry Eckard, deceased & Keith 
Eckard, a minor, by his next friend, 
Melvin Eckard, plaintiff vs. World 
Insurance Company, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, defendant. Supreme Court 
of Iowa—May 5, 1959—96 North 
Western Reporter, 2nd Series, p. 454 
George R. Ludeman, Mason City, 
Iowa for plaintiff. Westfall, Laird & 
Burington, Mason City, Iowa for 
defendant. 


Louisiana Supreme Court Holds Plain- 
tiff Totally Disabled Under Provisions 
of Policy Despite Pre-existing Con- 
genital Abnormality. . 


Dalton Joseph Thibodeaux was a 
vigorous, robust man, aged 27 years, 
of normal stature and weight. He 
had complete supervision of a 260 
acre rice farm. He performed a 
great part of the physical work en- 
tailed in the operation of the farm, 
lifting and sewing bags of rice which 
weighed more than 160 pounds. 
Only during harvest season did he 
hire extra help. On May 12, 1951, 
he was trying to unload a barrel of 
oil from his truck in order to refuel 
a water pump when the bed of the 
truck broke causing him and the 
barrel to fall to the ground. He was 
unconscious for an hour. When he 

(Continued on the next page) 
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regained consciousness, he drove to 
a nearby town to consult Dr. Ville- 
mez and subsequently notified his 
insurance company’s agent. Upon 
light treatments from the doctor, his 
pain was diminished but in early 
fall of that year the acuteness re- 
turned. Finally Dr. Gilly, an ortho- 
pedic surgeon was consulted, who 
found that the back muscle attach- 
ments that hold and stabilize the 
bone structure had been injured and 
that the breeching of the injured 
area caused the condition of pain. 
He found, in addition thereto, that 
the man had a condition of congeni- 
tal spondylolisthesis. 

Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company had previously issued a 
disability policy to Thibodeaux. The 
policy provided that he would be 
paid $200 per month if he was wholly 
and continuously disabled as a result 
of an injury. The injury had to 
cause his disability and be inde- 
pendent of all other causes. In ad- 
dition to this, the policy provided 
that if the disability is contributed 
to by bodily infirmity, then no bene- 
fits would be paid. 

The insurance company paid the 
insured a total of $1600 for disabil- 
ity through May of 1952 but subse- 
quently denied liability. Plaintiff 
filed suit and the trial court awarded 
him total disability, commencing 
May of 1952 and extending as long 
as the disability existed under the 
coverage of the policy. 

The insurance company appealed, 
alleging mainly that the loss was 
not the direct result of the injury, 
that the congenital condition pre- 
cluded recovery and that plaintiff 
was not disabled within the meaning 
of the policy. 

The Supreme Court, writing 
through Justice Hamlin, affirmed 
the decision of the trial court in 
favor of the insured. 

Several doctors testified as to the 
condition of the insured as well as 
to the definition of spondylolisthesis 
which is as follows: “A defect in 
the function of joining of the back 
part of the vertebra to the front 
part. This is not necessarily heredi- 
tary, but it is usually present at 
birth and represents the failure of 
the separate, or ossification, or sep- 
arate bone forming of the vertebra 
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to form a joined vertebra in that the 
vertebra exists in separate front seg- 
ments or anterior and posterior seg- 
ments.” 

The conclusion of the doctors was 
that the congenital condition was not 
actually an infirmity but merely a 
peculiarity of the bone structure. 
But for the injury, the insured 
would probably have lived a normal 
life considering his prior strenous 
activities with the condition. 

The law is that a disease or in- 
firmity must be so considerable or 
significant that it would be charac- 
terized as a disease or infirmity in 
the common speech of man. A 
policy of insurance is not accepted 
with the thought that its coverage 
is to be restricted to an Apollo or a 
Hercules. This infirmity, the Court 
holds did not materially impair the 
body powers. It was so slight or so 
dormant as to have virtually no 
significance. Further, the injury 
must be the proximate cause of the 
disability which was true in this 
case. 

All other conditions of the policy 
had been complied with, the Su- 
preme Court rules that insured does 
come within the coverage of the 
policy. 

Thibodeaux vs. Pacific Mutual In- 
surance Co. Louisiana Supreme 
Court #43,657, June 1, 19594 
C.C.H. Life Cases 2d p. 363. 
Dubuisson & Dubuisson, Opelousas, 
La. for defendant. J. Minos Simon, 
Lafayette, La. for plaintiff. 





POCKET PROGRAMS 


A UNIQUE SALEs tool has recently 
been introduced by Underwriters 
Supply Company—the Personalized 
Pocket Program. A great deal of 
field Research went into the produc- 
tion of this book and one of the 
country’s foremost designing artists 
was responsible for the color scheme, 


selection of type, and the general 
physical appearance of the book. 
The underwriter can now have at 
his fingertips a Needs Finder which 
has three distinct features : it is com- 
pact, thereby fitting easily into an 
inside coat pocket, it has definite 
prestige value because each sheet of 
the worksheet pad has the under- 
writer’s name imprinted clearly, and 
it can be easily understood, without 
being long and drawn out, thus giv- 
ing the average prospect his needs 
clearly and fast. 


GOOD-WILL BOOKLET 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY useful booklet 
titled “To Whom Shall They Turn” 
has been introduced for the use of 
insurance companies and agents as 
an appropriate promotional piece. 
Prepared by experts in the field, 
“To Whom Shall They Turn” is a 
handsome twenty-two page personal 
emergency guide and family record 
book, designed to be of maximum 
assistance to families when they need 
help most, 

The book contains such instruc- 
tive chapters as: Adequate Insur- 
ance; Why You Should Prepare a 
Will; Know Your Social Security; 
Use Your Bank ; What To Do When 
Loss Occurs ; and many others. 


Instant Information 


A complete well organized Rec- 
ord Section in the book provides in- 
stant information on all vital data 
and family documents. Space is 
provided to record full information 
about insurance, stocks and bonds, 
debtors and creditors, location of 
will and other papers, name of ex- 
ecutor, social security data and other 
important information vitally needed 
in a time of emergency. 

“To Whom Shall They Turn” is 
being made available to insurance 
companies and agents imprinted 
with company name and address or 
any other message desired. It can 
be used as a good-will giveaway to 
develop leads, solicit new business or 
as an appreciative gesture to pre- 
sent clients. The clarity and 
thoroughness of the contents are ex- 
pected to make the booklet much 
appreciated by those who receive it. 
More important, it will be kept and 
referred to for years. 
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Each of these symbols identifies an organi- 
zation that is dedicated to establishing and main- 
taining the highest standards of life insurance 
service. 

The coveted Chartered Life Underwriter key 
symbolizes the topmost professional educational 
attainment. The Life Underwriter Training 
Council’s badge represents industry responsi- 
bility in passing on lessons of practical experi- 
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ence. The National Quality Award “Q” is 
recognized as a reward for superior quality of 
life insurance service to the public. 

The fourth symbol is the emblem of The Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, a company that 
encourages and supports the activities of all 
organizations dedicated to the education, train- 
ing and development of the professional life in- 
surance salesman. 
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Dual Licensing—from page 25 


by 1975 the disposable income of the 
average family—after payment of 
all taxes—would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $7,100 expressed in dollars 
of 1956 purchasing power. The in- 
crease over the present family dis- 
posable income of $5,300 would 
exceed the amount the average fam- 
ily now spends on food and clothing 
combined.” 

As incomes have risen, savings 
have gone up proportionately, and 
they have been invested in a broader 
and more diversified range of assets. 
The purchase of common stocks, 
particularly mutual funds, has been 
expanding rapidly. A recent study 
by the New York Stock Exchange 
shows that the number of Americans 
owning stock in publicly-held com- 
panies has jumped to almost 12.5 
million persons, a 45% gain in the 
past three years and nearly double 
the total in 1952. Ownership of 
mutual funds has increased four- 
fold in the past three years. These 
are the basic facts relating to the 
growth of family incomes and equity 


ownership. We now intend to show 
that different needs for financial 
security require different kinds of 
assets to cover them. This analysis 
will indicate, I believe, that life un- 
derwriters cannot operate in logic- 
tight compartments and that dual 
licensing is needed to enable them 
to program family needs success- 
fully. 

First, we want to make it very 
clear that Nationwide recognizes 
that there is no substitute for per- 
manent, level-premium life insurance 
as protection against loss. of family 
income arising from premature 
death. Term insurance is certainly 
not the answer for the average fam- 
ily. So far as we are concerned, life 
insurance and mutual funds are not 
and never will be competitive in this 
area because mutual funds cannot 
serve as a substitute for this kind of 
protection. Our training programs 
are explicit on this point, and call 
for an adequate insurance program 
before mutual fund shares are pur- 
chased. 

The practical results of these 
training programs are a matter of 
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record. The sales volume of shares 
in Mutual Income Foundation, the 
mutual fund, was 20% greater for 
the first five months of 1959 than 
for the entire year of 1958. At the 
same time, the ordinary life produc- 
tion of Nationwide Life agents was 
up 20% in the first five months over 
the corresponding period last year. 
And there was no increase in the 
proportion of term or other forms 
of low premium business. This 
figure contrasts sharoly with the 
ordinary life sales for the whole in- 
dustry, which showed only a 7% 
rise for the first four months of 
1959. Nationwide’s increase for the 
corresponding period was 19%. 


Providing Retirement Income 


The need to supplement life in- 
surance with securities becomes ap- 
parent when we consider its function 
in providing retirement income and 
accumulating savings. The unques- 
tioned merits which life insurance 
has in protecting against premature 
death are quite different from the 
function of accumulating a savings 
fund for retirement. The first func- 
tion is designed to shift risks from 
the family to an institution capable 
of bearing the risk without disaster. 
This is insurance, pure and simple. 
The retirement income function, on 
the other hand, is primarily a sav- 
ings device which is quite different 
from the insurance function. There 
is, of course, a mortality factor, but 
as the Supreme Court implied in its 
decision in the variable annuity case, 
it is of secondary concern. 

The question then arises as to 
whether life insurance or mutual 
funds are better qualified to build 
a retirement fund or accumulate a 
savings fund. Endowment and re- 
tirement income policies are most 
vulnerable to competition from other 
forms of savings and investments. 
Because of their long-term nature 
and high-premium cost, their value 
can be most seriously affected by 
differences in interest yields. For 
these reasons also, they can be most 
seriously impaired by inflation. 

In his study of pension fund in- 
vestment policies, Professor Paul L. 
Howell of Columbia University has 
pointed out that “. . . their produc- 
tivity (i.e. dividend yield and capital 
appreciation) should be the primary 
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objective, completely overshadowing 
all other.” (The Journal of Finance, 
May, 1958, p. 262) Against How- 
ell’s criterion, investments in com- 
mon stock have had a clear advan- 
tage as opposed to insurance for 
investment or retirement purposes. 

In the 58 years elapsed since 1900, 
the net yields on common stocks 
have exceeded the yields of- life 
insurance assets in 42 of those years. 

The yield of common stock has 
averaged 0.7% higher than the in- 
surance assets during this period. 
\t the same time, prices of common 
stocks have risen by 2% per year 
on the average throughout this cen- 
tury. Because of the long time period 
over which compound interest has 
an opportunity to work its miracle, 
this total difference of 2.7% per 
year can increase retirement benefits 
over 67%. 

Capital appreciation is one of the 
principal ways in which the average 
person can share in the growing 
productivity of the economy so far 
as his assets are concerned. 

The comparative performance of 
mutual funds and life insurance as 
savings vehicles can be discussed in 
specific terms. We have the per- 
formance records of Mutual Income 
Foundation for 26 years. A com- 
parison of savings through Mutual 
Income Foundation, with self-com- 
pletion insurance, beginning on No- 
vember 1, 1934, with the results of 
a standard 20-year $10,000 endow- 
ment policy giving the same life 
protection, left to accumulate inter- 
est at 3% through April 30, 1959, 
is given below. Net costs were equal 
in the two cases: 





Amount of 
Accumulation, 
4/30/59 
Mutual Income 
Foundation $44,236 
20-year Endowment 
Policy 11,434 
Net advantage of 
M.I.F. $32,802 


In view of this basic difference 
in investment performance, Nation- 
wide does not believe that it is in 
the best interests of its policyholders 
to actively promote the sale of life 
policies which are primarily savings 
rather than insurance plans. We 
believe that under dual licensing, 
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the agent’s own interest will coin- 
cide more closely with the interests 
of the client because he has the 
services of Mutual Income Founda- 
tion to offer as an investment alter- 
native. The Nationwide agent is 
under no constraint to “lead” the 
prospect toward an endowment pol- 
icy. He has a superior service to 
sell to meet this need. On the other 
hand, agents licensed solely as life 
insurance salesmen are under the 
strong pressure of self-interest to 
induce the client to buy an endow- 
ment policy which they are author- 
ized to sell and to discourage a 
client’s potential preference for mu- 
tual funds which they do not sell. 


A Hedge Against Inflation 


Inflation is a seriously misunder- 
stood subject as it relates to the sale 
of mutual funds. The opponents of 
mutual funds completely confuse the 
question of fighting inflation as a 
policy issue with the incontrovertible 
fact that inflation has eroded fixed- 
dollar savings in every generation 
since the Civil War. They confuse 
what ought to be with what is, so 
far as prices are concerned. 


We are urged to attack the prob- 
lem of inflation at the source through 
vigorous support of strong public 
policies to preserve a stable dollar. 
We are further told that the sale 
of mutual funds is not the basic 
answer. In fact, we are told that 
somehow this will weaken the will 
to fight inflation by perhaps making 
it more palatable to people. 

Let me first state that one of the 
basic objectives of Nationwide is to 
work to secure economic stability. 
The present author participated on 
two industry committees which had 
a substantial role in planning the 
present anti-inflationary campaign 
of the industry. But more impor- 
tant, I want to state categorically 
that from an economic point of view, 
the sale of mutual funds is a greater 
offset to inflation than is the sale of 
life insurance. I shall develop this 
point at greater length in the next 
section. 

The insurance business cannot re- 
main complacent in the face of the 
long-term inflationary trends. In the 
58 years since 1900, there have been 
only two war years, 1944-1945, 
when the consumer price level was 

{Continued on the next page) 
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lower than it was 25 years earlier. 
Yet saving for retirement is not just 
a matter of 25-year spans. Often, it 
covers 55-60 years from the time 
the first retirement dollar is paid in 
till the last dollar is paid out. Con- 
sumer prices have risen by 2% per 
year since 1900, and the 1900 dollar 
is now worth $.27. 

It is an economic fallacy to speak 
of “fixed dollars,” because if there 
is one thing the dollar never is, it 
is “fixed.” The dollar is variable, 
it varies from year to year, as prices 
vary. As Paul Howell has said, 
“Fixed dollar obligations, since they 
are no protection against inflation, 
are as speculative as common stocks, 
but in a different way.” 

(op. cit. p. 266) 

In concluding this section, it has 
been shown that while life insur- 
ance and mutual funds are not com- 
petitive in certain areas of a family’s 
security needs, they are directly 
competitive in others. In providing 
for an adequate retirement program, 
the need for mutual fund and life 
insurance services clearly overlap, 
and this need can best be met by 
an agent who is licensed to provide 
both facilities. For this reason, we 
believe that dual insurance and se- 
curities licensing will enable agents 
to provide better financial protection 
for the average family. 
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Monetary policy is the principal 
method we use to stabilize the eco- 
nomy and curb inflation. By mone- 
tary policy, we mean Federal Re- 
serve action to raise interest rates, 
to tighten the supply of loanable 
funds and thereby to cut down on 
the demand for goods based on 
borrowed funds. 

But the investment policy of life 
insurance companies is frequently 
in conflict with Federal Reserve 
monetary policy. This conflict ex- 
isted during the 1920’s, World War 
II and the 1952-53 expansion pe- 
riod. 

There are two situations where 
life insurance companies tend to buy 
government bonds. The first occurs 
when the difference in yield between 
government bonds and private obli- 
gations becomes relatively narrow. 
At such times the government bonds 
become a more attractive invest- 
ment. The insurance companies also 
tend to buy government bonds when 
there is a small supply of higher 
yielding investments which meet 
minimum standards of credit accept- 
ability. Both of these situations of- 
ten occur when the Federal Reserve 
is attempting to make funds more 
attractive and more plentiful to pri- 
vate borrowers. Conversely, the 
tendency of life insurance compa- 
nies to shift funds from government 
securities to other uses during in- 
flationary periods has posed serious 
obstacles to the successful execution 
of monetary policy. Such invest- 
ment action tends to feed inflation 
in boom times and to intensify re- 
cessions in bad times. 


Siphon Off Savings 


Life insurance investments in resi- 
dential mortgages have also tended 
to siphon off savings from industrial 
investment which would increase 
productivity and divert them to 
housing uses, which are essentially 
inflationary. Whereas business in- 
vestment can increase production 
and thus fight inflation directly, 
housing loans accentuate the demand 
for consumer durable goods, streets, 
utilities, etc. Real estate mortgages 
have become extremely attractive to 
life insurance companies because of 
federal guarantees, the spread of 
amortization and the increased loan- 
to-value ratios. In fact, life com- 
panies seldom hesitate to replace 


low-yielding government securities 
with mortgages, and at times during 
the postwar years, such actions have 
impeded Federal Reserve anti-infla- 
tionary policies. 

If more of our savings were going 
into equity investments, the rise in 
security values would make it more 
attractive for industry to finance 
their activities through common 
stock rather than through bonds. 
Attractive financing opportunities 
would also encourage them to ex- 
pand their productive capacity more 
rapidly, and inflation would be offset 
by a larger flow of goods. 


Suggests Purchase Boost 


In this connection, Professor An- 
drew Felton Brimmer of Michigan 
State University has suggested that 
life insurance companies should 
greatly increase their purchases of 
equity securities. He says, “A 
strong case can be made in support 
of this proposition, but these com- 
panies are not likely to expand their 
holdings of equities appreciably— 
although, even under existing regu- 
lations, they could more than double 
their ownership of common stocks. 
Instead, they will probably continue 
to invest primarily in debt obliga- 
tions. Since life insurance compan- 
ies’ assets may well double during 
the next decade . . . they may ex- 
ert a steady downward pressure on 
the structure of long-term interest 
rates.” (The Journal of Finance, 
December, 1958, p. 550) 

Lower interest rates, of course, 
tend to be inflationary. Professor 
Brimmer concludes that “the activi- 
ties of life insurance companies in 
the capital markets have greatly 
transformed methods of private fi- 
nancing and at times have obstructed 
the effective execution of Federal 
Reserve monetary policy.” 

These facts call for a higher per- 
centage of our savings to be chan- 
neled into equity investments as a 
means of fighting inflation and in- 
creasing productivity. Dual licens- 
ing of agents will help to accomplish 
this result. We therefore conclude 
that by securing a more stable econ- 
omy dual licensing serves the public 
interest in this respect, as well. 

The United States has become a 
great nation primarily because of 
the moral and social values of its 
citizens. Our most important task 
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in the years ahead is to preserve and 
strengthen those values. Encourag- 
ing a wider ownership of our pro- 
ductive resources is one of the best 
means of achieving this goal. 

A century ago, the average Amer- 
ican did not need to own a share of 
industry because he had a farm or 
a small business. But the economy 
has changed progressively in recent 
decades. Over 90% of our national 
product is produced by large busi- 
ness firms. As we develop an urban 
culture, more and more people be- 
come dependent upon wages and 
salaries. Today 60% of us live in 
towns and cities ; a century ago, only 
20% lived there. Under these cir- 
cumstances, if we are to have a real 
stake in our economic society, more 
of us must feel that we are real 
owners of these major business 
firms. And the best way to do so 
under present laws is through the 
ownership of shares in a regulated 
mutual investment fund. 


Two Objections Raised 


Two objections are raised by 
the opponents of dual licensing of 
agents. First, they fear that the life 
insurance industry will be accused 
of exercising control over industry 
if it is permitted to hold substantial 
amounts of common stock. They 
point to the questions raised during 
the TNEC hearings, and show that 
such questions could be readily 
answered because, practically speak- 
ing, the life insurance companies 
owned no common stock. 

We cannot share this concern 
over the possible adverse effect 
greater ownership of common stocks 
by life insurance companies, or by 
mutual funds might create. Accord- 
ing to a recent study made by the 
National Association of Investment 
Companies, ‘“‘the present ownership 
by mutual funds of all New York 
Exchange listed stocks is but a mod- 
est 3.4%.” This is deemed a negligi- 
ble percentage. Again, if all of the 
$15.5 billion accumulated in insured 
pension fund reserves were invested 
in equities, it would represent only 
4.6% of the value of preferred and 
common shares held by individuals. 
It is certainly reasonable to assume 
that for many years in the future 
the amount of total investment by 
life insurance companies in equities 
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that would come from the sale of 
variable annuities would represent 
a very small percentage of the total 
investments of life insurance com- 
panies. 

The chief economist of the Trad- 
ing and Exchange Division of the 
S.E.C. has estimated that in spite 
of the rapid growth of pension funds, 
the possible deficiency in saving 
might be as high as $4 billion in 
1960. Certainly a great portion of 
funds for investment should come 
from the savings of the American 
public. The life insurance industry 
in the past has always stressed the 


savings features of life insurance. 
This aspect of life insurance could 
continue to be stressed, but, at the 
same time, a portion of those sav- 
ings might flow into common stocks 
to meet the capital investment re- 
quirements of American industry. 
This would have a tendency to dif- 
fuse the concentration of such equity 
ownership, rather than producing 
undesirable concentration in the life 
insurance, the mutual fund, or any 
other industry. 

The second objection raised by 
opponents of dual licensing is that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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equity investments are speculative 
whereas there is no speculation in 
insurance. To a large extent, this 
idea is a throw-back to the Arm- 
strong Investigation of 1906. In 
fact, great institutional changes have 
taken place which make common 
stock investment increasingly ap- 
propriate for the average family: 
1. Company managements have 
made substantial progress in devel- 
oping a high level of financial re- 
sponsibility and in adhering to strict 
fiduciary obligations. 

2. As a result of improved account- 
ing and auditing standards, as well 
as full disclosure and S.E.C. supervi- 
sion, current company reports and 
financial reporting services now pro- 
vide detailed information upon 
which to analyze common stock 
earning prospects. 

3. A solid foundation for common 
stock purchases is likewise provided 
through the administrative controls 


of stock trading by the Exchanges 
and by the S.E.C, 

4. The Federal Reserve Board now 
provides strict controls on margin 
requirements, credit, and interest 
rates which are far more effective. 
5. The large institutional investors 
serve to stabilize the markets by buy- 
ing shares in large amounts when 
prices fall. 

It seems irrefutable that a diversi- 
fied list of common stocks, pro- 
fessionally selected, should over 
the long run provide substantially 
greater net results than a fixed as- 
set fund. As indicated earlier, fixed 
investments are speculating on the 
price level. On the basis of past 
performance, with the purchasing 
power of the dollar dropping by 2% 
per year since 1900, whereas stock 
prices have risen by 2% per year, 
equity investments have been, in a 
very real sense, less speculative than 
fixed dollar investments. 

It is our firm conviction that 
neither life insurance nor equity in- 
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vestment has all the answers for an 
individual’s personal financial pro- 
gram. Jointly and in proper com- 
bination, each supplementing the 
other, they have a better answer 
than either one singly. And, at the 
point of distribution, who other than 
the well-trained life insurance agent, 
acquainted with the details of the 
prospect’s family, finances, desires 
and hopes, is in a better position to 
help that family with it’s related in- 
surance and investment programs? 


MINIMUM DEPOSIT POLICIES 


IssUANCE OF high cash value-mini- 
mum deposit policies in New York 
will be prohibited after November 
1, 1959, where they differ from poli- 
cies on otherwise essentially similar 
plans of insurance. Mr. Thacher, 
the superintendent of insurance de- 
scribes in his “Regulation No. 39” 
the ways in which these policies 
differ from others, and says in part, 
“In recent years high early cash 
policies have been sold to a large 
extent to individuals on the ‘mini- 
mum deposit plan.’ As the number 
of companies competing for min- 
imum deposit business has increased, 
so has the disparity between the cash 
values available under high early 
cash value policies and those under 
other essentially similar policies.” 


HEART RESEARCH 


A TOTAL oF $1,205,510 has been al- 
located this year for heart research 
by the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund. There are 83 awards 
in all, of which 64 are to medical 
research institutions in grants rang- 
ing from $3,960 to $39,600. A total 
of 19 young men will receive post- 
doctoral fellowships to enable them 
to become qualified as heart re- 
searchers. 


BLUE CROSS FILING 


BuvueE cross oF Florida, Inc. has filed 
for an increase in its rates averaging 
about 20% to become effective in 
October on group plans and in Jan- 
uary on individual contracts. Com- 
missioner Larson is expected to hold 
a public hearing on the application. 
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We don’t hide behind desks here in the 
home office at Minnesota Mutual. We’re out 
on the street with the field force, before 
prospects, demonstrating that our formula 
for selling life insurance really works! 


Here’s the formula |. The right combina- 
tion of organized selling methods 2. Thor- 
oughly proven presentations aimed at selling 
life insurance to fit specific needs 3. Dramatic 
and convincing visual aids that get a pros- 
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pect’s full attention 4..A better-paying incen- 
tive contract for agents, incorporating an 
unusual combination of persistency fees for 
quality business. 


Shown the way by a shirt-sleeve home 
Office staff, our field force has put Minnesota 
Mutual into the top 4% in the industry. The 
“Star of the North’ now has over $2 billion 
of life insurance in force—the second billion 
written in less than five years! 
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Victory Square - St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The Economics of Life Insurance— 
Third Edition by S. S. Huebner 


This is a throughly revised and 
enlarged edition of the book pub- 
lished in 1944 and places more em- 
phasis on the “human life value” 
in relation to life and health insur- 
ance economics. It explains the 
availability of life insurance as a 
means of applying to the manage- 
ment of life values, all of those fun- 
damental principles which apply as 
a matter of course to the manage- 
ment of property affairs. 

The book is divided into three 
distinct parts; “The Place of Life 
Insurance in Economics,” “The 
Economic Principles Exemplified by 
Life Insurance” and “Creative Func- 
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publications 


tions of Life Insurance.” The text 
should prove useful to students of 
life insurance, life insurance sales- 
men, teachers in economics, finance 
and sociology, as well as business, 
professional and salaried groups. 


250 pps; $4.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 35 West 32nd St., New York 
1,N.Y. 


The Insurance Almanac, 47th edition 


This is an annual reference book 
for the insurance industry. It in- 
cludes a directory of insurance com- 
panies, organizations, agents, bro- 
kers, actuaries, adjusters, consult- 
ants, groups, state insurance officials, 
journals, etc. The company section 
includes officers, coverages, and ter- 
ritory. Also included are new and 
retired companies, mergers, name 
changes, brokers’ and _ resident 
agents’ laws, workmen’s compensa- 
tion officials, legislative sessions, in- 
surance definitions, etc.; all com- 
pletely indexed. 


1,088 pps; $7.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Underwriter Printing 
and Publishing Company, 116 John 
Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States by R. Carlyle 
Buley 


This is a history of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society prepared in 
celebration of its 100th anniversary. 
It traces the history of the company 
from its origin in 1859 with material 
assets of one sign, two chairs, a 
table and some stationery to the 
present stature of the company. 


262 pps; $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 35 West 32nd Street, New 
York 1, N.Y. ; 


The Great Provider by John Gud- 
mundsen 


This is a full history of life 
insurance in America with a fore- 
word by Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, and more than 200 pic- 
tures, many in full color. Written 
in non-technical language it is 
designed to interest the layman as 
well as the agent and home office 
personnel. Although it is thor- 
oughly objective it is written from 
an insurance man’s point of view. 

Part 1 of the book is devoted to 
the history of life insurance cover- 
ing the origins of life insurance in 
America, the founding of the mu- 
tuals, the First World War, the 
turbulent twenties, the great de- 
pression, the Second World War 
and the Postwar World. Part 2 
deals with life insurance today, 
covering such topics as types of 
insurance, living benefits, claims, 
the home office, the anatomy of the 
company dollar and public service 
ventures. 


160 pps; $7.00 per copy with 
personalization furnished at addi- 
tional cost. Published by Industrial 
Publications Company, 26 Monroe 
Street, South Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut. 


The Management of Time by James 
T. McCay 


This book goes beyond the super- 
ficial time saving techniques to set 
forth a practical method of over- 
coming time pressures today and 
preparing for the much greater time 
demands of the coming decade. 

Part 1 defines the meeting of time 
pressures. Part 2 deals with over- 
coming these pressures. Part 3 is 
devoted to skills for managing time 
and part 4 to a plan for development. 
It is claimed that following the prin- 
ciples spelled out in the book will 
eliminate once and for all the spectre 
of time pressures and allow a person 
to experience the exhilaration of 
continuing growth and expanding 
personal effectiveness. 


178 pps; $3.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Auditors & Automation 


CHARLES E. GRODY 
General Auditor 
New York Life Insurance Company 


Ez HAVE BEEN many articles 
and reports and many talks on 
the subject of automation during the 
past several years. Some may have 
concluded that a revolution is about 
to take place in office procedures 
because of the introduction of elec- 
tronic computers. I believe revolu- 
tion is much too strong a word to 
describe what has been happening. 
Premature announcements, over- 
enthusiastic articles, and statements 
made by experts have contributed 
greatly to this exaggeration, in my 
opinion. 


Here to Stay 


A revolution suggests, among 
other things, chaos, destruction, 
liquidation, turmoil and confusion. 
I have heard it said, in the case of 
electronic data processing systems, 
that even the auditor is to be liqui- 
dated. Permit me to clear up two 
points. First: There is no revolu- 
tion and we are not about to have 
one, even though revolutions may 
be popular in certain parts of the 
world. Second: The auditor is not 
about to be liquidated although that 
might seem the popular thing to do 
at times. 

It seems to me that what we are 
really experiencing is an orderly 
evolution in accounting methods and 
procedures, which began when man 
first learned to keep records by in- 
scribing numbers on stones. Even 


in modern times, we have passed: 


through many stages in the develop- 
ment of accounting methods and 
procedures—from bookkeepers on 
high stools who made entries in 
manuscript, to adding machines, to 
nianually operated mechanical com- 
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puters, to punched card mechanical 
equipment, and now to electronic 
highspeed data processing equip- 
ment. Each step forward represented 
a speeding-up of the processing data 
and provided a better means of sup- 
plying management with timely in- 
formation to improve business prac- 
tices and operations. Electronics is 
only a contemporary incident in the 
evolutionary process. 

In the insurance industry, this 
impressive evolution in the refine- 
ment of methods and procedures to 
process data, it seems to me, may be 
attributed largely to the result of 
two factors. First, management’s 
efforts to find more efficient ways 
to meet the needs of the public in 
an economy characterized by rising 
costs, and second, the efforts of su- 
pervisory, technical and professional 
personnel to satisfy the requirements 
of management. 

Another trend, of a more general 
nature, that has influenced this 
evolutionary process, is the modern 
management team idea—the devel- 
opment of a skilled, trained, alert 
and progressive group of men and 
women working together as a team. 


Managerial Device 


There is no question in my mind 
that electronic computers have a 
great potential as a managerial de- 
vice. The success of an automation 
program, however, is dependent 
upon team effort. This means to me 
that the problems which confront 
business executives will be solved 
through collective action. In this 
regard the auditor can make a valu- 
able contribution. 

What are the responsibilities of 
the auditor on the management 
team? What role should he play? 
Should he have any responsibilities 


for the installation of the system? 
Exactly what should he contribute? 
Let us explore these matters. 

As a matter of principle, the au- 
ditor should have not responsibilities 
whatever for the installation of sys- 
tems and procedures—any systems 
or procedures—electronic or other- 
wise. The success or failure of an 
accounting system is solely the re- 
sponsibility of the operating official 
in charge of the particular depart- 
ment or function. The auditor’s re- 
sponsibility is to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the system from the 
viewpoint of internal control. His 
independence must always be main- 
tained so that he may remain free 
to appraise objectively the effective- 
ness of any procedure. 


An Ideal Set-Up 


Now, of course, the role of the 
auditor in any endeavor is influenced 
largely by his status in his own 
company according to his ability to 
provide management with effective 
advice and assistance. Although the 
auditor’s position is not the same in 
all organizations, in my opinion the 
ideal set-up for an auditor is for 
him to report to the board of direc- 
tors, either directly or through an 
auditing committee of the board. 
Such an arrangement emphasizes his 
independent status and enables him 
to perform his duties more effec- 
tively through close association with 
the officers and management person- 
nel of the company. 

Any auditor whose principal ac- 
tivities are limited to examinations 
of documents and checking of trans- 
actions, or who reports to a line 
officer rather than to the board of 
directors is, in my opinion, limited 
as to the broad viewpoint and re- 
stricted as to his independence. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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FOR A CHECKUP 


A year ago, he was only reading 
about cancer, just as you are now. 
But cancer was something that 
happened to the other fellow. No 
need for him to go to a doctor. 


Now that he knows better, it is 
unfortunately too late. He is one 
of the 75,000 cancer patients who 
will die needlessly this year be- 
cause they did not see their doc- 
tors in time. 


... AND A CHECK 


Nor could he see any reason, last 
year, for backing the fight against 
cancer with his dollars. 


But cancer always strikes close to 
home—in two of every three fam- 
ilies, to be exact. This toll can be 
reduced by supporting the medical 
counterattack with a contribution. 


The other fellow? He’s always one 
of us. Some find it out the hard 
way. What will it take to con- 
vince you? 


Guard your family— 
fight cancer with a 
checkup and a check. 


Send your check to “Cancer,” 
c/o your local post office. 
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Auditors and Automation—Cont. 


In these circumstances, his prin- 
ciple task should be to convince his 
management that he can serve it bet- 
ter if he is part of the management 
team. He must take the initiative 
in this regard and prove his value. 
Auditing is not a clerical operation. 
It is a managerial control function. 


Functional Integration 


In electronic data processing sys- 
tems, computer speeds and capabili- 
ties must be matched with creative 
thinking and ingenious design to 
achieve not only a speed-up in the 
processing of transactions, but also a 
functional integration of procedures 
and responsibilities. In the insurance 
industry, this begins with the basic 
transactions and extends to trans- 
mission of information to the home 
office and back to the policy owners, 
the public and others. 

Once management has made its 
decision to convert to an electronic 
data processing system, that system 
must be made to work. It must be 
successful. It must produce savings, 
greater efficiency, or better service. 
Too much is at stake to permit the 
achievement of less than substantial 
gain. 

To accomplish its automation pro- 
gram, management must naturally 
establish an organization within its 
company to implement the plans. In 
this regard, it is to the advantage 
of management, and to the executive 
in charge of the electronic operation, 
to utilize the internal auditor as an 
objective, independent consultant 
who can contribute his knowledge of 
over-all company operations, his 
contacts with key personnel, and his 
training and experience with con- 
trols, to assist in keeping the various 
functions and operations in proper 
focus. 

Let us consider this further. 
What does the auditor know about 
the company’s business and its peo- 
ple? It is his day-to-day task to 
study all phases of his company’s 
business from his special vantage 
point. His prime function is to de- 
velop on over-all point of view. The 
auditor is familiar with the problems 
confronting the computer users in 
training personnel, developing and 
debugging programs and in obtain- 


ing management’s support. In fact, 
the auditor should make it one of his 
major objectives to help make the 
electronic procedure work efficiently 
and assist the man in charge to ob- 
tain the support of management. He 
is not a detective nor is he a police- 
man. He is a human being who is 
trained to assist management and 
has the interest of his company and 
his associates at heart. 

As I said before, the auditor is 
here to stay. While high-speed data 
processing equipment will expedite 
the processing of transactions and 
check their arithmetical accuracy, no 
machine will ever be developed to 
interpret contracts, review basic evi- 
dence in support of input data, and 
above all, exercise judgment thereon. 

For example, the data processing 
equipment may be programmed to 
check the accuracy of computations 
with respect to policy claims, but the 
computer cannot assure management 
that the claims should have been 
paid in the first place. The auditor 
can. 


Many Areas of Service 


In addition to the traditional re- 
sponsibility of furnishing assurances 
as to the adequacy of controls, there 
are many areas in which the auditor 
can be helpful to management. For 
example, in the initial stages of de- 
veloping an electronic system, the 
team will be faced with many prob- 
lems. Among the major ones will 
be those directly related to the wel- 
fare of the company’s personnel. 

Setting up a program of great 
magnitude such as an entirely new 
automated accounting system, nat- 
urally raises many questions in the 
minds of employees as to their own 
status. Almost inevitably there are 
functional realignments which bring 
about dislocations and upset among 
executives and employees. Accept- 
ance of the program by all employees 
of the company is essential to its 
success. Accordingly, management 
must assure its personnel, but better 
still, convince them that in the long 


‘run, the new system will benetit 


everyone. In this connection, the 
auditing staff, because of wide ac- 
quaintances with many of the conv 
pany’s employees, can render valu- 
able assistance to management by 
further resolving any misgivings of 
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those with whom they may come in 
contact, 

Of course, the auditor must equip 
himself with the necessary knowl- 
edge of computer techniques before 
he can apply his over-all knowledge 
of the company’s business operations 
to electronics. But he must always 
keep in mind that his greatest value 
tu management is in the preservation 
ot his broad viewpoint and objec- 
tivity. The purely technical view- 
point is much better served by the 
programmers and other  techni- 
cians, Accordingly, the auditor must 
find his own particular and peculiar 
approach to the subject. 


Training for Electronics 


My interest as an auditor in the 
field of office automation dates back 
several years when the concepts of 
automation and electronic data proc- 
essing were being both publicized 
and glamorized to a degree where 
it was sometimes difficult to separate 
fact from fiction and truths from 
half-truths. As the general auditor 
of my company, I felt I had to get 
at the facts in order that I might 
understand the bearing of these de- 
velopments on my own responsibili- 
ties, 

Consequently, at my direction, a 
plan was developed for the purpose 
of training the auditing staff in elec- 
tronic data processing. Our first 
step was to organize an electronic 
group within the auditing depart- 
ment. Those selected to constitute 
the initial group, possessed, in our 
opinion, diversified experience in the 
field of auditing and in company 
operations. Once this group was 
trained in the principles involved in 
electronics, they were used to train 
other members of the auditing de- 
partment in the application of tech- 
niques, 

At the time we instituted this 
training program, very few possibili- 
ties existed for training auditors in 
this field, either in schools conducted 
by the equipment companies or in 
the colleges or universities, which 
now provide such courses. Accord- 
ingly, it was necessary for us to 
develop, with the cooperation of one 
of the computer manufacturers, a 
course designed to suit the needs of 
the auditor because the conventional 
programming course did not specifi- 
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cally suit the auditor’s needs. Sup- 
plementing this course, we also 
conducted staff training programs 
and seminars to provide a_back- 
ground in electronic data processing 
devices and techniques. 


On a Broad Basis 


The objective of the training pro- 
gram was to provide our staff with 
the knowledge necessary to evaluate 
the effectiveness of an electronic 
data processing system on a broad 
basis, rather than to train technicians 
in the installation or programming 
of a specific system. By preserving 
the broad viewpoint, we feel that 
our staff is now in a position to 
assist and cooperate with any auto- 
mation team to make it possible for 
the company to realize the maximum 
benefits from a computer operation. 

Our training program served to 
reaffirm my belief that an auditor 
must not become involved with spe- 
cific technology of input and output 
devices, memory units, circuitry, or 
programming, and a host of other 
technical subjects. His prime re- 
sponsibility is to determine the 
adequacy of the system of internal 
control and effectiveness of the ac- 
counting procedures. 

Electronic computers, of course, 
present the auditor, as everyone 
else, with many new problems. The 
auditor must keep his sights set 
properly and face each problem con- 
structively and optimistically. With 
experience and good judgment, the 
auditor can perform his responsi- 
bilities properly and at the same 
time render friendly and valuable 
assistance to his associates on the 
management team. 


Cooperation Vital 


The degree of success achieved 
in the installation of an electronic 
data processing system in any com- 
pany is directly related to the degree 
of cooperation among members of 
the management team. The talents, 
abilities and special training of many 
individuals must be utilized in con- 
cert. If these individuals recognize 
their responsibilities and are moti- 
vated by eagerness to achieve success 
in the installation of an efficient, 
integrated electronic data processing 
system, success is assured and the 
rewards will be great. 
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Ali American Assur.: Gregory Marchese, 
Basel, Switzerland, has been appointed 
European general agent. 3 


Ali American Life: Max Epstein has been 
appointed an agency builder and will 
open an office in Oakland, Cal. 


American General Life: Carlton Sawyer, 
assistant manager at Houston City Agency, 
has been named as manager of new branch 
opened at 1120 W. 43rd to be known as 
Oak Forest agency (fifth local agency). 


American Investment Life: Hubert D. 
Peavy has been named chief actuary. 


American Life (N. Y.): Albin S. Rozploch 
has been appointed a general agent in the 
suburban Philadelphia area. 


American Travelers Life: Dr. William A. 
Karsell has been appointed medical di- 
rector. David Scofield has been named 
assistant secretary in charge of underwrit- 
ing and policy issue. 

C. P. Rafferty & Associates have been 
appointed regional directors for state of 
Indiana. John G. Vlahakis and Malcolm 
L. Dunlap have been appointed field su- 
pervisors. 


Atlantic Life: James W. Childrey, agency 
secretary, has been promoted to director 
of agency administration. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Elected officers: 
George R. Fish, director of group service; 
Roland E. Franquemont, CLU associate, 
director of sales promotion; and Dallas L. 
Schroeder, assistant secretary. 

Agency manager O. H. Gudmunson has 
been transferred to Los Angeles replacing 
M. D. Cramer, now director of agencies at 
home office, and is succeeded at Sioux 
Falls (S. D.) by Richard L. Wamsley, who 
was agency manager at Eau Claire, Wis. 

Donald Thomas has been named associ- 
ate regional group manager, Pacific North- 
west offices, and will be in charge of Seattle 
group office. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Conrad Good, for- 
merly an advertising staff member with 
Safeway Stores, Inc., has been appointed 
editor of the “Sower” and “Lifeline.” In 
addition to editing the field and home of- 
fice publications, his duties include co- 
ordination of printing, and promoting the 
direct mail and merchandise programs. 

General agent George Spencer has been 
transferred from Seattle to Portland, Ore. 
William L. McLane, formerly home office 
agency manager with National Fidelity at 
Kansas City, has been named _ associate 
general agent there. 


Beneficial Standard: Robert H. Christen- 
sen, formerly manager of aviation and 
travel div. with Continental Casualty, has 
been appointed to newly-created post of 
special risks manager. 


Borden, John V.: Has begun practice in 
Ai stin, Texas (P.O. Box 9235), as an 
independent claims consultant and ad- 
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juster. He will continue as president of 
Accident and Health Index Bureau, Inc. 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne: This firm of 
actuaries and employee benefit plan con- 
sultants has opened an office in Miami 
under direction of Edward H. Kruse, Jr. 


California Life: Silvester N. Scherer, for- 
merly associated with Western Under- 
writer, has been placed in charge of ad- 
vertising and publicity. 

A regional office has been opened at 134 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago, with Gustave E. 
Gadness as manager. 


Conn. General: Managerial appointments: 
Arthur F. Roberts and Joseph F. Henn, 
assistant managers at Springfield (Mass.) 
and Boston branches, respectively; James 
H. Bricker, district manager, Worcester, 
Mass.; group managers—Bruce C. Adams 
at Long Island branch in Garden City, 
N. Y., Richard F. Helm in Denver, and 
Warren H. Murphy in New Orleans; as- 
sistant group managers—A. Gerald Maas 
in Davenport, lowa, David W. McCormick 
at Broadway agency, New York City, and 
Jack W. Simonton in Baltimore; James A. 
Fairchild, assistant district group manager, 
Detroit; Alden E. Carlson and David F. 
McCarthy, assistant district group pension 
a 


managers at Hartford and Philadelphia, 
respectively. 
Group pension representatives ap- 


pointed: Steven A. Landau, Detroit; Rob- 
ert J. Orsini, Buffalo; Ronald E. Sapp, 
Cleveland; and Kenneth I. White, Chicago. 

Senior brokerage consultants named: 
Richard D. Hynes and Joseph G. O’Brien, 
both with Boston brokerage agency; John 
C. McGroder at Cleveland brokerage 
agency; and Weldon G. Kerr at Boston 
branch office. New brokerage consultants 
are: Larry C. Grubaugh, Cleveland broker- 
age agency; J. Robert Mackenzie, Kansas 
City (Mo.) brokerage agency; Richard M. 
Penwell, Pittsburgh branch office; and 
Frederick §. Volotta, New Orleans broker- 
age agency. 


Continental Assurance: Paul C. Green, 
CLU, has been appointed superintendent 
of agencies in charge of mid-America dept. 
Charles W. Kraemer, superintendent of 
agency administration, assumed the home 
office agency staff duties, including agency 
relations with other home office depart- 
ments, formerly handled by Mr. Green. 
Kenneth P. Quinn and William P. Bell, 
resident superintendents of agencies, and 
Jerome J. Theisen and Wendell C. Robin- 
son, assistant superintendents of agencies, 
will report directly to Mr. Green. 

A new branch office has been established 
in Birmingham, Ala., with James A. Glass, 
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Jr., as manager. He was formerly a district 
manager in Birmingham for Prudential. 


Eastern Life Ins.: Otto M. Sherman has 
been appointed associate director of agen- 
cies. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Dr. Robert S. 
Graham has been appointed an assistant 
medical director and will serve in the 
Bureau of Insurance Medicine of the 
Medical Dept. 

New unit managers, headquarters and 
agency affiliations are: Fritz Hausermann, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. (D. J. Mooney, Albany); 
Robert E. MacAnn, Worcester, Mass. 
(W. B. Smith, Springfield); Baron D. 
Kramer, Cleveland (H. J. Dymond); Jack 
L. Erickson, Chicago (W. V. Woody); 
Francis J. Bayless, Colorado Springs (H. C. 
Nickels, Denver); Clifford G. Siebken, 
Greeley, Colo. (T. H. Mosier, Denver); 
Charles E. Gustin, El Paso (E. C. Hodder, 
Albuquerque); Charles Burris, Los Angeles 
(M. M. Sokolove); and Neil M. Arant, 
Pendelton, Ore. (H. P. Drake, Portland). 


Equitable Life (lowa): John B. Heidel, 
CLU, formerly Albany (N. Y.) general 
agent of National Life of Vt., has been 
appointed an assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 


Federal Life & Cas.: Rangal Yorks, for- 
merly with Fireman’s Fund, has been 
named service manager of new office 
opened in San Francisco. 


Federal Life: Peter G. Frederickson has 
been appointed group regional manager 
in San Francisco. 


First Colony: Oscar A. George has been 
promoted to director of sales at home 
office succeeding Fred J. Sawyer, Jr., re- 
signed, and is replaced as agency manager 
in Baltimore by Robert G. Carr, advanced 
from supervisor. z 
Franklin Life: John R. Elari, formerly 
with Metropolitan Life, has been ap- 
pointed a general agent at Rutland, Vt. 

Jack H. Braunig, formerly executive 
vice president of Crown National Life, has 
been named regional manager at Dallas, 
and William B. Hemrick, formerly assist- 
ant district manager at Jacksonville for 
John Hancock, becomes regional manager 
of newly-created “Gator” division, north- 
east Florida. 


Froggatt & Co., Joseph: Herman Hasler, 
Jr., has been appointed assistant Dallas 
manager. 


General American: Joseph H. Krull, 
CLU, and Warren A. Goodenough have 
been named supervisors of agency develop- 
ment and will introduce a newly-devel- 
oped training program for agents to each 
of the agency heads in the 40 states in 
which the company operates. 

Thomas H. Stewart has been promoted 
to district group manager in Chicago. suc- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


ceeding Maxwell J. Loose, recently named 
regional group manager. William B. 
Nitzel has been named agency organizer 
in San Francisco. Edward J. Garlich, for- 
merly St. Louis division manager for Pru- 
dential, has been appointed a general 
agent in St. Louis (the 10th). 


General Life (Wis.): Ralph J. Shilling- 
law has been named life insurance man- 
ager of Fish & Schulkamp, general agents 
at Madison. 


Government Personnel Mutual Life: 
William M. Biermann has been appointed 
general agent for San Diego and Imperial 
counties, Cal. 


Great-West: Appointments in investment 
and secretary's divisions: G. W. Dominy, 
L. C. Leitch and R. J. McConkey from 
investment assistants to assistant tr-asur- 


ers; and E. C. Johnson from legal assistant 
to assistant legal officer. 

A. V. Laberge has been named branch 
manager at Sherbrooke, Quebec. W. R. 
Noble has been named district manager 
of a new office at Colorado Springs, while 
R. J. Nenoff has been named a‘supervisor 
of the Seattle branch. 


Guardian Life: Basil S. Collins, CLU, who 
retired recently as vice president of Old 
Colony Trust Co. in Boston, has joined 
the New England regional office as direc- 
tor of advanced underwriting services. 


Indianapolis Life: Home office staff pro- 
motions: Edward J. Buddenbaum to ac- 
tuary; John F. Wiseman to manager of 
policyholders service dept.; and Robert F. 
Glover to controller. Robert K. Lawrence, 
formerly an actuary for Commonwealth 
Life, has been appointed research actuary. 

Byron L. Hart has been named general 
agent at Des Moines, a position he for- 
merly held with Pacific Mutual. 
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Interstate Life (Texas): Ralph J. Tur- 
eaud has been named agency director. 


Investors Syndicate Life: Don Lynch, 
formerly assistant to the underwriting vice 
president of State Farm Life, has been 
named chief underwriter. 


Jefferson National: General agent ap- 
pointments: James D. Comfort, Peoria, 
Ill.; Joe N. Timonere, Ashtabula, Ohio; 
Earl W. Troutman and Donald E. Fenney, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Jefferson Standard: Dr. H. F. Starr has 
retired as vice president and medical di- 
rector of new business dept. Promoted to 
succeed him were John W. Carson as sec- 
ond vice president and Dr. Van W. Gun- 
ter as medical director. 


John Hancock: Robert E. Dye, CLU, su- 
erintendent of agencies-eastern div., has 

nm transferred to San Francisco to as- 
sume new duties as superintendent of an 
enlarged western div. replacing Charles 
W. Hoover, being reassigned. Superin- 
tendent of general agencies Harold W. 
Chader will expand his responsibilities in 
general agency dept. to include supervi- 
sion of northeastern agencies eed 
assigned to Mr. Dye) and working with 
him will be Frank W. Langham, Jr., who 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. 

Group dept. promotions: Chester S. 
Baughman to assistant to vice president 
and senior group annuity consultant, is 
succeeded as director of group annuity 
sales and service by Loring W. Powell; 
Robert H. Hoskins, A. Charles Howell and 
Bertram N. Pike to associate group actuar- 
ies. 

General agent appointments: 
Danner, CLU, at Tulsa, Okla., succeeding 
the late J. Lester Sharp; Dan E. and Fred 
W. Flickinger, CLUs, at Indianapolis suc- 
ceeding their father, Dan W. Flickinger, 
CLU, retiring after nearly 50 years’ service. 

John H. Rogers, formerly officer in 
charge of Indianapolis office of National 
Labor Relations Board, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of industrial re- 
lations in the district agency dept. 


Kansas City Life: Gerald B. Rowan, city 
attorney and member of law firm of 
Oliver & Oliver at Cape Girardeau, has 
been appointed assistant counsel in legal 
dept. Robert P. Robinson has been 
named assistant actuary. 


Liberty Life: Newell D. Crawford, for- 
merly a general agent for Mutual Benefit 
Life, has been named manager of Colum- 
bia (S. C.) ordinary branch office. Thomas 
F. Clark, associate manager of Tampa 
ordinary branch office, has been appointed 
manager of a newly-created branch office 
im Fort Lauderdale, Fla. A new ordinary 
branch office has been opened in Chatta- 
nooga with Jack N. Sokohl (formerly a 
Lincoln National agent) as manager with 
Jack L. Braziel and Robert F. Sandford as 
associate managers. 


Life & Casualty: E. §. Kersten, formerly 
director of sales promotion for State Re- 
serve Life, has been named assistant <i- 
rector of public relations. 


Life of North America: John E. Lloyd, 
formerly manager of accounting dept. for 
New England Life, was elected life comp- 
troller. 


Life of Virginia: Managers of newly: 
established ordinary agencies: Frederick 
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H. Hummel (formerly division manager 
of Cleveland Shore agency for Prudential) 
at Cleveland; Jack F. Fisher and Homer 
E, Underwood, both former agents of New 
York Life, at Tyler (Texas) and Arlington 
(Va.), respectively. 


Maine Fidelity: Dr. Charles W. Hanko 
has been appointed general agent at Free- 
port, Pa. 


Mass. Mutual: Attorney A. Peter Quinn, 
/r., formerly a partner in Providence law 
firm of Letts & Quinn, has been appointed 
associate tax counsel. Arthur D. Graham 
has been named assistant superintendent 
of mortgage loans. 

H. C. Copeland & Co., Inc., has been 
appointed general agent of New York City 
agency at 300 Park Ave.; Harry C. Cope- 
land, Jr., president, was formerly district 
manager at Ithaca, N. Y. 

District managers appointed by general 
agents: Glenn C. Uhl in Storm Lake, Iowa 
(Herbert A. Schwandt, Sioux City); and 
F. Robert Piliere in Rockland County (E. 
Lloyd Mallon, CLU, and Robert I. Cur- 
ran, Jr., New York City). 

A district group office has been opened 
in Greensboro with Raymond F. Coltrane, 
Jr, as district group representative in 
charge. 

The establishment of a branch office at 
Bowling Green, Ohio, and the appoint- 
ment of Seymour H. Donnell as manager 
have been announced by general agent 
Franklin E. Sheidler, CLU, at Toledo. 

General agents appoint staff supervisors: 
Alexie N. Stout at Syracuse, N. Y. (Forbes 
S. Tuttle, CLU); James R. McDonald at 
Baltimore (James E. Hubbard); and 
David W. Smith at Chicago (Herbert 
Geist, CLU). 


Metropolitan Life: William S. York has 
been advanced to second vice president 
and will be in charge of application of 
electronic equipment to company’s opera- 
tions. Associated with him will be John 
J. Finelli, third vice president. Norman 
H. Golding has been appointed assistant 
vice president to be associated with the 
office of the administrative vice president. 

Dr. William P. Shepard has been ele- 
vated to chief medical director. Drs. Rex- 
ford W. Finegan, Joseph C. Horan, K. 
Jefferson Thomson, C. Coleman Berwick 
and Wallace Troup have been named 
medical directors. Dr. George M. Wheat- 
ley has been appointed head of the welfare 
div. succeeding Dr. Shepard. 


Midland Mutual: Donald J. Doepker, 
formerly Lima branch supervisor for 
Commonwealth Life, and J. Max Kapp, 
formerly Ottumwa _ general agent for 
Washington National, have been named 
general agents at Lima (Ohio) and 
Ottumwa (fowa), respectively. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Dr. Walter A. Reiter, 
Jr., has been appointed assistant medical 
director. 

Peter J. Boone, CLU, has been named 
general agent at Saginaw succeeding M. 
James Houlihan, CLU, who recently be- 
came a partner in newly-formed Otto- 
Houlihan Agency in Detroit. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Appointed to home of- 
fice sales staff for managerial training: 
Russell E. Campbell, CLU, Evans M. 
Jacobson, William W. Larash and Al D. 
Pontrelli. 

New group offices have been opened in 
Houston (Texas) and Kansas City (Mo.) 
with C. Robert Williams, Jr., and Frank 
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H. Sleeper, respectively, in charge as group 
and pension specialists. 


Mutual Trust: William S. Liberator, for- 
merly associated with Conn. General, has 
been appointed general agent in Hartford, 
Conn. 


National Fidelity: Jack Munze has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies for Kansas City metropolitan 
area, including direct supervision of the 
Kansas City agency. 


National Life (V#.): Lee W. Rich, CLU, 
formerly associate general agent of New 
England Life’s Byrnes Agency (NYC), has 
been named head of a new general agency 
at 261 Madison Ave., New York City 
(the 5th). 


New England Life: Walter F. Desmond 
has been promoted to general agent in 
Columbus, Ohio. 


North American Accident: Robert E. 
Markel, formerly district manager for 
Farmers Mutuals, and Clarence E. Tovey, 
formerly general agent with Franklin Life, 
have been appointed regional managers at 
Lincoln (Neb.) and Flint (Mich.), respec- 
tively. 

General agent appointments: Arnold 
D. Brown, Denver, Colo.; Raymond J. 
Szmanda, Antigo, Wis.; and Walter T. 
Pleasants, Pekin, Il. 


North American Reassurance: Herbert 
B. Marsh, formerly a vice president of 
National Employee Benefit Services, Inc., 
of San Francisco, has been appointed an 
assistant vice president of the company 
and manager of a new western office at 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


Northwestern Mutual: Robert S. Steven- 


son, president of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


and Lynn B. McKnight, chairman of 
executive committee of Chain Belt Co., 
both at Milwaukee, have been appointed 
members of the executive committee and 
finance committee, respectively, of the 
board of trustees. 

Franklin W. Bowen, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
succeeding Roger A. Clark, CLU, retired. 

James S$. Harding has been appointed 
an assistant superintendent of agencies at 
home office. 


Northwestern National: Advancements: 
Charles R. Ferrill, manager of new district 
agency at Jonesboro, Ark.; Homer G. 
Penn, assistant manager of north Texas 
agency at Dallas; John M. Edwards and 
Charles E. Huston, Jr.,. members of home 
office agency field service. 

Charles A. Mehl has been appointed 
regional group manager at Los Angeles 
replacing John F. Adams, CLU, retired, 
and is succeeded as regional group man- 
ager at Nashville, Tenn., by Robert A. 
Strom, 

James E. Fisher, Jr., has been appointed 
manager of a newly-established agency at 
lulsa, Okla., and James B. Neal advanced 
to production manager of Wichita district 
of the Kansas agency. 

C. Eldon Archer, formerly district man- 
ager at Arkansas City, Kan., and Ralph 
H. Remington have been appointed super- 
visors in southwest divisional office at 
Dallas. 

General agent Herbert R. Worel suc- 
ceeds Ray E. Bean, now assistant manager 
of Kansas agency, at Springfield (Ill.) and 
continues responsibilities for the Joplin 
(Mo.) territory. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Don C. Welter, 
formerly with Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Topeka. Melvin 
F. Wiltsch has been named assistant man- 
ager at St. Louis branch office and is 
succeeded as assistant brokerage manager 
there by Robert E. Parry. David D. Wolfe, 
agent in Hawaiian Islands, has been 
made assistant manager of recently-opened 
Pomona (Cal.) branch office. 

Thomas L. Earl, formerly with Fidelity 
Mutual, has been appointed brokerage 
manager in Memphis branch office. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): William G. Tip- 
pens and William G. Baxley have been 
named district managers at Pensacola 
(Fla.) and Jacksonville (N. C.), respec- 
tively. 


Old Republic: Paul A. Beluche, formerly 
with John Hancock’s M. L. Camps agency, 
has been appointed general agent with 
offices at 596 Courtlandt Ave., New York 
City. 


Protective Life: Barney S. Haynes, for- 
merly district manager with Jefferson 
Standard, and Hoke S. Holcomb, formerly 
Key West general agent for Franklin Life, 
have been appointed supervisors of agen- 
cies for North and South Carolina and 
Georgia, respectively. 


Provident Mutual: A group office has 
been opened at Minneapolis (742 Mc- 
Knight Bldg.) under the direction of J. 
Beryl Clifford. 


Prudential: Pennsylvania changes: Eastern 


regional (Reading)—Emmett H. Spangler, 
who assumed charge of West Shore dis- 
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trict at Harrisburg, is replaced as director 
of agencies by Thomas H. Parker with 
Walter P. Scott becoming his regional su- 
pervisor; Walter L. Beattie and James I. 
Rhoades take over managerships at Wash- 
ington and Reading East, respectively, 
succeeding Messrs. Parker and_ Scott. 
Samuel Zeilander has been appointed 
manager of Harrisburg office replacing 
David D. West, deceased. Joseph M. 
Collier has been promoted to manager of 
Clifton Heights district. Clair E. Hepler 
has been named manager of Oil City 
district succeeding Mr. Rhoades. 

Charles A. Foskett has been named man- 
ager of Flushing district office and Arthur 
K. Staymates appointed manager of Wash- 
ington, D. C., district agency succeeding 
Harold W. Moyer, transferred to Allen- 
town East district agency in Pa. 

Wayne E. Philips, executive director of 
agencies of mid-America home office in 
Chicago, has been transferred to a similar 
position in southwestern home office in 
Houston. 

Northeastern home office appointments: 
Frank L. Rinehart to assistant director of 
group sales and service; and Milan 
Resanovich transferred from assistant in- 
vestment analyst at Newark to head the 
regional commercial and industrial loan 
operations. 


Resolute Credit Life: Robert J. Swift, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, a specialist in consumer 
credit, has been appointed a special agent 
for this company and Resolute Ins. Co. 


Retail Credit Co.: New branch offices: 
Florence, S. C—Harry S. Hooks, Manager; 
and Silver Springs, Md.—Harry P. Davis, 
manager. 


Security-Conn. Life: Edwin H. Pape, Jr., 
has been appointed head of accounting 
and auditing dept. 

Albert J. Arbogast, Jr., has been named 
manager in Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Provident: Charles M. Oliver, 
Jr., has been promoted to agency training 
supervisor. 


Southwestern Life: Dr. Chester E. Cook 
has been named medical director. 


State Farm Life: Patterning its decen- 
tralization program after that of the par- 
ent auto company, has named James L. 
Elliott and Pinckney H. Walker regional 
life managers at Dallas and Jacksonville 
(Fla.), respectively, effective Sept. 15, with 
life operations beginning about Nov. 15. 


State Mutual Life: Promotions: Rosanna 
M. Cencak, manager of transcription dept.; 
Robert T. Tillson, chief underwriter, sick- 
ness-accident branch; and Robert W. 
Gardner, senior sickness-accident under- 
writer. 

Bruce A. Wessel, manager of St. Louis 
group office, becomes manager of St. Louis 
agency. Richard H. S. Hensel, formerly 
regional group sales manager in Erie (Pa.) 
for Lincoln Nat'l has been appointed 
manager of a new group office opened in 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Sun Life of Canada: F. K. Doody has 
been appointed assistant vice president- 
investments succeeding G. R. Mackay, re- 
tired; and Dr. J. G. Hellstrom named as- 
sistant medical director. 

Gwil Evans has been appointed branch 
manager at Atlanta succeeding D. W. 
Connell, returning to personal production, 


and is replaced at Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
as branch manager by Eugene T. LaCroix. 
Ab Neufeld has been made branch man- 
ager at Columbus, Ohio. 


Travelers: Herbert J. Kramer has been 
appointed director of public information 
and advertising dept. succeeding manager 
Harry Barsantee, resigned. 

Life, accident-health changes: Field su- 
pervisors promoted to assistant managers 
—Andrew J. Bedsole from Atlanta to Sa- 
vannah, Ga., and Earl H. Bell from New 
Orleans to Baton Rouge. Agency service 
representatives named—Keith D. Heister- 
man, Kansas City; James C. Moore, -fr., 
Tampa, Fla.; Richard L. Wainman and 
Roger L. Wilder, Buffalo; Richard E. 
Bloch, Grand Rapids; Merald V. Tice, 
Kansas City; Paul E. Griffiths, Long Beach, 
Cal.; William L. Fletcher, III, San Diego; 
William C. Simmons, Miami; Rigby H. 
Graham, Baltimore; Douglas D. Harwood, 
Detroit; A. Thomas Zimmerman, Des 
Moines; Paul F. Coates, Louisville; Stetson 
D. Richmond, Jr., Newark, N. J.; Edwin 
L. Alward, Erie; and J. Clark Lees, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Members of executive staff -at new 
Phoenix (Ariz.) branch office are: Donald 
E. Capelle, manager, life-accident-health 
dept.; John R. Houser, group supervisor; 
Marvin D. Richardson, office manager, 
branch office administration dept.; and 
Robert A. Guyer, supervising adjuster, 
claim dept. 


Union Central: Frank W. Williams, CLU, 
has been named manager of Birmingham 
(Ala.) agency succeeding L. R. McGauly, 
retired. 


Union Trust: Richard Hansen, controller 
and 2nd vice president, was elected assist- 
ant secretary. 


United Fidelity: W. K. Rieske has been 
appointed as an agent for Houston area. 


United of Omaha: The Pensacola and 
Jacksonville (Fla.) agencies have been 
united into one sales office under the man- 
agement of J. Lynn Golden, former man- 
ager of Pensacola, and Theron MacLeod, 
previously manager at Jacksonville, is re- 
turning to Honolulu division office as sales 
manager. 


United States Life: Francis X. Callahan 
has been named assistant director of sales 
promotion and Marvin J. Weil, CLU, ap 
pointed assistant director of training. 


Valley Forge Life: Alexander Miller, for- 
merly with National Life of Vt., and Rich- 
ard T. Brown, formerly associated with 
Occidental of Cal., have been named life 
brokerage supervisors at Washington, 
D. C., and Chicago branches, respectively 


Washington National: Chester M. Karo! 
has been promoted to division manager 
in charge of accident-sickness claims at 
home office. 

Edwin A. Graw has been appointed gen 
eral agent in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Western Life (Mont.): Rodney A. Dreis, 
newly-elected assistant secretary, has taken 
charge of new accident-sickness dept. a‘ 
home office. 

Frank Watt and G. Jack Vicic, for- 
merly with Washington National, have 
been named regional group managers with 
headquarters in St. Paul and Dallas, re 
spectively. 
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partment. One important balancing 
factor has been our investment de- 
partment, which found. itself with 
a steadily growing investment ac- 
count and concluded, in 1952, to 
diversify geographically to secure a 
better balanced investment portfolio 
by enlarging the mortgage loan 
phase of our investments, thus to se- 
cure a better over-all interest return. 
To accomplish this, a man of many 
years’ experience in mortgage loans 
was brought.into our organization. 
We are now represented by qual- 
ity loan correspondents in 12 metro- 
politan areas of our territory. 
During the past five year period, 
our bond holdings decreased from 
52% to 45%, while mortgage loans 
increased from 28% to 37%. We 
intend to continue this program un- 
til a more even balance of invest- 
ments is attained. Our interest 
return has increased, in this same 
five year period, from 3.36 to 3.67. 
Our surplus has increased from $7 
million in 1953 to $9,600,000 in 
1958, and our ratio of assets to lia- 
bilities equals presently 109.5%. 


Clubs, Awards, Conventions 


In addition to the Million Dollar 
Round Table emphasis for the select 
group of our top men, we estab- 
lished, in 1955, three production 
clubs. The first—a Career Club for 
new men, which requires $200,000 
paid business, with a minimum of 
$4,000 in premiums. The second— 
a Challengers Club, requiring $350,- 
000, with a minimum of $7,000 
in paid premiums. The third—a 
President’s Top Club, requiring a 
half-million of production, with 
$10,000 in new premiums. These 
three clubs are coordinated with our 
basic, intermediate and advanced 
schools. For membership we pro- 
vide lapel pins annually, stationery 
with club crest, publicity at local 
level and through our Field News. 

We have long had an App-A- 
Week club, but we put more em- 
phasis on our Ruff Riter club, which 
requires 10 lives per month. There 
is a cash award of $100 for 12 con- 
secutive months’ qualification. We 
have between 45 and 60 qualifying 
on an average per month. We give 
an engraved gold watch for 24 con- 
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secutive months’ qualification for 
the Ruff Riter, and the finest watch 
available for first year qualification 
for the Million Dollar Round Table. 
Presently, we are formulating a 
program to participate in the ex- 
penses incident to attendance at the 
annual Million Dollar Round Table 
meeting for repeat qualifiers. 

We use trophies and plaques gen- 
erously. The top two are traveling 
trophies for agency and individual 
leadership for the year. When an 
agency or individual has won this 
trophy for three years, it becomes 
their permanent possession. We 
have like traveling trophies for pres- 
ident’s month. We present plaques 
annually to the agencies who have 
done the best all-around balanced 
job for the previous year, giving 
consideration to paid business—pre- 
mium—persistency—new manpower 
production—average size policy— 
average premium. We have divided 
these into new agencies under three 
years—agencies three to five years 
—five to ten—and established agen- 
cies over ten years. We also present 
a plaque to the agency that has done 
the outstanding job under adverse 
conditions for the year—as adverse 
market conditions, or the loss of a 
good agent by death. These plaques 
have attracted great interest from 
our entire field force. 

Coincident with our production 
clubs, we created three business in 
force clubs as another objective to 
be always before our men. The first, 
a Half-Million Club—the second, a 
Millionaires Club—the third, a 
Multimillionaires Club—with ap- 
propriate certificates and wide pub- 
licity. We also present certificates 
on business in force to each agency, 
annually. 


An Advisory Body 


In 1956, we set up a President’s 
Cabinet, made up of the 12 top men 
in new premiums each year. This 
group acts in an advisory capacity at 
agent’s level, as does our general 
agents’ council at management level. 
Annually, we take this group on a 
three day combination advanced 
training and recreational trip. 

Conventions have been a fine tra- 
dition with the company. We hold 
them every two years and make each 
one a memorable occasion and pro- 


gram. Qualification requirement is 
$12,000 in new premiums, plus com- 
pany acceptable persistency—last 
time 80% minimum. We afford the 
finest accommodations, top speak- 
ers, combine a good balance of busi- 
ness meetings and recreation. We 
include wives’ business meetings to 
better familiarize them with the in- 
dispensable role they play in their 
husband’s career as a life under- 
writer. We can attribute much of 
our field’s sense of belonging and 
pride in their company to these 
conventions. 


Financing 


The company had one of the early, 
now well known, three year career 
finance plans when we started our 
program. It was working success- 
fully, but while it was designed 
ideally for young men of modest in- 
come needs, for lack of a better 
plan, we found ourselves using it 
on older, more able recruits with 
substantially higher income needs 
and potential. To broaden our fi- 
nancing program, as we up-graded 
the quality of our recruiting, and 
coincident with the release of our 
bank check plan, we came out with 
a commission advance plan—which 
provides a 90% commission advance 
on semi-annual and bank check 
business, and 65% on quarterly, 
regular monthly, and 50% on acci- 
dent and health business. 

We have only 23 men presently 
under the career plan. We have 
about 100 under the commission ad- 
vance. Then, just over a year ago, 
we announced a third plan, which 
we have worked on for four years 
—the commission advance training 
allowance plan. It is one of the first 
of its kind in the industry and is 
working exceptionally well. We 
control finally the approval and ter- 
mination of all financed men and 
share any loss with the general 
agent. Under this new plan, in con- 
trast to the career—where we pay 
a man and then he in return is ex- 
pected to go out and write the busi- 
ness—the commission advance 
training allowance plan makes it 
mandatory that a man write. the 
business, deliver it, and then receive 
his commission and training allow- 
ance on a percentage of commissions 
earned, with a training allowance 
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maximum and an over-all maxi- 
mum. The over-all maximum is 
$600 a month, with any overage to 
be applied to future months, which 
affords a leveling effect. Under this 
plan, no decision is made necessary 
—the man either produces or ter- 
minates himself. We have 36 men 
under this plan and believe it will 
come to be the finance plan most 
used in the industry, ultimately. 

First: We believe we have put to- 
gether a sales program that makes 
sense—that our field organization 
understands and uses—that is com- 
plete, from basic packaging to ad- 
vanced programming and estate work 
—that it will take any man step-by- 
step as far as his markets, ability and 
determination will permit him to do. 

Second: It is evident to you that 
we haven’t done anything unusual 
or unique. What we have accom- 
plished has, actually, been somewhat 
contrary to current popular trends. 
We believe it has been more the re- 
sult of a cooperative team effort, 
with good men on each job assign- 
ment, each being given full respon- 
sibility and the authority to go with 
it that challenges him to do his best 
job. 

Third: We believe we have raised 
the sights of our field—our top 
agency hit $5,800,000 in 1958, with 
32 agencies over a million. We have 
had an average of four to five Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table qualifiers 
the past three years. We had, in 
1958, 27 President’s Top Club mem- 
bers, 53 Challenger, and 87 Career 
Club members. Our average full- 
time man’s income is up almost 
$2,000 per year, over five years ago. 
This is probably our greatest claim 
to glory—our proudest accomplish- 
ment. 

Fourth: We have stayed close to 
our men—the result is less turnover. 
We are selecting more carefully and 
terminating more promptly every 
day—it’s the only way. We have 
quit running personality contests. 
When the laurels are being passed 
out, nothing but results count. The 
agencies and men who do the best 
balanced job win the awards. Lead- 
ership is measured by volume, per- 
sistency and premium, with empha- 
sis on premium and quality. 

And finally, Fifth: We have in- 
creased our production with no in- 
crease in home office personnel or 
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Follow-Through 


National Travelers Life follows-through — all the way! We 
have the leads and we have the close. Our different approach 
includes colorful direct mail and fully illustrated 3 color 
brochures that sell with little effort. Sales are quickly closed 
—lost contact time is reduced to a minimum. All this plus 
National Travelers Life top commissions to agents and 


ational fravelers 





So that you will become 
familiar with our follow- 
through program, we'll send 
you this FREE GIFT—from 
our 50th state Hawaii — a 
living Hawaiian Palm Tree 
that will grow quickly as a 
house plant, and samples of 
our direct mail approach to 
selling the National Retire- 
ment Plan. 

Write Carl F. Woodmansee, V.P., 
Nationa! Travelers Life Company, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

This offer is good ONLY 
while the present supply of 
perishable live Hawaiian 
Palm Trees lasts. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 





agency department personnel in five 
years, so our over-all efficiency has 
been improved. We are presently 
implementing the O’Toole System 
Survey, which will further improve 
the quality of our service to the field 
and policyowners. 

This would take a little longer if 
we covered it all, but here it is in 
a nutshell : 

First: We compromised our con- 
viction on the qualifications of new 
men, both agents and _ general 


agents. We are fulfilling our re- 
sponsibility now, doing a much bet- 
ter job. 

Second: We have joined the gen- 
eral agents in wishful thinking that 
the man with an early failure pattern 
was just about to hit his stride writ- 
ing business, when the _ record 
proves otherwise. The _ general 
agent now has only one way left 
to continue a man who has not vali- 
dated, and that is to agree to accept 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Philosophy—Continued 


all the loss on the man thereafter 
—this has had a salutatory effect on 
indecision. 

Third: We have not in the past 
been explicit enough in stressing ex- 
actly what had to be done by new 
agents or general agents—produc- 
tion, training, and reports included. 
We are doing a much better job of 
this now. This is a key point. We 
fulfill to the letter the company’s 
obligations—if the man doesn’t do 
a reasonably good job, he knows the 
answer. It has to be that way. 

There are many other things we 
did wrong that time will not permit 
discussing. We are trying to profit 
by our experience. 


First: We believe we have cre- 
ated a success atmosphere, provided 
motivation and set a challenging ex- 
ample with a growing proportion of 
top earning career men and an unu- 
sual company growth pattern—that 
as we have emphasized the strong, 
respected position of the company, 
we have pointed up the fact that 
here is a rare opportunity where 
income, permanence and personal 
pride of association are in happy 
balance. 

Second: We believe we have pro- 
vided positive sales direction and 
clearly defined the company’s course 
so that the men can safely chart 
their own future with confidence 
that we will not change the com- 
pany’s direction. 





HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


I doesn’t take much to remind you 
of why you want peace. You know it 
in your heart every time you look at 
your daughter. You know we must 
keep the peace. 

But knowing isn’t enough. It takes 
doing. Fortunately there is some- 
thing you can do. 

Peace costs money. Money for 
strength to keep the peace. Money 


for science and education to help 
make —— lasting. And money 
saved by individuals to help keep 
our economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a direct 
investment in your country, make 
you a Partner in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. 

Think it over. Are you buying as 
many as you might? 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 
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Third: One of the greatest prob- 
lems is field communications—we 
have improved ours immeasurably, 

Fourth: Where general agents are 
concerned, we have long been con- 
vinced that the weakest link in most 
companies’ sales programs has been 
in training the trainer, the general 
agent. The old adage “If the student 
hasn’t learned, the teacher hasn't 
taught”’ is still true. We have made 
progress here. We aren't satiSfied, 
but we are pleased with our results 
in enlarging each year the acceptance 
of our company program. 

And finally, Fifth: We believe 
the same imaginative things that mo- 
tivate people to buy life insurance 
also cause men to sell life insurance, 
far more than net cost position or 
anything else. We are competitive, 
but we believe high field morale and 
enthusiasm for the business and 
their company is still more impor- 
tant. 

That is the story of Guarantee 
Mutual Life—an orthodox operation 
—nothing new, revolutionary, nor 
spectacular—but pretty sound. We 
are operating within our premium 
dollar and our field acquisition 
costs per thousand are holding 
within good bounds, actually down 
over several years ago, because we 
are writing the business. We are 
off to a good start this year with a 
27% production increase thus far— 
a pace which we do not intend to 
try to hold for the year. 


FEDERAL FINANCING AND 
DEBT MANAGEMENT 


THE ABILITY OF the Federal govern- 
ment to finance itself and manage 
the national debt so as to further 
the attainment of the goals of full 
employment, sustainable economic 
growth, and general price stability 
is of paramount importance to the 
country, George I. Conklin, Jr., vice- 
president for finance of the Guardian 
of New York, told the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee. Mr. 
Conklin was accompanied by other 
life insurance executives. His state- 
ment urged an anti-inflationary pol- 
icy on government and suggested 
four basic steps to broaden the mar- 
ket for government bonds. 
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HEARING ON FORAND 
BILL 


Pros AND cons of the Forand Bill, 
which would provide for hospital, 
nursing home, and surgical services 
for all people receiving old age and 
survivors benefits from social se- 
curity, were aired before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. ~ 

Arthur S. Flemming, secretary of 
health, education, and welfare, in 
expressing the Administration’s op- 
position, said that the bill, which 
involves an employer-employee pay- 
roll deduction system, “would repre- 
sent an irreversible decision to aban- 
don voluntary insurance for the 
aged.” A. D. Marshall, vice-presi- 
dent of General Dynamics Corpora- 
tion and chairman of the committee 
on economic security of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, op- 
posed the bill as too costly. Dr. 
Frederick C. Swartz, chairman of 
the American Medical Association’s 
committee on aging, said the bill 
would “result in poorer—not better 
—health care.” E. J. Faulkner, pres- 
ident of the Woodmen Accident and 
Life, speaking on behalf of the 
American Life Convention, the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America, and the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, said the pro- 
posed legislation would fail to help 
the only segment of the older popula- 
tion who now need health care—the 
indigent aged. 

Among speakers in favor of the 
Forand Bill was Nelson Cruikshank, 
director of the department of social 
security of the American Federation 
of Labor and Council of Industrial 
Organizations, who said that the 
“whole underpinning of retirement 
is swept away” by increased costs. 
Norman V. Lourie, vice-president of 
the National Association of Social 
Workers, asserted that less than half 
the people past 65 have any health 
insurance, but persons in this age 
bracket use two and a half times the 
general hospital care of those under 
age 65. Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers, 
said the bill would furnish a “basic 
minimum standard” of medical pro- 
tection on which voluntary and com- 
mercial services could build. The bill 
is opposed by the American Dental 
Association, but endorsed by the 
American Nurses’ Association and 
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the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters opposed the bill at the 
hearing. Albert C. Adams, chairman 
of the N. A. L. U. Committee on 
Social Security, said that the pro- 
posed legislation overlooked the ad- 
vances made by voluntary insurance 
in recent years and said that the bill, 
if passed, would “destroy the volun- 
tary private system that made it all 
possible” and instead impose a ‘‘very 
costly compulsory program of hos- 
pital and surgical benefits.” 


HAWAII EXCELLENT 
HEALTH RISK 


Hawall’s RECENT ELECTION com- 
pletes the last major action prepara- 
tory to President Eisenhower’s 
declaring it to be the newest state 
in the union. The Metropolitan says 
that Hawaii is bringing an excellent 
health record into the union. Ad- 
vances in medical practice, improve- 
ment in environmental sanitation, 
and a general rise in living standards 
are given much of the credit for the 
good record of the islands. An es- 
pecially bright feature, the statisti- 
cians say, is the marked degree of 
control over the infectious diseases. 
Longevity in Hawaii compares very 
favorably with that for continental 
United States. According to the life 
table for 1949-1951, the latest avail- 
able for Hawaii, the average length 
of life for males was 67.76 years, or 
2% more than for males on the 
mainland. The average for females 
was 71.29 years, slightly above that 
for females in the United States. 


SALE OF VARIABLE 
ANNUITIES 


FREDERIC W. ECKER, President of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, recently wrote a letter to the 
presidents of all United States mem- 
ber companies of the American Life 
Convention, the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, and the Life 
Insurers Conference. In all, an ex- 
pression of opinion was sought from 
the presidents of 314 companies 
(including Metropolitan). 

Each recipient of the letter was 
requested to answer one question 
and to make any other comments he 
might wish to make. The single 


question presented was: “Under 
present conditions, do you believe 
that it would be in the best inter- 
ests of the life insurance companies 
to sell individual variable annuities 
to the general public ?” 

To date, 256 replies have been re- 
ceived. Although no reply has as 
yet been received from the Pru- 
dential, Mr. Ecker has no doubt 
as to where this company would 
stand in-regard to the question, and 
so has included them in the “yes” 
column in the tabulations given be- 
low, thus making the total number 
of companies 257. 

As indicative that these 257 views 
are truly representative of the busi- 
ness as a whole, it is interesting 
to note that the companies with 
which they are connected hold 94.5% 
of the assets of all United States 
life insurance companies. 

Of the 257 who have replied 210 
or 81.7% answered, “no”; (there 
were eight companies of the 210 
which, while answering the specific 
question “no,” indicated varying de- 
grees of sympathy with the idea that 
such sales might be made through 
a subsidiary company). 21 or 8.2% 
said they were undecided or have 
no opinion; and only 26 or 10.1% 
answered “yes.” 

If the tabulation be made on the 
basis of assets of the companies 
whose _ representatives have an- 
swered, the 210 who answered, “no,” 
represent 69.9% of the total; those 
who are undecided or have no opin- 
ion account for 10.9%; and those 
19.2%. 


HEALTH GRANTS - 


THE CANADIAN LIFE Insurance Of- 
ficers Association reports that, 
through its public health committee, 
the life insurance companies doing 
business in Canada are making 
grants and awarding fellowships for 
public health projects and medical 
research amounting to more than 


$100,000 this year. 


LITIGATION TO CLARIFY 
LAW 


STATE MUTUAL has agreed to pre- 
pare a friendly action as a test case 
to clarify the Texas Law that pre- 
vents sale of group association cases 
in Texas. , 
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LILLIAN L. PROBST 


Lillian Probst writes, “My 
letter is from the heart, 
rather than from the head. 
I could write volumes about 
my work with Franklin.” 


In the 17 years of her 
Franklin association (she 
had no previous experience) 
her earnings have averaged 
over $12,000 annually. 


Last year her income, as 
reported to the Director 
of Internal Revenue, 

amounted to $22,277.95. 


“IT wouldn’t trade 
places with anyone” 


West Columbia, Texas 
June 21, 1959 


Mr. Charles Becker, Jr. 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Charles: 


In thinking over the last 17 years of my life, the happi- 
ness and prosperity enjoyed by me have been much 
more than mere luck. I am most grateful and would 
like to tell you why. 

The acceptance of Franklin special contracts proves 
beyond a doubt that Americans want to buy the best. 
The spectacular growth of Franklin Life in the last 20 
years is reflected in the success of the agents. Oh, am I 
glad that I had a part in the making of this history! 

Thanks is such a small word but the meaning is great. 
My whole heart and soul are bubbling over trying to 
pour out gratitude to President Becker and all the other 
company officials for the marvelous, special contracts 
and wonderful sales aids. 

Franklin has made things so easy for me—material 
blessings and joy which you cannot even imagine. Let 
me say, right now, I would not trade places with any 
one in this whole wide world. 

If there is any doubt in the mind of anyone, I would 
like to tell him how wonderful it is to be in the great 
family of the friendly Franklin Life. It can do for him 
exactly what has been done for me. 


Sincerely, 
Lillian L. Probst 





CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Jbree Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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AID ASSOCIATION for Lutherans 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Dividend Action Correction 


In the “Dividend and Related Actions” table appear- 
ing in our January 1959 issue, the interest quoted for 
accumulations on dividends, installment settlements 
withdrawable and not withdrawable should be, correctly, 
3.50%, 3.25% and 3.25% respectively. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Life Insurance 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee 
New Actuary 


Hubert D. Peavy, formerly group actuary with 
Coastal Life Insurance Company of Atlanta, has been 
appointed chief actuary of this company, American 
Investment Life of Maryland and American Investment 
Life of South Carolina. 


COASTAL STATES Life Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New Vice President and Agency Director 


Peyton Lingle has been named vice president and 
agency director of the ordinary department of this 
company. He succeeds Thomas A. Dechman. 


COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, East Orange, New Jersey 
To Write A. & H. 


As an initial step preliminary to its entry into the ac- 
cident and health field, this company has appointed 
Douglas J. Moe as secretary for the personal accident 
and health department. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Stock Dividend Proposed 


A special meeting of stockholders has been called for 
the latter part of this month to vote on an increase in 
the company’s authorized capital to permit the declara- 
tion of a 25% stock dividend. 
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GEORGIA INTERNATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


Stock Oversubscribed 


When stock of this company (1,655,000 shares o‘- 
fered at $5) was put on the market last week, the issue 
was quickly oversubscribed. Purpose of the issue was 
to increase working capital of the firm. There are now 
1,780,000 shares of common outstanding. 


INTERNATIONAL OPPORTUNITY Life 


Insurance Company, Denver, Colorado 
New Company 


This company was licensed May 5 and commenced 
business June 10, with Elvin R. Caldwell, former presi- 
dent of the Equity Saving and Loan Association, Den- 
ver, as president. Headquarters is at 806 Central Bank 

3uilding, Denver. 


INTERSTATE LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
New Agency Director 


Ralph J. Tureand, formerly a district manager for 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, has been named agency 
director. 


JOHN HANCOCK Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, .Boston, Massachusetts 


Senior Officer for Western States Elected 


William J. Bird, executive vice president of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, has been 
elected western vice president. He will join the com- 
pany October 1 and will be senior officer in twelve 
western states. " 


KENNESAW LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


RELIANCE LIFE Insurance Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia 


Merger Proposed 


The proposed merger of Reliance Life into Ken- 
nesaw Life and Accident has been approved by the 
Boards of Directors of both companies and will be 
presented to stockholders shortly. The merger will in- 
crease the company’s insurance in force to more than 
$74,000,000 and its assets to over $2,300,000. Investors 
Life Insurance Company was merged with Kennesaw 
Life and Accident in June. 
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Our ‘““TITLE INSURANCE” 
policies and service are available 
to you and your clients in the 
following states: 


Arkansas Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

West Virginia 
Puerto Rico 


Maryland 
Delaware Mississippi 
District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 


New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

South Carolina 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
Home Office: Title Building + Baltimore 2, Md. 


TELEPHONE SARATOGA 7-3700 








FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 





THE FAMOUS 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 





RECENTLY SERVING 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
dohn Hancock Mutual Life insurance 
Travelers Insurance 
State Farm Insurance 
Worth American Accident Insurance 
Allstate Insurance 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 


LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance Company of 


Tennessee, Nashville, Tennessee 
Murchison Gains Control 


Clint Murchison secured control of this company 
with the actual transfer of stock expected to occur 
September 2. The Tennessee Supreme Court on July 
27 upheld the ruling of the State Appellate Court, which 
approved the sale of the stock to Mr. Murchison, giving 
him working control of the company (see April and 
June Life News). 


METROPOLITAN Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Appointments 


William S. York has been appointed 2nd vice-presi- 
dent and will be in charge of the application of elec- 
tronic equipment to the company’s operations. Dr. 
William P. Shepard becomes chief medical director of 
the company. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


New Executive Vice President 


Duane E. Kuntz, who has been executive vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies for Oil Industries Life 
Insurance Company of Houston, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president of this company. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company of 
California, Los Angeles, California 
New Vice President 

Thomas S. Hession, former assistant vice president, 
has been elected vice president and manager of the 


mortgage loan department to succeed A. Milton Burke, 
who has retired after 29 years with the company. 


OIL INDUSTRIES LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas - 
New Vice President 
Harold E. Riley, formerly director of recruiting, has 


been promoted to vice president and director of agen- 
cies. 


OLD AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Address Change 


This company’s new address is 4900 Oak Street, 
Kansas City 12, Missouri, 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Mutualization Completed 


On July 28 the final step was taken in the long 
process of mutualization of this company. The company 
paid $8,080,575 to F. Britton McConnell, California 
insurance commissioner, representing payment of a 
series of obligations assumed by.Pacific Mutual at the 
time of the reorganization of the business of the old 
company, The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of California. This includes the restoration in full of 
benefits to holders of non-cancellable income policies, 
payment for the shareholders equity, and the strength- 
ening of inadequate reserves to proper amounts. Ac- 
cording to Asa V. Call, chairman of the Pacific Mutual, 
at the same time surplus and investment contingency 
reserves of the new company have been increased more 
than $35,000,000. All this represents some $90,000,000 
in earnings over and beyond policyholders’ dividends. 
During the period in which mutualization was achieved, 
assets increased from $222,000,000 to $600,000,000 and 
life insurance in force from $600,000,000 to $2,600,- 
000,000. 


It was in 1936 that the old company, a stock com- 
pany, was found to be insolvent to the extent of 


§ inadequate reserves behind “an unduly generous form 


of non-cancellable disability insurance” where the cost 
of claims was out of proportion to the premiums 
charged. The rehabilitation agreement was the means 
of reorganizing the company, with the needed finances 
supplied by Pacific Mutual’s participating life insurance 
policyholders. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Customer-Insurance Plan 


This company and D. H. Holmes, Ltd., New Orleans 
department store, have a customer-insurance plan to be 
offered to the store’s charge and credit plan customers 
that is believed to be the first of its kind in the United 
States. The customer, without medical examination, 
can have a policy whose face value is determined by 
age of the customer at a flat premium of $10 per year 
which will appear on the customer’s charge account. 
Up to 30th birthday the amount of insurance is $2,000, 
from 3040 it is $1,500, and smaller amounts apply to 
higher ages. 


PIERCE INSURANCE Company 
North Hollywood, California 


Correction 


In Best’s 1959 Life Insurance Reports it is erroneously 
stated that Joe L. Allbritton, chairman of the board of 
this company, was formerly vice president of the Insur- 
ance Company of Texas. He has never been associated 
with that company. 
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WHAT ELSE DOES A 
THINKING MAN THINK 
ABOUT? 


WEIGHTLESSNESS? 
THE SUMMIT? 
CARS? GIRLS? 

Probably. But a lot of them are 
also thinking about insurance and 


National Life (over 8,500,000 poli- 


cies in force). 
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mean a more productive South 


Imaginative new uses of steel have brought 
this basic metal into the home in the form of 
furniture, tableware, and decorative accessories. 
Meanwhile, consumption of steel in 
manufacturing, shipbuilding, and 
construction continues at an unprecedented rate. 
Steelmaking capacity in the South has been 
increased 70% during the past decade... 
twice the national rate of increase. 
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PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America 


Newark, New Jersey 


Executive Promotions 






Insurance Company and Companion Life Insurance 
Company of New York, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and will direct agency operations. 


































































































































SOUTH COAST LIFE Insurance Company I 
William P. Lynch, second vice president, has been Houston, Texas ( 
promoted to vice president and William Ingram, Jr., 
formerly executive director of agencies for the south- Executive Changes 
western region, to second vice president. 
Marden Miller, formerly vice president and secre- 
SAVINGS BANKS LIFE Insurance Fund of tary, has been elected executive vice president and 
Connecticut, Hartford, Connecticut agency director, and Everett G. Brown, Jr. has been > 
elected vice president and actuary. ° 
Officers Elected 
SOUTHLAND LIFE Insurance Company . 
Harold V. Bossa, president and treasurer of the Dallas, Texas 
Stamford Savings Bank, is the newly elected president ; 
L. A. Tobie, president of the Meriden Savings Bank, New Chairman 
was reelected vice president; and William E. Glover, 
vice president and secretary of the Thomaston Savings sen H. Carpenter is chairman of the board of this -_— 
Bank, was reelected treasurer. Romeyn N. Holdridge, company, succeeding his father, the late John W. 
president of The Chelsea Savings Bank in Norwich, Carpenter. | 
has been appointed a trustee. 
THE TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
SEABOARD LIFE Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut 
America, Miami, Florida for 
L. A. Branch Office rite or 
New Vice President cont’s 1 
These companies plan construction of a $15,000,000 ils by . 
Joseph A. Mayo, who has been regional group exec- 22-story office building in the mid-Wilshire district of heal Ce 
utive for Mutual of Omaha, United Benefit Life Los Angeles. The building, which will be the tallest ae 
d Ager 
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THE Progress and Opportunity COMPANY 


NOW OPERATING IN 


Alabama Indiana Oklahoma 

Alaska Idaho Oregon 

Arizona Louisiana South Carolina 

Arkansas Mississippi Texas 

Colorado Nevada Utah 

Hawaii New Mexico Wyoming 
North Carolina Washington 











EXCELLENT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


For Full Details Write To 
SALES COORDINATOR 


PIONEER AMERICAN 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
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Build your own agency on the strong foundation of 
Central Standard Life’s new career contract which offers: 


Renewals completely vested for 


the premium paying period of the 


policy, plus... 


e Top first year commissions. 





e Liberal underwriting. 


e Company sponsored education. 


e Agent-Agency building 

philosophy. 
Substantial Override for General Agents— 
Plan for your retirement 
Create an estate for your family 


e Tested, proven direct mail aids. 


Build your own agency « 


e All new A & S program. 


e High value, low premium 
Life Plans. | 








In Force: $357 ,405,424 
Assets: $107,284,880 
Surplus: $14,591,874 











The secret of SUCCESS is (onstancy to Per 


Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 





ose 


Benjamin Disraeli 








for yourself 

rite or wire today for 
our “new approach” 
gent’s kit. Get full de- 
ails by contacting your 
beal Central Standard 
eneral Agent or: John 
{. Laflin, Vice President 
md Agency Director. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded in 1905 *« INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life « Accident « Sickness 



























































office building in the Los Angeles area, will be com- 


pleted in May 1961. 
UNION PROTECTIVE Assurance Company 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Title Changed 


This company has changed its name to Union Pro- 
tective Life Insurance Company. 


sales by states 


| Neco LED the country in percentage increase in 
ordinary life insurance sales in June. This was the 
hird consecutive month that Arizona has led in sales. 
Utah ranked second and Wyoming third, according to 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
which has analyzed June sales by states. Countrywide, 
ordinary business increased 14% in June, compared 
ith June 1958, while Arizona sales gained 51%. In 
Utah, June sales were up 40% and in Wyoming they 
were up 38%. 

For the first half of the year, with national ordinary 
sales up nearly 7% from the year before, Arizona led 
with an increase of 29%, with Mississippi in second 
lace, up 25% from the corresponding period of last 
ear, 
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new directors 


Bankers National Life (N. J.): Thomas W. Cullen, president 
of the Beneficial Corporation, Wilmington, Del. to suc- 
ceed the late Roy E. Tucker. 

Chesepeake Life (Md.): Norbert L. Grunwald, vice-presi- 
dent and director of Alkow and Company, Inc., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. J 
Home Life (N. Y.}: Edmund F. Wagner, chairman of the 
board and president of the Seamen's Bank for Savings, 
New York. 

Kennesaw Life and Accident (Ga.): James F. Whitehead, 
Jr., president of Regal Shoe Company and vice-president 
and director of the Brown Shoe Company and Richard 
D. Carr, attorney and partner of Smith, Field, Doremus 
and Ringel, Atlanta. 

Metropolitan Life (N. Y.): Walter R. Williams, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Union Dime Savings Bank. 

Monumental Life (Md.}: Frank Baker, Jr., secretary. 
Northwestern Mutual Life (Wisc.): Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, 
Chicago general school superintendent to succeed the 
late Charles J. Whipple and Herbert C. Kurth, secretary- 
treasurer of Kurth Malting Co. 

South Coast Life (Texas): Marden Miller, executive vice- 
president and agency director. 

Woodmen of the World (Nebr.}: James W. Crain, mem- 


ber of the South Carolina Tax Commission. 
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ass’n notes 


American Life Convention: Total mem- 
bership has reached 281 companies includ- 
ing the following new members: Central 
States Health & Life Co., Omaha, Neb.; 
Employers’ Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Forest Lawn Life Ins. Co., Glendale, 
Cal.; General Life Ins. Co. of America, 
Seattle, Wash.; and Tennessee Life Ins. 
Co., Houston, Texas. 


Consumer Credit Ins. Ass'n: Member- 
ship has grown to 42 life companies writ- 
ing credit life or credit accident and health 
and 23 companies writing automobile 
physical damage insurance. 

Officers elected: Chairman, Frank A. 
Hill (vice president, Volunteer State Life); 
president, William F. Martin (vice presi- 
dent, Stuyvesant Life and Stuyvesant Ins.); 
vice presidents—R. Kirk Landon (vice 
president, American Bankers Life) and 
Daniel C. Jaquint (assistant general coun- 
sel, Federal Life & Cas.); and secretary- 
treasurer, Frank J. Csar (vice president 
and general counsel, Mid-States Life and 
Mid-States Ins.). 

William J. Walsh continues to serve as 
general counsel and principal executive 
officer and William M. Busch continues 
as manager-counsel of physical damage 
division. 


Hospital Service Plan of N. J. (Blue 
Cross): Henry J. Coffey has been ad- 
vanced to director of the subscriber con- 
tracts and accounts dept. succeeding Paul 
H. Mayer, who has retired but will con- 
tinue to serve as a consultant. 


Houston Chapter CLU's: New officers: 
President, Eugene J. Mincks (general 
agent, Indianapolis Life); vice president, 
Charles C. Farrell (Aetna Life agent); sec- 
retary, Lucian B. Willoughby (Prudential 
manager); and treasurer, Richard R. Rus- 
sell (Southwestern Life agent). 


Indianapolis Ass'n of Life Undrs.: New 
officers: President, Richard H. Englehart, 
CLU, (Equitable of N. Y.); Ist vice presi- 


dent, Evan §S. Stuart (Mutual Benefit 
Life); 2nd vice president, Doyle Wilcox 
(Prudential); treasurer, W. D. Hoover 
(Northwestern National); and secretary, 
G. William Eppley (Prudential). 


Institute of Life Insurance: Blake T. 
Newton, Jr., resigned recently as president 
of Shenandoah Life to become executive 
vice president (a newly-created t) of 
this public relations organization of life 
business in New York City. 


Insurance Society of N. Y.: Clarence J. 
Myers, chairman and president of New 
York Life, was elected vice chairman. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Howard W. Hotz, formerly district man- 
ager of Prudential in South Orange, N. J., 
has joined the company relations division 
staff as a senior consultant. Alfred G. 
Whitney and Paul W. Thayer have been 
promoted to associate and assistant direc- 
tors of research, respectively. 


Total membership is now 335 companies 
including the following new members: 
American Family Life Ins. Co., Madison, 
Wis.; The American Life Ins. Co. of N. Y., 
New York City; The Commercial Life 
Assur. Co. of Canada, Toronto; Old Re- 
public Life Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill.; Pro- 
ducers Life Ins. Co., Mesa, Ariz.; and 
Southern Life Ins. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
New associate members are: American In- 
ternational Assur. Co., Ltd., Hong Kong, 
China; “Boemi-Poetera 1912,”” Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., Djakarta, Indonesia; and Com- 
pania De Seguros Bolivar, Bogota, Colom- 
bia. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Following 
new members bring total to 359: Aeterna- 
Life, Montreal, Canada; Atlantic Southern 
Ins. Co. of Puerto Rico, Santurce; Security 
American Life Ins. Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Treasure State Life Ins. Co., Butte, Mont.; 
and National Investors Life Ins. Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. 


National Ass'n of Life Cos.: Don J. 
Willmon, president of United Bankers 
Life of Dallas, Texas, was named presi- 
dent. Other officers are: Ellis Arnall, 





A national leader in the non-cancellable disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance and group 


insurance underwriter. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


Worcester e 
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Massachusetts 


Canadian Home Office: 
Hamilton, Ontario 


chairman of board of directors; Herbert 
L. Thomas, Jr., secretary; B. L. Carter, 
treasurer; John Wilkins, chairman of ex- 
ecutive committee; and vice-presidents— 
W. L. Bryan, J. R. Cissna, George T. de 
Hueck, Phillip B. Duncan, Louis M. 
Gregory, Homer O. Martin, Jr., James E. 
McDowell, William H. McLean, Forrest 
G. Ray, Joe C. Scott, W. P. Strube, and 
Wyman Zachary. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Member- 
ship as of June 30 was 72,756, approxi- 
mately 1,500 ahead of same period last 
year. 

New General Agents and Managers 
Ascociations formed: Boise, Idaho—Presi- 
dent, James G. James (N. Y. Life); vice 
president, Oral F. Andrews (Equitable 
Life); and secretary-treasurer, Charles B. 
Daiger (Manufacturers Life). Mason City, 
Iowa—President, E. C. Dopps (Mid-West 
Life); vice president, Richard Bailey 
(Bankers Life); and secretary, Hugh 0. 
Roberts (American Mutual). 


Nevada Insurance Dept.: Max N. Harden 
has been appointed a deputy insurance 
commisioner to fill the recently authorized 
position for the contemplated branch office 
in Las Vegas. 


N. J. State Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Officers 
elected: President, Herbert Von Lolhoffel 
(representative, Metropolitan Life, Vine- 
land); executive vice president, Bradford 
D. Campbell (respresentative, Mutual Life 
of N. Y., Plainfield); regional vice presi- 
dents, Hilbrant Joustra (Paul Revere), 
Magdalena Priebe (N. Y. Life) and Ben- 
jamin Scop (N. Y. Life); secretary, Forrest 
Reifsneider (Prudential) and _ treasurer, 
Jay Kaplove, CLU (Prudential). 


Texas Home Office Life Undrs. Ass'n: 
J. Wade Payne, actuary of Praetorian 
Mutual, was elected president. Others 
elected: Vice Presidents—Dave Soelter 
(Mercantile Security Life), Truman Rags- 
dale (Great National Life), and Budd L. 
Wolfe (Texas Life); and secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Martha Blackwell (Southland 
Life). 


United Medical Service (Blue Shield): 
John M. Ramsdell has been appointed 
budget director. 


policy changes 


American Casualty says it will continue 
to offer its entire portfolio of A. & H. 


coverages in New York state. Certain 
compliance riders have been prepared to 
bring regular policy forms within the re- 
quirements established by the Melcalf 
bills. 

The company has a new small group 
ag plan, combining accident and 
ealth and life coverages for firms em- 
ploying fewer than 25 persons. 


Atlantic Life has a variation of the non- 
cancellable guaranteed renewable Stratford 
Hall sickness and accident policy. It pro- 
vides for payments of benefits continuously 
to age 65 on disabilities arising from either 
accidents or sickness. The company «lso 
has a checkbook reminder form for ust 
by policyholders who pay for their life 
and accident and sickness insurance on the 
pre-authorized check plan. 


Austin Life, Texas, has a new rate book 
which grades premiums by size. 
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Life News 


C and | Life (Texas) has added non- 
cancellable, guaranteed renewable accident 
and sickness and major medical to its 
sales portfolio. 


Connecticut Mutual has a “Guaranteed 
Insurability Agreement” which can be 
added to most new plans of permanent 
life insurance. 


Equitable of New York has an “Assured 
Life Income” policy, providing monthly 
income of pre-determined amount payable 
at retirement age for the lifetime of the 
beneficiary, with a minimum return guar- 
antee. 


General American has announced that 
an insurable applicant. may, subject to the 
provisions of a conditional receipt, bind 
the company on the risk by payment of 
only part of the first annual, semi-annual, 
or quarterly premium. The part payment 
must be at least one-twelfth of the annual 
premium and at least $5. 

The company has announced a pro- 
cedure which will enable policyholders to 
have the first, as well as subsequent, 
premiums for budget insurance (salary 
savings) policies paid from their salaries. 


Great Southern has extended hospital 
and surgical coverage under its employee 
coverage plan to make the privilege of 
continued protection on a lifetime basis 
available to Great Southern employees as 
they reach retirement age. 


Liberty Life has added an individual acci- 
dent and sickness line to its life and group 
coverages. 


Life of North America has a new par 
paid-up-at-90 policy, ““The Independence,” 
which permits the policyholder to retire 
anytime after age 55, and after the policy 
has been in force ten years he may make 
a cash deposit sufficient to increase the 
monthly life income to $10 a month per 
$1,000 of face amount. 


Midland Mutual has a guaranteed pur- 
chase option providing insured insurability 
for amounts up to $60,000. 


Mutual of Omaha has announced that it 
will reo its enrollment period for the 
Senior Security policy. The policy was 
originally offered last spring to people age 
65 and over during a one-month period, 
and the company will have another one- 
month enrollment period during August. 
The company reports that its Golden 
Anniversary line of health insurance is 
now available in almost every state. 


New England Life has revised its basic 
life insurance contract and extended new 
benefits retroactively to existing licy- 
holders. Some benefits which have been a 
matter of company practice are now con- 
tract provisions. 


New York Life has announced an Estate 
Protector for Women policy, $25,000 min- 
imum. The contract is on the paid-up at 
95 plan and provisions are generally sim- 
ilar to those in the company’s Whole Life 
Policy. 


North American of Illinois has a family 
life insurance rider and a guaranteed in- 
surability option. 


Prudential has a Guaranteed Insurability 
ider. 
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You Can’t Buy This..... 


Money is important, we can't live without it—but it 
can't buy everything. Try to buy prestige with it. By 
prestige, we mean a good name which is built up 


through years of service to clients. 


Federal Life has built a name through the years 
which is synxonomous with POLICYHOLDER SERV- 
ICE. Operating for 60 years, Federal Life has become 
known as a leader in the field of Life, Accident and 


Health Insurance. 














Federal Life is a personal company which takes pride in its dealings with its 
agents and its policyholders. Federal is the type of company which would make any 


man proud to be associated with it. 


If you are interested in becoming part of a progressive company which is 
undertaking a giant new agency expansion program—write: Emery Huff, Agency 


Vice-President for details. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 46, Illinois 





Republic National has a new Executive 
Accident plan, providing $25,000 acci- 
dental death benefit plus $500 a month 
for loss of time resulting from accidental 
injury and continuing as long as the pol- 
icyholder is totally disabled. 


Standard of Oregon has increased to 4% 
the rate of interest on policyholders’ funds 
left with the company. It will apply to 
dividends left at interest, to premiums 
paid in advance, to premium deposit ac- 
counts, pension benefit funds, and special 
group insurance reserves. It will also ap- 
ply to policy proceeds on supplementary 
contracts other than those providing a 
life income. 


United States Life has introduced a new 
modified 3 participating contract, with 
75% of the full rate payable for the first 
three policy years. The full rate becomes 
effective in the fourth policy year; how- 
ever, according to the present dividend 
scale the Mod. 3 dividends will more than 
cover the increase. 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


DurRING JUNE the total accounts held 
by shareholders in shares of mutual 
funds passed the 4,000,000 mark, ac- 
cording to the National Association 
of Investment Companies. Total net 
assets of the association’s 155 mutual 
fund members were $14,971,906,000 
as of June 30. This compared with 
assets of $13,242,388,000 at the end 
of 1958 when there were 151 mutual 


fund member companies, and $10,- 
609,839,000 on June 30, 1958, when 
there were 145 mutual fund member 
companies. Accumulation plans in 
force reached 1,006,720 for the first 
time during the second quarter. At 
the close of 1958, the number was 
878,147, and a year ago, June 30, 
1958, they were 765,159. 


SUPPORT OF ELDERLY 
PERSONS 


NEARLY HALF the income of elderly 
persons in the United States now 
comes from private and public in- 
come maintenance programs, Profes- 
sor Wilbur J. Cohen of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan declared recently. 
Total income of those aged 65 and 
over was $25,000,000,000, Professor 
Cohen said in testimony prepared 
for the Senate subcommittee on 
problems of the aged and aging. 
Professor Cohen said government 
programs provided a total of $10,- 
600,000,000 to the elderly in 1958. 
This total includes $6,700,000,000 
from social security, $1,700,000,000 
from public assistance, and $2,200,- 
000,000 from other governmental 
programs, like civil service retire- 
ment and veterans benefits. , 
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obituaries 


Blume: Edgar J. Blume, actuary for the 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company, 
Montclair, died July 27th following a 
short illness. He was 53. Mr. Blume 
worked in the actuarial department of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society for two 
years before joining the Bankers National 
Life in the actuarial department in 1929. 
In 1943 he was promoted to assistant ac- 
tuary, in 1951 to associate actuary and in 
1955 was elected associate actuary and 
assistant secretary. He was elected actuary 
in 1957. Mr. Blume was a Fellow of the 
Life Office Management Association and 
a member of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association. 


Savage: Frank A. Savage, retired vice 
president and manager of mortgage loans 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, died suddenly 
August 2nd at the age of 67. Mr. Savage 
served the company for forty-three years, 
being elected chief officer of the mortgage 
loan department in 1942. 


Reed: Samuel B. Reed, secretary of the 
claim department of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company, died sud- 
denly July 25. He had been with the 


company for twenty-nine years. Mr. Reed 
joined the Connecticut General in 1930 as 
a field representative in Wilkes-Barre. In 
1941 he was transferred to the home office 
claim department where he later held 
posts as chief claim examiner and assistant 
secretary. In 1955 he was appointed sec- 
retary of the claim department. He was 
a former vice president of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association. 


Sharp: J. Lester Sharp, general agent for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in Tulsa, died July 3 after an 
illness of several months. He began his 
association with the John Hancock as a 
part-time agent while still in college and 
joined the company as general agent in 
Tulsa in 1944. 

Mr. Sharp served in various official 
capacities the Tulsa Life Underwriters 
Association, the Tulsa General Agents and 
Managers Association, and was also a 
member of the N.A.L.U. He has been 
president of the Tulsa C.L.U. chapter, and 
in 1953-54 served as president of the John 
Hancock C.L.U. Association. 


Keehner: Charles G. Keehner, an associate 
of the San Francisco Agency for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
since 1924 and one of the company’s 100 


leading producers in twenty-seven of the 
past twenty-eight years, died July 21 at 
the age of 81. A life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, he qualified 
for membership in that organization on 
twenty-nine occasions. 

Mr. Keehner established two Massachu- 
setts Mutual records for consistent produc. 
tion. To the time of his death, he had 
produced at least one application each 
week for 1,939 consecutive weeks (over 37 
years) and had delivered $20,000 or more 
a month ($30,000 or more since January 
1956) for 422 successive months (over 3} 
years). 


Swift: E. Kent Swift, a director of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany for more than thirty-five years, died 
July 17 at the age of 80. Mr. Swift was 
chairman of the board of the Whitin 
Machine Works at Whitinsville, Mass. 


Friedman: Morris O. Friedman, general 
agent in Newark, New Jersey for the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company, 
died suddenly July 20. Mr. Friedman, 
who had been in the insurance busines 
for more than eighteen years, was a mem. 
ber of the New Jersey Life Underwriter 
Association in addition to being active in 
community affairs. 





EMPLOYEE INSURANCE 
PLAN 


A UNIQUE, COMPREHENSIVE insur- 
ance plan for employees, said to be 
the first such program offered by a 
general construction company, has 
been established by The Edward 
Gray Corporation, Chicago. 

The program was arranged by 
Robert A. Gray, president of the 
construction company, through The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 


Mr. Gray pointed out that the new 
program is an increase of benefits 
to employees, the company having 
paid benefits of more than $15,500 
since it set up its group insurance 
program in 1952. The Gray com- 
pany is assuming the entire cost of 
the new program. 

Eligible under the new plan are 
employees, their husbands or wives, 
and children fourteen days to nine- 
teen years of age. It provides 
$2,500 life insurance, and hospital, 
surgical and medical expense bene- 
fits up to $10,000 for employees, and 
similar hospital, surgical and medi- 
cal coverage for employee’s depend- 
ents. 

Covered expenses include: local 
ambulance service, hospital room and 
board, diagnosis, treatment and sur- 
gery, X-ray, laboratory tests, radio 
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and radio-active isotope uses, oxy- 
gen, iron lung, physiotherapy, oral 
surgery and similar services. Psy- 
chiatric treatment is also covered, 
when performed by a legally licensed 
physician and surgeon. 

The Edward Gray Corporation 
has approximately 1,000 employees. 
It operates internationally in con- 
struction, demolition and _ general 
contractor work. 


JOINT COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED 


A JOINT COMMITTEE to deal with 
questions arising out of the interpre- 
tation of the new law taxing life 
insurance companies has been ap- 
pointed by the presidents of the Life 
Insurers Conference, the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America. 
One of the reasons for the organi- 
zation of the committee is that the 
U.S. Treasury Department, which 
is now preparing the tax return form 
and the interpretation of the statute, 
has already asked the Washington 
staffs of life insurance associations 
to assist by pointing up the various 
questions that should be considered. 
Specifically, the function of the 
committee is “to assist and advise 
the staff (1) in the consideration of 
questions dealing with the interpre- 


tation of the new company Federal 
income tax law, (2) in coordinating 
and considering such questions as 
may be raised by member companies 
and (3) in consulting with the 
Treasury concerning the solution of 
such questions.” 


Chairman of the Advisory Com} 


mittee on Interpretation of Company 
Federal Income Tax Law is Henry 
F. Rood, senior vice president of 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company. Other committee mem- 
bers are: 

R. F. Aranow, tax attorney, Contin- 
ental Assurance Company; Henry 
B. Armstrong, attorney, The Travel- 
ers Insurance Company; John Bar- 
ker, Jr., vice-president and general 
counsel, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.; B. Franklin Blair, 
actuary, Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia; 
William Chodorcoff, vice-president 
and comptroller, The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America; 
C. G. Groeschell, comptroller, The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insur§, 


ance Co.; Norman M. Hughes, vice: 
president and chief actuary, The Na 
tional Life and Accident Insuranct 
Ca: 

vice-president, The Ohio National 
Life Insurance Company ; William R. 
Shands, vice-president and general 
counsel, The Life Insurance Con 
pany of Virgina. 
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‘BAetna Life, Hartford 


delphia; 
resident 
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merica iy 


es 
Coming Big Change, The 
Editors’ Corner ee 


What's the Latest 
Who Sells —. Haan SOE GE SB eee June 13 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


A Responsibility to Expand—J. Edward Day . 
Auditors and Automation—Charles EF. Grody . 
Aviation ee es H. David 


Sonor Challenge, The—E£. D. Dwyer 

Disability Income Insurance—Howard Q. 

Doctor and Insurance, The—Col. Wlm. J. Rushton 

Effective Letters—Robert S. Mason 

Financing Hospital & Medical Care—J. F. Follmann, Jr. .. 
Future Net Costs—T. 8. Burnett 

Financing Health Care—E. J. Faulkner 

egatignte of a Fay Tax Act of 1959— 


iy Me—Jay B. Horrocks 
Insurance Company Pay Plans—Daniel P. ee EE 
Legal Spotlight-Ra h D. Churchill (monthly) 
Underwriting—Thomas C. Dunlop . 


ney 

Mental Health Insurance—John D. Porterfield, M.D. 

New Era—A. Eldon Stevenson, Jr. ......cccccccccccccccccees Apr. 81 
New Ideas to Fit New Patterns—Walter 0. Menge 

Orientation FY saa Ay poo 2 Eastman 

ur New Building—M. F 

Potential of Annuities—Georg 

Visiting Nurse Service—J. 


OFFICE METHODS 


Accident and Health Procedures—Karl F. Eaton 
Around the Office—Executive Health 
Guy Fergason . 
Around _ Office—Are Executive Committees Effective? 


y erg 
Around the Office—Management Decisions, Part I— 
Guy Fergason 
g ~yh--E— Office—Management Decisions, Part II— 
uy er. 
Around the Office The Value of Personal Contacts— 
Guy Fergason Sept. 38 
Better Letters, ME de, OS Ge oh nna ceh ea O0uCGadewy een ees Sept. 57 


MONTHS 


Bookkeeping Solution—Joseph I. Hosey 

Computer Success Story—Turner B. Bacter .. 

Booklets (monthly ) 

Circularization of Accounts—Donald B. King 

Data Processing Personnel—-A. J. Regenburg, IASA ... i 
Document and Audit Control—W. R. Still, 1.A.8.A. ......... 
Electronic Ag ge ore P. Taheny 

Forces That Feed Automation—Ralph C. Graves 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 

New Proposal System—Edwin P. Gunn 

Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 

Paper Work Control—Benjamin P. Smith 

Premium Collection Records—C. H. Ross 

Purchase vs. Rental—Walter A. Edgren—I.A.8.A. 

White House Office 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Circuits Overloaded—J. Edward Carnal ....................-Apr. 
C.L.U. Questions & Answers—American College 

Part — of Life Insurance and Annuities ...May 

Part I (Cont.) 

Part Bike wer MG Life, A& S., Group Ins., 

Pensions 

Part IlI—Law, Trusts, & Taxation 
Don’t Sell Selling Short—Raymond C. Johnson, C.L.U. 
Dual Licensing of Agents—Robert A. Rennie 
Evaluating Public Relations—John M. K. Abbott 
Expense Control—Edward F. O’Toole May 
ney ge oop Part Il—Edward F. O’Toole ...............4 June 

1-Time Job, A—Milton Ellis 

Great A-V Controversy—Robert E. Kilbride 
Home Office Training—D. EZ. Lommen, C.L.U. 
I Like This Business—Linwood L. Meacham 
It’s What’s Inside That Counts—Frederic M. Peirce 
In The Groove—George W. Jackson .. 
Life Insurance in the Affluent Society— 

Ernest E. Cragg, CLU 
Minimum Deposits & Term Insurance—Richard E. Pille 
Neglect: Destroyer of Business—Paul Fansler 
New Salieman, The—Thomas M. Bruce, Jr. 
Risk Selection Practices—Paul K. Frazer 
Sales Philosophy—J. D. Anderson 
Should My Son Enter the Insurance Business ?— 

os Fog A. Jack Nussbaum, Gerhard Krueger, 


ul R. Gree: July 25 
Sidelighes on Saies— Deus Yeagle, = Murphy, 

Charlie Braswell, Charlie Corbett ..........ccccceseccess Mar. 103 

Spenderella—Charles Fe SN McE. oenccesectcavens Mar. 91 


July 32, Aug. 3: 
Sept. 
J diegiaia J une $ 


Apr. 101 
piiaw cli Vie we binant id Sept. 21 
Aug. 18 
Sept. 77 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Association Notes 
Company Developments . 
Company Sales Records . 
Conventions Ahead 

Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 
Monthly Life Sales 

New Directors 

New Publications 
Obituaries 

Policy Changes 

Reports on Companies 
Sales by States 


COMPANY REPORTS (From January 1959) 


American Life Savin, 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Griffith Retires) 1g. 
Aid Association for Lutherans, Appleton 
(Dividend Action Correction) . Sept. 
ll American Life and Cas. Co., Chicago 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Jan. 91 
Allstate Life seen, Skokie 
(New Chairman) pr. 
American Hos ital & Life, San Antonio 
(Executive 
merican Income Life, Indianapolis 
(To Merge with Great American) .Feb. 105 
(Executive Promotion 99 
American Investment, 
(Fxecutive Promotion) 
(New Executive Vice- president) .. 
(New Actuary) 
American Inverters Corp., Nashville 
(Companies Acquired 
merican Investors Life, Houston 
(Acquired by American Investors 


(New President 
American United 


Moves Home 


Corp.) 
(Acquisition Prox ose ed) 


American Liberty Life, Jackson 

(New Vice-President and Sec’ a June 115 
American Life of New York, N. 

(Executive Promotions) 


(New 


or September, 1959 


(Acquired by Amer can arene 


Corp.) 
(Acquisition ‘Approved) 
American Patriot Life, Birmingham 
(Merged with Security Savina) .. 
American Security Life, Fort Wayne 


ife, Indianapolis 
(New Vice- -president) 
eg oe 


PR ha correny, Raissanetis 
(New Executive Vice-president) ..July 103 
(Merger With Disability Income 

Life) Jeeves eoceseee duly 103 


( ce 
Atlantic Southern, San Juan 
(Dividends to Stockholders) aA 


1 Life, Kuoxville, ‘Tenn. 


Blue Ridge Insurance, Charlot 
(Acquired by Security Life & Trust) 


(Reinsures Mutual Savin 
Bankers Fidelity Life, Atlanta 
Medical Director) Jan 
Bankers Life Ins. Co., of Neb., iineotn’ 

(Executive Promotions) 


Miami Bankers National Life Ins. Co., ggg 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . wT a 5 109 
a Security Life Ins. Soc. of 

ed Director of Agencies) ...Feb. i05 

acanel Life, Salt Lake City 

(Executive Changes) 
Beneficial Standard, Los Angeles 

(Buys Company) 

(New President) 

(Stock Dividend) 


-Feb. 105 
May 121 

July 103 
eooeee dune 115 


-July 103 


ee 


Life) ..Feb- “108 
. 91 
Apr. 109 


—— Men’s Assurance, Kansas City 
roposed apenee in Capital) ....Jan. 91 
(eter Split ..Feb. 106 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) -Apr. 109 
Caltornis Life, Oakland 
Majority Interest Sold) ........Feb. 106 
(New Board of Directors) “Mar. 119 
California-Western States, Sacramento 
(Stock Dividend) pr. 109 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto 
(Plans Mutualization) eb. 106 
(Executive Promotions) Feb. 106 
Carolina Home, Rurlington 
ew Vice-President) . 109 
Carolina Life, Columbia 
(New President) y 103 
Central Natl. Life Ins. Co. of Omaha, Omaha 
Kegad snd (New Assistant to the President).Aug. 99 
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Coameten, Life, Springfield 
(New C n 


(Stock Dividend 
(New Vice Pres 
Director) 

City Natl. Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Acquisition Proposed 1) 

Colonial Life, East Orange 
(Executive Changes) 

(To Write A. & H.) 

Congote Credit a Boulder 
(New Presiden 

Columbian Mutual Binghamton 
(New Vice- -president) 

Columbian Natl. Life Ins. Co., Boston 
(Offer Made to Stockholders)” Poise: 
(Acquisition Completed Mar. 
(New Vice-president) 

(New Directors) 
(New Treasurer) 

Commercial and iadestrial, Houstes 
(New Agency Direct 

Commonwealth Life 1 Loulaviile 
New President) 


(Stock Dividend Proposed) 
Conn. Gen. Life Ins. Co., Bloomfield 
(Executive Promotions) 


a. 110 
Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford 


(New Bank Offers Insurance. M 
Consumers Credit Life, Wilmington 
(Capital Increased) 
Continental Assurance Co., Chica 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 
(New Vice- Anat ae 
(Stock Dividend) 
Continental Life & Accident, Boise 
(New President) 
Cornbelt Life, Freeport 
(Increases Capital) July 103 
(New Vice-president) July 103 
Compepetions Life Insurance Co., Memphis 
( President) May 121 
Cotton States Life & Health, Atlanta 
(New President) May 121 
Crown Life Ins. Co., Toronto, Canada 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . -Jan. 92 
(Executive Appointments) 
Disability Income Life, Indianapolis 
(Merges With Associates Life)...July 103 
Dixie Life & Casualty, Anniston 
(New Company) 
Dunbar Life, Cleveland 
(Merges with Supreme Liberty) 
Eastern Life, New York 
(New President) 
Equitable Life, New York 
New Vice-Presidents) 
Equitable of Iowa, Des Moines 
(Executive Promotions) 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York 
(100th Anniversary) 
(New President) 
Equity General Life Ins. Co., Boulder 
(New Company) June 115 
Estate Life Ins. "o. of America, Orangeburg 
(New President) Aug. 99 
Farmers and Traders pana Es Co., Syracuse 
New ry -Treasu ug. 99 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle eae 
(Executive Changes) 
(Director of As A hl 
Federal Life, ica 
(Executive Chene) 
Federated Life, Owatonna 
(New Compan 
Fidelity Mutual 
(Promotions) 
ir National Life, Philadelphia 
tle) May 125 
First Colony Late, Lynchburg 
(New President) June 115 
First of Georgia Credit Life, en 
(New Company) 
Florida Sun Life, Ft. Lauderdale 
( ag by American Investors 


(Corp.) 
Preaene Life, Springfield 
(New Executive Vice-President) .. 
(New Vice President) 
(Increased Cash Dividend) 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) 
(Increased Stock Dividend) 
General American Life Ins. Co., St. — 
(Executive Promotions) 
Georgia International Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
(Stock Over-subscribed) ‘Sep ae 9 
Government Le om Life, Washingt 
(Regular Stockholders Dividend) | 
(Increase in yee Capital) .Aug. 
u 


.-.Jan, 94 


May 121 


Apr. 110 
June 115 


(Stock Dividen 
Great American mete: Indianapolis 
(New President) 
with American 


m 

Great American Reserve, ne 
(Vice President and Actuary) . 
(Executive Chan 

Great Southern Life 
(Executive Prametions) 


May 121 
(Associate Board) 


May 121 
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Great Southwest Life, Dallas 
(Hew Vice-President-Agency 


irector) 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
New President 
New Home on ce) 

Guarantee Mutual al Life C 

(Executive Vice Presi + ie 
Guaranty Savings Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Control Parchesed Feb. 107 
(Merged with Mid-South Life) ..May 122 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America, New York 
(Executive Promotions) Feb. 110 

Gulf Life, Jacksonville 

(Executive Promotion) 

(Executive Promotion) 

(Stock Interest Acquired A 

Home Life of America, Philadelphia 

(New President) July 
Homesteaders Life Company, Des Moines 

(Vice President) Apr. 111 
Idaho Mutual Benefit, Boise 

(Company Reinsured) July 108 

Compose Life, Baltimore 

(Capital Increased) 
erger Pro 
nee Chai =) 
erger prov v 
Independent Wife. Baltimore 
(Control Purchased) 
Insurance City Life, Hartford 
(Offers additional Stock) 
InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 
(Name Changed) 
(New President) . 
(New Title May 
International Opportunity Life Ins. Co, ie 
Denver 
(New Company) 
Inter-State Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(New Agency Director) 
Investors Life, Atlanta 
(To Merge with Kennesaw 


Apr. 110 
July 105 


Sept. 119 
Sept. 119 


June 115 
Iowa Life Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Executive Appointments) Apr. 111 
Jefferson Natl. Life Ins. Co., Sidlamebeite 
(New President g. 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
(Cash Dividends to Stock- 
holders) ° . 120 
(Executive Promotions) | . 120 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Promotions) ; 282 
(Senior Officer for Western 
States) Sept. 119 
nae. Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
(Offer to Buy) J 
(Offer to Buy As ho walt 
(New Bid for Stock) 
(Control Passes 4 Kincaid) 
The Knights Life, Wilmington 
(Merger) A 
Kennesaw Life & Accident, = 
(Merges with menchceae Life) . 
(Correction) 
(Merger Proposed) Sept. 119 
Linegey = Life ane Casualty Co., Ine., 
(New Pr Preside mt) 
Liberty Natitonal Life, Ree 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Executive Chan 
Life and Cas. Ins. . 
(Stock Sale Approved) ... 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Earlier Decision Upheld) 
(New Secretary) 
(Murchison Gains Control) 
Life Ins, Co. of Ga., Alabama 
(New Vice-president) 
Life Ins. Co. md ben Richmond 
(New Sec y 
(Cash Dividen¢ to Stock- 
ae og 
(Stock Dividend Proposed 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
(Stock Dividend) Apr. 112 
Lincoln Natl. Life, Fort Wayn 
(Increased Stockholders Dividend Jan. 92 
(Executive Promotions) --Feb. 110 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) -Apr. 113 
(Executive Changes) Apr. 1 
The Lincoln Standard Life. Dallas 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 
(Control Changes) 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 
1 Reduced) 


Feb. 110 


(Increases Capital) Jul 
Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springfield 
(Executive Promotions) Mar. 121 
(Executive Chan 
Metropolitan Life 
(Appointments) 
Mercury Life, St. Louis 
(New President t) 
Mid-South Life, Montgomery 
(Merged with Guaranty Savings) .May 122 
Ministers Life & Casualty, Minneapolis - 
(New President) 121 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., Spriniheld 
(Executive Promotions) . 121 


) 
s. Co., New York 
Sept. 120 


(New Sales Directors) 123 

(New Investment Vice- president) . yay 10 
Monumental! Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 

(New Vice-president) .........-+- . 121 
Mutual Life jurance, Waterloo 

(New President) .........+++ .-..duly 
= nn Life, Newark ‘oe 
Mutual Life of New eesee New York 


te: St. Louis 
y American Cees 


Lm 

Mutual Service Lite, St. Paul - 
(New Medical Director) 

National Accident and Health, Phila. 
(Enters Ordinary Life Field) “oe 

Natl. Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dalla 
(Recapitalization Plan Toesevet) « _ 
(Roccieusent Aperere®) Feb. 
(Named Vice-president) 

National Kmpire Life Insurance 

Company, Dallas 


(New Title) a. 
Natl. Fidelity Life Ins. Co., Kansas City 
(New Bes on President and’ Director of 


Age’ 
National Tite, Montpelier 
(Blackmore Retires) ........+++++ Feb. 


(Executive Chanaee) ”. Mar. 

National Life & Accident, Nashville 

(Executive Promotion: s) Ap 

National Old Line Ins. "Co., Little tiock 

(srocutive Chan nges) 
(50% Stock Dividend) 
(New Executive Vice-President) . 

Nationwide Corporation, Columbus 

(Stock Dividends) 
New York Life, N. Y. 
(New Vice- presidents) 
North American Accident, Chicago 
(Name Changed) 
(New Secretary) 

North American agony for Life, Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance, Chicago 
(New Title) .... Mar 

North —— Dapp ersenget 7 

(Sto 
a a Control of Yndepentient 
u 
North inert Life, Chicago 
(Capital Ine ) 
(Stack ond Cash Dividends) .... i 

North American Reassurance Co., New York 

(Executive Appointment) Aug. 101 

Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(Executive Changes) 


. Sept. 


(New Vice-President) Sept. 
Occidental of North Carolina, Raleigh 

(Chairman and President) A 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

(Completes Plan of Mutualiza- 


tion) 

Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Executive Promotions) 
Oil Industries Life Ins. Co., 

(New Vice-President) 
Old American Ins. Co., Kansas C ity. 

(Address Changed) 
Old Equity Life, Evanston 

(New Agency Vice President) . 
Old West Life, Boise 

(Reinsures Idaho Mut. Benefit) ..July 


Pacific Fidelit bang Los Angeles 
(Vice President) Apr. 114 
Pacific Mutual. Life ag Co., Los Angeles 
(Executive Chan y 
(Mutualization et leted ) 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 
(Executive Promotions) 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Gleason retires) 
(Executive Changes) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Customer-Insurance Plan) 
Patriot Life, New York 
(New 8 eaenaaiags of 
Agencies) 
Penimeetar Life, Jacksonville 
(New President t) Ap 
The Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co., Pikindetpnis 
(New Executive Vice President) Aug. 101 
Peoples Life, Washington 
(Capital Iner 


Mar. 
Houston 
Se 


..June 


(New. Vice Presiden t) 
Pierce Insurance, ‘North sya ihe 

(Control — 

[correc tio: 

m National, Chicago 

" Sonverts to Legal Reserve Co.). 
Pioneer American, Fort Worth 

(Executive Promotions) ......... May 1% 
Pioneer Life & Casnalty, Gadsden 

(Converts ig: sorted se 
Provident Life, 

(Dividends to Fetock holders) 
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it) Aug. 1 
..May 


Prudential Ins. Co, a cinwark 
(New Vice-President) 
(Executive Fopeatene) 


Quaker City Life Insurance ~ re 
(Cash and Stock Di siege 
Stockholders) Apr. 114 
(Acquires Business) A 114 
eer Incr. in Authorized 
June 117 


sonal a. & Accident, Dallas 
(Formerly Insur-0- Medic Life) ..May 122 
(Merger Proposed) Sept ? ii9 
Republie National, Dallas 
(Executive Promotions) . 123 
(New Vice President) . 114 
(Executive Promotions) . 101 
Resolute Credit Life, Providence 
(New Vice- ident) Mar. 123 
Richmond Life 
(Stock Divid d) June 117 
Savings Bank Life Ins. Fund of Conn., 
Hartford 
(Officers Elected) - 122 
Seaboard Life, Miami 
(New President pr. 115 
(Revises Capital) . oe 09 
(Directors) 109 
(New Vice-President) Sept. 122 
Security American Life, Memphis 
(New Treasurer) 
Sec urity Benefit Life, Topeka 
(Executive Promotions) July 110 
Security-Conn. Life Ins. Co., New Haven 
(New Agency Vice President) ....Apr. 115 
Security Life & Accident, Denver 
(Executive Promotions) 
Security Life & pao — 
(Acquiring Nae 
ae Mutual Life, Binghamton 
(Executive Promotions) 
Security Savings Life, Montgomery 
(Taken Over by American 
Patriot) Feb. 1 
Seminole Life Insurance, West Palm — 
(Business Acquired) 
Sentinel Life, Paso 
(New President) 
— Life, Stevens Point 
(New Vice-president) Mar. 
South Coast Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Executive Changes) Sept. 122 
Southland Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Executive Promotion) Mar. 123 


se el ap Dividend to Stock- 
Shenandoah Life Ins. “Co., Roanoke 
(New President) 
State Ca) my Life Rnarsd Raleigh 
(New Vice Presid 
State Farm Life, orn EE 
(New Secretar y) 
The State Life tea Co., Indianapolis 
(Executive Promotions) 
Standard Ins. Co., Portland 
(New Vice President) ba icnads ccs. aoe 
State Mutual Ins. Co., Rome 
(Executive Promotion) Aug. 102 
State _—, bg As. Co. of Amer., Wisroentes 
(Home Office Reorganization) ...Mar. 123 
(Executive Promotions) Mar. 123 
State Security Lite, Anderson 
(New Secretary-Treasurer) 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore 
(Agency Officers Promoted) 


(Merger with Dunbar Life) 

Surety Life, Salt Lake City 
(Cash Dividend. to Stockholders) say 115 
(100% Stock Dividend) 


(New President) 
Transport Life, Dallas 
(New Company) 
Transwestern Lite, Reno 
(New Company) 
The Travelers Ins. Cos., Hartford 
(L. A. Branch Office) 
Union Central Life Ins. Co., wren 
(Executive Appointment) . 102 
Union Life, Little Rock 
(Executive Changes) Mar. 124 
Union Mutual Life Pr Portland 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Non-can Fund) 
Union National Life, Lincoln 
(Merger) Ap 
Union Protective Assurance Co., ae A 
(Title Changed) Sept. 123 


May 124 
Feb. 112 


May 125 


Union Protective Life Ins. Co., a 
GEE MUNDO cen cpei ci vivebiccc scl Sept. 
United American Life, Atlanta 
(New Vice-president) 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 
(Executive Promotions) 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
United gern 
(Stock Dividend) . 
oe Dividend to Stockholders 


) 
United Life, Jacksonvi lle 
(Stock Purchased by Western & 
Southern) 
(New Vice Presidents) Ju 
United Life and Accident, Concord 
(Executive Promotion) 

United Mutual Life, New York 
(Executive Promotion) Mar. 
Unites Services Life, Washington, D. eC. 
(I’roposed Capital Increase) -+--May 

(Cash Dividend) 
(New Vice-president) 
(Capital Increase Approved) .. “Aug. 


Vanguard Life, Phila. 
(Name Changed) May 
Vulcan Life & Accident, Birmingham 
(Authorized Capital increase ) .. Apr. 
(Stock Dividend) Apr. 
(Executive Promotions) 


West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New Vice-President) une 
Western Life Insurance Co., elena 
(Executive Promotions) 
Western & Souteere. ~~ rnea 
(Enters A. & S. Field) 
(New Vice President t) ia 
(Purchases Stock of United Life) . Tt = 
(New Vice Presidents) J 
Western States Life, Fargo 
(Capital Increase "Proposed ) ‘ 
(Stock Dividend) Apr. 116 
(Stock Dividend) 
Wisconsin Life, Madison 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 124 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Proposed Stock Split) . 124 
(Capital Increase Approved) .... 118 
Wichita National Life, Lawton 
(New President) 94 
a of the World Life Ins. doa 
a 


(Mortgage Loan Dept.) Feb. 112 








FINANCIAL RESOURCES? 


RESPONSIBILITY? 


Questions that require answers! 


We're collecting all these vital answers now—getting ready for the forthcoming 54th 
annual edition of BEST'S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized authority on legal 
reserve life companies operating in the United States. This unique reference work offers 
you complete reports on life company financial resources and responsibility. It includes 
Best’s famous summary opinions, with recommendations for those companies that qualify 
after a thorough study by our insurance company experts. 


BEST’S LIFE REPORTS is priced at $25.00. This includes an accompanying full years 
subscription for the Life Edition of BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ORDER NOW—Ready for Immediate Delivery! 


1959 EDITION of 


Life Reports 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
ATLANTA * BOSTON + CHATTANOOGA + CHICAGO «CINCINNATI + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES + RICHMOND 
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4 LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. 

Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Affiliated National Hotels 

All-Steel Equipment Co., Aurora, Ill. ............c ee eeeeeeeees 
American National, Galveston, Texas 

American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. .............+.+- 


Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

sankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 

Peete RAG, THUS, BOR | iio oat ose ct ddan cebecee ccsye 
Bk Tetras, Fee, PGE, DOR. oss cincccdsccciegcecctswewe wes 
Borchardt ‘& Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. .............ccccecccees 
Bieter Tees TAGs, TO BN wie boo Fs ccc ctikvesecdstaccwes 
sowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. .............+.+. 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill. .................6.- 
Browne Paper Ce., L. Ts, AGAMS, MAGS. .cccccccccvcccccececccce 


California-Western States Life, Sacramento, Calif. ............ 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Capian & Co., Albert J., Philadeiphiia, Pa. . .... 0. cccccccccccccces 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Il. 

Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 

Colburn Associates, Inc., John, Wilmette, Ill. ................. 
Colonial Life, East Orange, N. J. 

Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. .................06. 
Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. .............. 
Dresser Products, Inc., Providence, R. I. ............ eee eee eeee 
a SO, HE: GR, Bs. nb dh esac cd cdccescnisceccececcce 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 


SE Aes SE os. etninin ac hear o wre chet bo euleardiee & beni ae 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

DORR, TGs I Bs occ cccedcccccccccucedusaeveeue 


Gabriel & Cai, Hs GG. TG, TOs a.soin cine oceessesisescescass 
Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. ................... 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 

Seen,” Ur. Ea, Bee es Fe a SS b de dawns ccCnawevcncaweewe 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 
SURDCNE. OROE TME., TOON s Wii Bs Shc stiancsewocvecbccwnateve’ 
Higsine & Co., . P., Piiindelinblin, Pa... oi vices vcccwccccscdecese 
Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., Houston, Texas 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. ..................000. 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla, 


Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. 
Irwin Inc., Richard D., Homewood, II. 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass 


SE. TR NO NE vo koocincansevccsvecicuedicavinves 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 

ee: ee I, NL GO ons curesisneonacecueesbevewswceene 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


McGraw-Edison Co., West Orange, N. J. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., New York, N. Y. 

Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 

Monarch Life, Springfield,: Maes. ....cces ciccscccveceds vvssovien 
Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. 


National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. ..............ceseeeee. 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. .............-.0..08 
National Old Line, Little Rock, AFR. oo occcccccccvcvicccsecpeesd 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

National Travelers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Nelsen and Woeren: Bt. BOG, Bee ccc ccdeccvicctacasckdssnobe 
New England Life, Boston, Mass. 

North American Philips Co., Ine., Hicksville, L. 

North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. ..........+-.+. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Dallas, Texas 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. .........cessccccccccccccce 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. ........ccccccscccscccccccccces 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ..............cegeeeeee 
Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke; BEGG. <cocccccssccgccccesactpiessen 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. ..........ccccccccccccccecs 14 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pick Tee -aee... CII, BI 0 0.0c hckcvctcscresdasadescdchous 
Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. ..............ceecees 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 
Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. 


Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn. .... 
Sheridan. & Cox, la J., COMOROS, TU, code cep cccucssvccescnceedscs 
Smith-Coroma, Inc., Now Wests, We Zoo vicicsiccceccscccsdcscvewse 
Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, We.X. 60 6 00:0 0:008 0:0 oe evoke 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ........ccesccccccvsccccccese 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, Th. 2.0... ccevccccccccccescesets 


Tegtmayer & Co.,. Wi. F., Citem eos TUR oa oi5.ncc ncn edie Suvdenes 
Tifteay & Cai, Carl A;, CoReRaD, Teen. S oie6 ick cic becccccevccsavels 
Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. .............c.eeecececees 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Comm. .............ceesecececes 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ..............00.- 


Jnderwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif... 
Jnion Lebor Life, New York, N.Y... 2c. e ccc ccc ecceseosess 
Jniom Tafe, Tattle Red, Arkh, <0 ccccsccseorrcccewieveteseecases 
Inited Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. ................ 
Inited Tdfe & Accident, ComserG, Wo Tas i. icc cece ssvcciecevion 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ..............eeeeeees 


Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. ............... 
Wisconsin National Life Ins. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. .............. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ............+eeee0s 
Woodmen Accident & Life, Lincoln, Neb. .............--.eeeees 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns. 





Best’s Life N 





